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CHAPTER I. 


AFTER DOING TIME 


S he stood looking down at the 
soggy street below his win- 
dow, Donald Drake thought 
that the night was peculiarly 
suited to his mood. It was dark and 
and a dismal drizzle was blur- 
ring the lights in windows and at street 
A raw and dolefully whistling 
wind snatched at umbrellas and outer 


windy, 


corners, 


garments and quickened the steps of 
homeward-bound pedestrians. It was 
just the kind of night, was Drake’s grim 


reflection, that inspires wicked thoughts 
in men’s minds and sows the seeds of 
evil in their hearts. 

He chuckled mirthlessly as he turned 
from the window and moved aimlessly 
about the room. A wood fire was 
crackling and spluttering in the grate, 
giving a pleasing contrast to the wet 
and chilly night, but the glow from the 
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Author of ‘‘Spirit-controlled, 


”” etc. 
leaping flames showed Drake’s face set 
in a scowl. An unnatural flush tinged 
his cheeks, and it was rendered all the 
more noticeable by a background of pal- 
lor such as characterizes men who have 
pent long years behind prison bars 
His eyes, darting restlessly hither and 
thither, were abnormally bright. 
time to time, with a spasmodic motion, 
he ran his fingers through his black, 
slightly graying hair, which fell forward 
in a tangled mat over his forehead. His 
tall figure was a trifle bent at the shoul- 
ders, hinting that he had spent consid- 
erable time at hard manual tasks, but it 
till suggestive of boundless 
and aggressiveness. As he paced the 
floor with quick, short 
the picture of a strong man ruled by an 
ungovernable passion. 

linally, as if from sheer physigal and 
mental exhaustion, he flung himself into 
a deep, upholstered chair before the 
grate. His face softened a trifle as he 


Irom 


was encrgy 


strides, he was 








ran his eyes over the floor and walls 
of the pleasantly furnished room. 
Everywhere were soothing harmonies 
and color combinations grateful to the 
eye. His favorite pictures hung on the 
walls, and in the bookcases were the 
authors he had always enjoyed reading 
of evenings. Here and there, in cor- 
ners and on shelves, he recognized some 
of the curios and antiques he had picked 
up in times past. 

“Good old Billings,’ he mumbled. 
“His heart is in the right place, but 
he doesn’t understand that one can’t go 
through fire without getting scorched.” 

As far as he was aware, George Jill- 
ings was the only one of his friends 
who had remained faithful to him dur- 
ing his term in prison. With varying 
degrees of bluntness, most of the others 
had indicated that they did not care 
for the society of an ex-convict. Even 
Edith Winters, whose letters had 
cheered him during the first two years 
of his imprisonment, had turned cold 
and inaccessible. Billings alone had re- 
mained loyal to him throughout the bit- 
ter experience. Billings, who among his 
other investments also owned the apart- 
ment building in which Drake had lived 
prior to his conviction, had tried to 
make things pleasant for him on his re- 
turn by reserving his old rooms for him 
and fitting up his apartment exactly as 
it had been on the day Drake left it five 
years since. And not only that, but he 
had also proved his friendship by look- 
ing after Drake’s private investments. 

He felt grateful to his friend who had 
tried to ease his way back into the old 
life, but at the same time it seemed a 
hollow mockery to Drake. His years 
in prison had left scars that were not 
so easily eradicated. He knew it would 
never be possible for him to slip back 
into the tranquil grooves of the old life. 
The injustice he had suffered had un- 
leashed within him a demon that clam- 
ored for vengeance. All the fire and 
strength of his nature had been engulfed 
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in a passion of hatred and vindictive- 
ness that would never be gratified until 
he had made his persecutors suffer, Al] 
his thoughts and emotions were centered 
on a single dominant purpose, and this 
very night he would carry it out. 

The tinkling of the telephone broke 
in upon his disordered reflections. He 
looked frowningly at the instrument, 
then got out of the chair and spoke a 
brusque “hello” into the transmitter, 
The next moment he regretted his curt- 
ness, for the answering voice was that 
of Billings. 

“Thought I’d drop in for a chat, if 
you weren’t going out,” his friend said. 

Drake hesitated for an instant. He 
did not like the interruption, but neither 
could he be rude to Billings. Besides, 
it was only a little after nine, and he 
would cut the visit as short as he de- 
cently could. Trying to speak naturally, 
he assured his friend he would be very 
glad to see him. While waiting, he 
bathed his hot forehead and_ swollen 
eyelids in cold water, then did his best 
to repress all outward signs of the tu- 
mult raging within him. Billings was 
somewhat dull-witted, he knew, but it 
Was just as well to conceal all indica- 
tions of his sinister purpose. He had 
succeeded in simulating a measure of 
composure when his friend, fat, jovial, 
and with a moon-shaped depletion on 
the back of his head, walked into the 
apartment. For a quarter of an hour 
the men maintained a rambling conver- 
sation ; then Billings began to fidget. and 
show signs that he was about to broach 
an unpleasant subject. 

“Drake,” he said at length, his small, 
flesh-environed eyes looking straight 
into the other man’s, “I was worried as 
the dickens after I left you this morn- 
ing. Been thinking about it all day, 
in fact. Knew I wouldn’t be able to 
sleep a wink unless I came here and 
had it out with you. Say, old man, not 
thinking of doing anything rash, are 
you? 
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“Rash?” Drake opened his eyes a 
little wider and managed a light laugh. 
“What put such an idea into your 
head °°” 

“Well,” and Billings, seemingly reas- 
sured by his friend’s calm appearance, 
smiled in a shamefaced way, “you acted 
a bit queer, I thought—as if something 
was eating you. f didn’t think so much 
of it at the time, but when I dropped 
in at the club for luncheon | heard 
some things that made me uneasy.” 

“Really?” Drake seemed quite 
amused. 

“I suppose there was no more to it 
than there is to the ordinary run of 
club gossip, but ] started putting two 
and two together, and—well, I felt 
pretty uneasy about you. I can imagine 
how a man feels when he has just fin- 
ished a term in prison for a crime that 
he never committed.” 

“Most people seem to be thoroughly 
convinced of my guilt.” 

“Idiots!” spluttered Billings. “Any- 
body can teil from just looking at you 
that you’re as honest as the day is long, 
You were convicted as the result of 
the dirtiest piece of trickery ever per- 
petrated. [ get raving mad whenever | 
think of what those blackguards, Wes- 
son and Longstreet, did to you.” 

Just as his friend mentioned the two 
names a gleam of hatred blazed for an 
instant in Drake’s eyes, but he con- 
trolled himself quickly. 

“Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” he observed with a_ shrug. 
“Wesson and Longstreet had to protect 
hemselves, and they did only what 
thousands of other men would have 
done in a similar situation. They were 
caught with the goods, and, not being 
anxious to go to jail themselves, they 
had to make somebody else the goat. 
When it was learned that the clients of 
the company had been defrauded 
through falsified accounts, they had to 
do something in a hurry and _ they 
co Idn’t stand on ceremony. I, being 


Warned 


s 
one of the junior partners of the firm, 
was selected to be the scapegoat. Wes- 
son and Longstreet engineered the thing 
very neatly.” 

“Blast the dirty scoundrels!’ was 
Billings’ explosive comment. 

“Oh, I blame myself more than I do 
them. J must have been blind, or | 
would have seen that crooked work was 
going on behind my back. But Wes- 
son and Longstreet always looked so 
acutely pious that it never occurred to 
me to suspect them, and besides [I was 
new in the game and didn’t know the 
ins and outs of crooked finance. Any- 
how, Wesson and Longstreet, with the 
assistance of a couple of shady lawyers, 
had no difficulty convincing the authori- 
ties that it was I who bribed the book- 
keeper and that no one but myself prof- 
ited from the swindle.” 

Drake stretched himself languidly, as 
though he found the subject rather bor- 
ing. He had spoken with a calm mat- 
ter of factness that amazed even him- 
self and produced the desired effect on 
us friend, 

“The bookkeeper, of course, had been 
given a wad of money and sent out 
of the country,” he went on, “‘so he was 
conveniently missing when the case 
came up. A bit of careful maneuver- 
ing, together with some perjured testi- 
mony, was all that was needed to fasten 
the guilt on me. Just how much Wes- 
son and Longstreet made out of the 
swindle I don’t know. <A cool million 
very likely. I hope they are enjoying 
2. 

Billings drew a long breath of relief. 
“Glad you are taking it so coolly, old 
man. I was afraid you might——” 

“Be harboring resentment against my 
former partners? Oh, no—life’s too 
short for anything like that. My five 
years in prison were not an unmixed 
delight exactly, but they are past history 
now. Five of the best years of my 
life have been wasted or worse, but 
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why cry over spilled milk? My future 
is ruined, I suppose, but somehow that 
also seems of slight consequence. I 
can’t even get excited over the fact that 
the fair and fickle Edith Winters is to 
become the wife of Fenton Longstreet 
on the fifteenth of next month. You 
see, Billings, I am quite reconciled to 
things as they are.” 

“That shows you’ve got the right stuff 
in you,” declared Billings, who had 
failed to detect the faint note of irony 
in his friend’s tone. “You see, after 
the way you acted this morning, and 
from what I heard at the club——” 

“Just what did you hear, Billings?” 

The other grinned sheepishly. “It is 
all tommyrot, of course, but a couple 
of fellows were saying that you had 
been overheard making some indiscreet 
remarks—threats, in fact.” 

“Oh,” murmured Drake, wondering 
whether he could have so far forgotten 
himself as to drop reckless hints, “that 
only goes to show that a lot of fool 
gossip is going the rounds at your club. 
Naturally I’m not particularly fond of 
Wesson and Longstreet, but neither 
have I any intention of imperiling my 
newly gained liberty by doing anything 
foolish.” 

“IT might have known you would be 
sensible about it.” Billings settled him- 
self comfortably in the chair and lighted 
the cigar his friend handed him. “TI 
admit I had a scare, just the same, so 
I thought I’d run over and point out 
to you that you yourself would be the 
chief sufferer if anything should hap- 
pen to Wesson and Longstreet. The 
police wouldn’t have to look very far 
for the motive.” 

“That’s true, though I understand 
there are several men who have a goose 
to pick with that precious pair. Any- 
how, Billings, I appreciate your interest 
in me. A man in my position learns 
to value his friends.” 

The men talked for a while longer, 





after which Billings began to show 
signs of drowsiness and started to take 
his departure. 

“By the way,” he said, turning back, 
“T’ve made a little money for you while 
you've been away. When you feel in 
the mood I'll make an accounting.” 

“Thanks, but there’s no hurry about 
that,” mumbled Drake. “I had almost 
forgotten about those investments, 
Good night.” He experienced a feeling 
of vast relief when at last the door 
closed behind his friend. He had 
played his role well, but it had required 
a tremendous mental effort. Now the 
passion he had been obliged to restrain 
in the presence of his friend came back 
with doubled intensity. He laughed 
loudly and hysterically. 

“Taking it coolly, am I?” he asked 
himself, white and trembling with the 
frenzy that had developed within him 
during his five years in prison. “If I 
had to go to the electric chair a thou- 
sand times I wouldn’t deny myself the 


satisfaction I hope to experience before 
the night is over. It’s a lucky thing 


Billings didn’t think to search me.” 

He glanced at his watch. It showed 
a few minutes after ten. From his hip 
pocket he drew a vicious-looking auto- 
matic which he had purchased that day 
from a secondhand dealer whose fear 
of the law against indiscriminate sale 
of firearms had been unable to with- 
stand the lure of Drake’s substantial 
bribe. He made sure it was properly 
loaded, then examined the mechanism 
carefully before he returned it to his 
pocket. 

Next he stepped to the window and 
looked out. The drizzle had turned 
into a steady downpour that formed 
glistening pools on the asphalt. The 
dark night and the deserted streets 
suited his purpose admirably. His plan 
was complete, and he had carefully con- 
sidered each move in advance. The 
possibility that he would be caught, con- 
victed, and eventually sent to the elzc- 

















tric chair loomed large before him, but 
he meant to give himself every chance. 
His hatred of Wesson and Longstreet 
was a million times stronger than his 
fear of punishment, but his revenge 
would be all the more gratifying if he 
could live to enjoy it. An alibi, even 
a flimsy and superficial one, would go 
far toward checkmating justice. 
By sheer strength of will he con- 
trolled the towering passion that threat- 
ened to swamp his reason. Cool nerves 
and a steady hand were needed if he 
were to accomplish his purpose without 
slip or blunder. Gradually his emotions 
tled down to a state of grim deter- 
mination. Exulting in his coolness, he 
stepped to the telephone. 

“My watch has stopped,” he told“the 
downstairs. “Will you give 
me the time, please?” 
twenty-four, sir,” 
mpt reply. 

“| am retiring immediately,” 
“Please 


operator 


“Ten was the 
Drake 
added in sleepy tones. see that 
not disturbed.” 

The operator promised, and Drake 
Next he wriggled into a rain- 
put on a soft felt hat, lowering 


iam 


hune up. 
coat, 
+} -_ ’ lec , . 

the brim over his eyes, and turned out 
nwardly tingling and glow- 
] rdly tinglin; 1 glow 

ing, he stepped to the rear of his apart- 
ment and opened a window giving upon 
the fire escape. In a few moments he 
was outside, lowering the sash behind 


the nights. 


him; then, silent as a shadow, he be- 
gan the descent. Down the four flights 
he crept, then swung himself to the 


ground and dodged into a basement en- 
trance which he had previously selected. 
From his pocket he drew several skele- 
ton keys, also purchased at the second- 
hand dealer’s, and tried them one by 
one in the lock. At last the door swung 
open, and he traversed a dark and nar- 
row passage terminating in a delivery 
entrance. Again the skeleton keys came 
into use, and once more a door swung 
On its hinges. After a moment’s pause 
was deserted, 


to make sure the block 
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he ran up the steps and sprang out on 
the sidewalk. 

He hurried through the pelting rain- 
storm. Ever and anon the lights at 
street intersections showed a pale face 
hard, grim lines—a face that 
seemed in harmony with the fearful 
night. 


set in 


CHAPTER II. 


THE AVENGER. 


IlE home of Thorndyke Wesson, 

an imposing and somewhat gro- 
designed pile of stone and 
stucco, occupied a corner lot at the in- 
tersection of two of the city’s most 
desirable residential streets. Approach- 
ing‘it by a roundabout route, Drake no- 
iced that the windows were dark, and 
1e guessed that the servants had re- 
tired and that Wesson, who had been 
a widower for several years and was 
known for 
dallying over an after-theater supper. 


tesquely 


t 
1 
J 


his profligate habits, was 


A single electric glowed under the 
1 and Drake © stationed 
himself behind one of the massive pil- 
lars that stood at either 
entrance The wind howled as 
it swept past the corners of the house, 


l was calling 


Orte cochére, 
side of the 
door. 
but a voice within Drake 
even more loudly than the storm. ft 
hatred of Wesson 
consuming flame, but he hated Fenton 
Longstreet even more. Longstreet was 
the man who, taking advantage 
Drake’s predicament, had insinuated 
himself into Edith Winters’ confidence, 
breaking down her faith in Drake by 
all the wiles he was capable of, and 


become 


vas a scorching, all- 


of 





finally gaining her consent to 
his wife. The loss of Edith’s love had 
hurt Drake far more than the unjust 
prison sentence and the ruination of 
his future, and he loathed Longstreet 
Hence he had decided to 
settle his score with Wesson first and 
with Longstreet later. The second per- 
formance would give him keener grat- 


accordingly. 
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ification than the first and form a fitting 
climax to his night of vengeance. 

He had waited impatiently tor nearly 
an hour when finally the glare of a 
motor car’s headlight illuminated the 
graveled driveway. A limousine drew 
up under the porte-cochére, and Drake 
pressed closer to the pillar. The car 
started toward the rear, and a stocky 
gentleman in evening dress came up the 
steps. Just as he inserted a key in the 
lock, Drake’s hand closed firmly around 
the automatic in his pocket. Then he 
tiptoed forward, stealing up behind the 
stocky gentleman as the latter entered 
and was about to close the door behind 
him. 

“Just a moment, Wesson.” Drake’s 
tones were very soft, but they had an 
incisive quality that made them dis- 
tinctly audible above the whine of the 
wind, 

The other jerked up his broad shoul- 
ders, then whirled round so suddenly 
that his tall silk hat slipped back an 
inch or two. 

“Dra—Drake!” he gasped. 

The blue steel of Drake’s pistol 
flashed in the dim light of the vestibule. 
The smile that cruised about his lips 
was frigid and ominous, yet soft as 
silk. Firmly he pressed the muzzle of 
the automatic against the other’s expan- 
sive chest. 

Step by step, the other retreated. 
Little by little, as he stared into Drake’s 
determined face, a look of terror crept 
into his eyes. The unhealthy layers 
of flesh that drooped flabbily from the 
corners of his mouth twitched with 
ludicrous little jerks as he made re- 
peated but futile efforts to speak. Halt- 
ingly, with knees sagging, he backed 
farther and farther into the vestibule. 
At last he stood with his back against 
a door. 

“Reach behind you and open it!” 
commanded Drake in tense tones. 

Wesson, dominated by fear, could do 
nothing but obey. His trembling hand 


found the knob, and the door opened 


at his back. Propelled by the firm pres- 
sure of Drake’s pistol, he entered the 
room. Drake noiselessly closed the 
door, and the two men stood in a dark- 
ness so thick that for a few moments 
neither could see the other. Then 
Drake reached out his free hand and 
fumbled along the wall, and an electro- 
lier shed a soft light over the room. 

He listened intently, but the only 
sounds were the roar of the wind and 
the beat of rain against the windows. 
Evidently the servants, even if they 
were awake, had heard nothing, so there 
was no danger of an interruption. 

The two men faced each other, 
Drake grimly exultant, the other cower- 
ing in abject fear. His mouth drooped 
a little at one side, giving it a curious, 
twisted appearance. A grayish pallor 
was slowly suffusing his mottled face. 

“Sit down!” commanded Drake. 

Wesson hesitated. His eyes  nar- 
rowed a trifle and he slanted a quick 
glance at the wall behind him. A crafty 
look came into his face, and suddenly 
his hand moved backward. 

“Careful!” Drake spoke with cutting 
emphasis, and the other’s hand fell 
limply to his side. “It won’t do you 
any good to call the servants, Wesson. 
You would be a dead man before they 
could reach you.” 

He backed quickly to the door and 
turned the key in the lock, but all the 
time his automatic was steadily point- 
ing at Wesson. In a moment he was 
back, again facing the man he had re- 
solved to kill. 

“Won't you sit down?” This time 
there was mockery in his tones. “You 
are too scared to stand up, anyway. A 
bit shaky in the knees, I notice. You 
probably know why I am making this 
informal call on you this evening.” 

Wesson bent a quavering look on his 


face. A feeble groan signified that he 
understood. He lurched weakly to one 
side, his eyes constantly fixed on 


















Drake’s, as if he was reading his doom 
in their flaming depths. At length he 
sank into a chair. 

“That’s better,” remarked Drake 
softly. “I want a little talk with you 
before we get down to fundamentals, 
I may as well tell you at the start that 
you will never leave this room alive.” 
He laughed tauntingly as an intensified 
pallor spread over Wesson’s face. 
“Your courage is at pretty low ebb, I 
see. Isn’t it queer how a bullying black- 
guard always turns coward when he 
gets into a tight corner? I am enjoy- 
ing this immensely, Wesson. Tor five 
long years I have waited for this mo- 
ment. I used to lie awake nights 
dreaming about it. A thousand times 
my imagination has pictured a scene 
just like this. The knowledge that some 
day I would be able to settle my score 
with you was the only thing that made 
my life in prison at all endurable. Now 
the moment has come, Wesson. How 
do you like it?” 

He laughed contemptuously as a 
wheezy groan sounded in the other’s 
With a mighty effort Wesson 
sat upright in the chair. An occasional 
flicker of determination in the fear- 
stricken eyes showed that his mind was 
struggling to shake off the grip of ter- 
ror, There came a temporary lull in 
the storm, and a soft ticking drew 
Drake’s gaze to a clock on the mantel- 
shelf. Its hands pointed to fifteen min- 
utes of one. An elated smile, tinged 
with cruelty, hovered about his lips. 

“Look at the clock, Wesson.” 

The other looked up groggily. His 
eyes blinked bewilderedly as they found 
the clock. 

“On the stroke of one you'll die,” 
added Drake impressively. “Only fif- 
teen minutes more, Wesson, and = 

Wesson’s shoulders came up with a 
jerk. Again he made a pitiful attempt 
to pull himself together. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t—don’t kill 
me!” he begged brokenly. “I'll give 


chest. 
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you anything you ask—every cent I 
have in the world.” 

Drake’s lips curled derisively. “De- 
licious!” he said ironically. ‘Even bet- 
ter than I expected. You will never 
guess, Wesson, how many times I have 
lain awake on my cot in that cursed cell 
you sent me to, dreaming of the moment 
when I would hear you beg and whine 
for your miserable life. Keep it up. 
It’s the sweetest music I ever heard.” 

Wesson tried to rise from the chair, 
but an ominous movement of Drake’s 
right hand caused him to slump back. 
For several minutes he sat dazed and 
numb; then his shuddering glance again 
sought the clock. It showed ten min- 
utes to one. As if suddenly realizing 
that his last remaining moments of life 
were slipping away from him, he made 
another attempt to steady himself. 

“You’re making an aw-awful mis- 
take, Drake,” he stammered, the words 
coming with difficulty from his parched 
lips. ‘Longstreet is the man you want 
to kill, if you’ve got to kill some one. 
It was Longstreet who originated the 
idea. He planned it all. All I did was 
to carry out his scheme. Don’t you 
see, Drake, that—that Longstreet is the 
man you ought to settle with?” 

Loathing and contempt were written 
on Drake’s face. He glanced signifi- 
cantly at the clock. 

“Besides.” Wesson went on, gather- 
ing a few pitiful scraps of courage, 
“Longstreet took Miss Winters away 
from you. He saw how he could kill 
two birds with one stone. He was in 
love with Miss—Miss Winters and he 
determined to win her. She was stub- 
born, and at first she told everybody 
that she would never believe you guilty. 
But Longstreet kept pursuing her, whis- 
pering things in her ear, and by and 
by he won her over to his side. He 
is a smooth worker, Longstreet is. If 
you’ve got to kill somebody, why don’t 
you kill him?” 

He searched Drake’s face for a sign 








of yielding, but found none. At the 
mention of Miss Winters’ name it had 
turned harder and more inexorable. 
“If it will give you any satisfaction,” 
said Drake evenly, “let me tell you that 
I intend to settle with Longstreet after 
I leave you. You are both blackguards 
of the worst type, but I think he is 
just a shade blacker than you. Any- 
way, he hurt me more than you did. I 
could forget my -five years in prison 
and my ruined future, but I could never 
forget—the other thing. That was 
vhat transformed me from a man into 
a devil and made me determined to kill 
both of Don’t worry, Wesson. 
That precious partner of yours will get 
all he deserves before the night is over. 
Incidentally let me call attention 
to the fact that you have only five min- 


you. 


your 


utes to live.’ 

As if to give solemn emp! 
words, the wind died down again and 
ihe rattling of the windowpanes ceased 
fora The ticking of the 
clock sounded clear and sharp as a toc- 
Ieet beat made 
from the prick of 
In a frenzy of 
attempt. 


; to his 


few moments. 


sin of doom. Each du 
Wesson recoil as 
sharp-pointed dagg 
despair he made another 
i you kill me, y 
tric chair,” he declared; 


pectantly Drake’s 


weer 





u'll go to the elec- 
then peered ex- 
face, watching 


efiect of his words. 


into 
for the 
Drake’s only response we° a 


anxiously 
careless 
shrug. 

A lot of people know 


in for me,” Wesson went « 


" you've got it 
n, deter- 
mined “T was 
told to-day that you’ve been dropping a 
number of reckless remarks about me 
and Longstreet. If I should be found 
dead in the morning, the police won't 
have to look very far for the murderer. 
What good is it going to do you to kill 
me if you have to go to the chair for it ?” 

“T have considered all that,” drawled 
Drake, unperturbed. “It’s quite likely 
I shall be sent to the chair, but some- 


to drive home his point. 


how the prospect doesn’t frighten me 
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greatly. You see, Wesson, my life is 
ruined anyway, thanks to you and your 
partner, so I haven’t much to live for, 
Besides, I would gladly die a hundred 
deaths for the Satisfaction of knowing 
that I’ve evened my score with you and 
Longstreet.” 

His air of 
molish \Wesson’s last 
Involuntarily he tu 


1 to de- 
remaining hope. 
rned to the clock, and 
a convulsive shudder seized him. It 
lacked only three minutes of one 
“And Lam not so sure I shall be sent 
to the chair,” Drake went on, making a 
playful gesture with the automatic. “I 


uunconcerh seceme 


may have dropped a few foolish re- 
marks, but I am not the only one who 
has a grudge against you and Long- 
street. You two have played a high- 


years, and there are 
who would take great 
\side from that, 
now that I have 
arranged alibi. Not 
a perfect one, perhaps, but it will go 
far toward overcoming the motive and 


turning irom me. By 


handed game for 
several 
pleas 
it may 


men 
ire in killing you. 

interest you to k 
something of an 


suspicion away 


the way, Wesson, the clock says you 

have only sixty seconds to live.” 
Wesson stared for an instant at the 

clock. A shuddering groan signified 


that his 
crumbled. The se 
and ¢ 


last remnant of courage had 
mds ticked away 


iS 3 es | 1: . . 
listening beads on his forehead 
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showed that each passing second was 
fraught with agony. His giazing eyes 
sought Drake’s, ind he shrank back a 


monstrous 


the narrow 


little, as if scorched by the 
hatred that blazed between 


slits 

Slowly, inch by inch, Drake raised the 
revolver until the muzzle pointed 
straight at the other’s temple. <A hor- 


rible smile, expressive of undying loath- 
ing and intense gratification, parted his 
to emphasize the terror of 
the moment, the wind paused for an 
then rose to a sudden shriek 
that would effectually muffle the sound 
of the shot. 


lips. As if 


instant, 




















trigger, then he threw back his head a 
little as if waiting for the clock to 
strike. Wesson sat rigid, mouth gaping 
and eyes staring fixedly into the muzzle 
of the pistol. 

Then the clock struck one. 

Wesson jerked his shoulders back, 
as if already feeling the sting of the 
bullet. The echoes of the clock’s faint 
chiming were still lingering in the air, 
but the other sound he had evidently 
expected—the sharp, crashing one that 
would be accompanied by a flash of fire 
and a puff of smoke—did not come. 
A look of wonderment mingled with 
the terror in his eyes. 

The smile faded from Drake’s lips. 
A terrific struggle seemed to be going 
on within him, but it lasted only a few 
moments. His finger left the trigger 
and a baffled look came into his face. 
He shrugged, as if to cast off a spell 
that was enslaving body and mind, and 
then the automatic disappeared in his 
pocket. 

“I—I can’t do it,” he mumbled, then 
wagged his head slowly to and fro, as 
if utterly at a loss to comprehend his 
own conduct. “I’ve just now discov- 
ered that I am not a murderer. It 
takes a particular kind of nerve to kill 
a man—and I haven’t got it.” 

Slowly he backed away from the 
chair in which Wesson sat. Then ab- 
ruptly he turned round on his heels and 
dashed from the room. 

The sharp banging of the door awoke 
Wesson from the daze in which his as- 
tonishing escape had left him. For sev- 
eral moments he peered uncomprehend- 
ingly into space. Then he shook him- 
self, as if to make sure that he was not 
dreaming, and struggled stiffly out of 
the chair. 

His eyes fixed on the door through 
which Drake had passed. A slow, 
crafty smile radiated from the corners 
of his still-quivering lips. He moved 
unsteadily across the floor. Then, of 
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His index finger crooked around the 





ll 


a stidden, his relief found vent in a 
long, raucous laugh. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN AMAZING DISCOVERY. 
IKE a drunken vagrant, Drake 
plunged on through the storm, 


lurching and floundering over the slip- 
pery sidewalks, neither knowing nor 
caring whither his steps were leading 
him. His hatred of Wesson was still 
like a searing flame within him; it had 
been in nowise cooled by his inability 
to carry out his purpose. The realiza- 
tion that he could not take the life of 
even so detestable a creature as Wesson 
had come to him like a blinding flash, 
leaving him shocked and stunned, and 
now the reaction made him feel as if 
his whole being were in a state of fer- 
ment. 

He remembered vividly the moment 
when his finger had been about to press 
the trigger. In another instant a mur- 
derous slug would have crashed into 
Wesson’s temple, but in that brief in- 
terval something had stayed his hand. 
Drake could not understand, except that 
there was a force within him that was 
stronger even than his hatred of Wes- 
son, and that it had leaped into suprem- 
acy at the crucial moment. 

Feeling the need of relieving his 
fierce mental tension in violent physical 
exertion, he hastened his steps. It en- 
raged him to think that he had failed 
and that now his persecutors would go 
unpunished and that the wrongs they 
had heaped upon him would never be 
avenged. Wesson, with his narrow 
mind and dwarfed soul, would undoubt- 
edly jump to the conclusion that he 
owed his escape to Drake’s fear of the 
electric chair. He lacked the subtlety 
of mind to understand the deciding fac- 
tor that had been thrown into the bal- 
ance at the fateful moment. Nor could 
Drake seriously blame him. He him- 
self scarcely understood. All he knew 
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was that, for one dizzying moment, he 
had felt an overwhelming revulsion 
against the deed he was about to com- 
mit. 

Suddenly he stopped. Directly across 
the street was the apartment building 
in which Fenton Longstreet had his 
bachelor quarters. If he had not fal- 
tered in his purpose with regard to 
Wesson, he would now be settling his 
score with his other enemy. Drake 
laughed harshly at the thought. [ur- 
ther contemplation of revenge was alto- 
gether useless. Despite his intense ha- 
tred of Longstreet, he would be no more 
able to kill him than he had been able 
to kill Wesson. The same irresistible 
revulsion would sweep over him, and 
his hand would falter the second time, 
just as it had the first. After a linger- 
ing glance at the dark corner windows 
of the second floor, where he knew 
Longstreet’s rooms were located, he re- 
sumed his aimless march. 

Once more, after he had been hurry- 
ing onward at random for the better 
part of an hour, he drew in his steps. 
Breathing hard from the exertion of 
walking, he contemplated a substantial 
residence diagonally opposite the corner 
where he stood. Without his knowing 
it, his steps had led him to the house 
of Logan Winters, Edith’s father. He 
looked at it for a long time, and gradu- 
ally a little of the frenzy that had been 
mastering him died out of his veins. 
It was as if the house, with its air of 
solidity and quiet taste, had exerted a 
sobering effect upon him. 

His thoughts went to Edith. He had 
loved her with an ardor that had col- 
ored his whole existence and imbued 
his life with a new glow and sparkle. 
lor the first two years of his imprison- 
ment her letters had come regularly, 
each one of them a ray of sunshine that 
illuminated his dreary existence. Then 
they had ceased abruptly, and Drake 
knew that her stanch faith in him had 
crumbled. Upon his release he’ had 





been tempted to go and see her and 
plead with her, but stubbornness and 
an ingrained pride had held him back. 
lie felt a sharp inward wrench at the 
thought that in a few weeks she would 
be the wife of a scoundrel like Long- 
street. 

In a soberer mood he turned and 
resumed his walk, this time directing 
his steps toward the section where he 
lived. The fog was lifting from his 
brain and he was beginning to see things 
more clearly. The thought of Edith be- 
coming the wife of a blackguard who 
had won her by soft speech and crafty 
insinuations came back to him again 
and again, and each time he felt an 
acute twinge of bitterness and regret. 
Then it suddenly came to him that the 
fault was largely his own. Foolish 
pride had kept him from making an 
attempt to win her back and convince 
her of his innocence. 

He revolved the thought in his mind, 
finally coming to the conclusion that he 
had acted like a fool. Perhaps, deep 
in her heart, she still loved him; per- 
haps she was marrying Longstreet 
mainly because of resentment aroused 
by Drake’s seeming indifference. In all 
likelihood she was secretly disgusted 
with him for his readiness to surrender. 
At any rate, Drake was forced to admit 
that his conduct had been childish. He 
could see now that he had permitted his 
hatred of Wesson and Longstreet to 
lind him and distort his sense of pro- 
portion. He had been not only a fool, 
but on the verge of madness as well. 

As he saw by what narrow margin 
he had escaped becoming a murderer 
he shuddered. Fervently he thanked 
the miraculous impulse that had stayed 
his finger as it closed around the trig- 
ger. He had been ready to fling his 
life away in order to gratify a morbid 
craving for revenge. Quickening his 
steps and feeling as if a soul-enslaving 
madness had suddenly left him, he re- 
solved that in the morning he would 











retrieve his folly and begin the fight to 
regain the things he had been cheated 
out of. And first of all, he decided, he 
would attempt to reconquer the heart of 
Edith Winters. 

The fight would be hard, but Drake 
felt equal to it. Even if he lost, it 
would be a far more sensible endeavor 
than to try to straighten out the snarls 
in his existence by committing murder 
and possibly ending his life in the elec- 
tric chair. A sense of keen relief rose 
within him again as he contemplated his 
narrow escape from plunging into ir- 
reparable folly. 

His step was firmer and he held him- 
self more erect as he approached the 
block where he lived. After a sound 
night’s sleep he would map out a course 
of procedure, and, with a little luck, 
he would soon regain all that he had 
lost, perhaps even Edith Winters. The 
prospect was exhilarating and he was 
in a mood approaching cheerfulness 
when he turned in under the canopy 
and stepped inside the vestibule of the 
apartment house. 

There he stopped and looked down 
at his feet. His shoes were soggy and 
mud-streaked and the lower portions of 
his trousers were drenched. His hat, 
soaked through, pressed like a leaden 
weight against his head. He caught a 
glimpse of himself in a panel of looking- 
glass along the wall, and he saw that 
his face was haggard and drawn and 
that there were great circles under his 
eyes. Even if, instead of using the ele- 
vator, he walked up the four flights to 
his apartment, he could not traverse the 
lobby without being seen by the switch- 
board operator. Furthermore, he had 
told the latter, at precisely twenty-four 
minutes after ten, that he was retiring 
for the night and must not be dis- 
turbed. 

A man dislikes to appear a fool even 
in the eyes of servants; besides, even 
now Drake’s conscience was not entirely 
clear. He had come within a hair’s 
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breadth of committing a murder, and 
the experience had instilled in him a 
feeling of potential guilt. As a result 
his reasoning was not entirely clear 
even to himself, but he decided it would 
not be much trouble to return to his 
apartment by the same way he had left 
it. Consequently, after only a brief 
hesitation, he was out on the sidewalk 
again, and in a few minutes he had 
retraced his route of four hours ago 
and was standing on the fire-escape 
landing outside his apartment. Chuck- 
ling at the unnecessary pains he had 
taken to arrange an alibi, he shoved up 
the sash and crawled through. Fum- 
bling in the dark, he made his way to 
the door of his sitting room. He opened 
it, and it was but a brief moment before 
he had stepped through and switched 
on the electric light. 

An uneasy feeling, a weird and un- 
accountable presentiment, seized him as 
he glanced about the apartment. At 
first everything seemed just as he had 
left it, yet he had a vague feeling that 
some one had visited his rooms during 
his absence. He passed through one 
room after another, glancing sharply 


_into dim corners and behind chairs and 


cabinets. Finally he entered his bed- 
room, and of a sudden his uneasy sen- 
sations took on a sharper edge. He 
pressed the electric-light button, cast a 
swift glance about the room, and sud- 
denly his gaze became riveted on the 
bed. 

A huddled shape lay on the white 
coverlet. The head was thrown back, 
and one arm hung limply over the side 
of the bed. Even before Drake saw the 
crimson drops that had trickled from a 
wound in the chest he knew that the 
man was quite dead. Then he glanced 
at the ashen face and saw the twisted 
lips that suggested an agonizing death 
and suddenly he stood rigid, his trem- 
bling lips forming a name. 

The dead man was Fenton Long- 
street. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EDITH WINTERS. 


SENSE of awe struck Drake as he 

gazed into the lifeless face of the 
man he had hated—the man whom, only 
a few hours ago, he had been deter- 
mined to kill. The twisted and dis- 
torted features told that Longstreet’s 
last conscious moments had _ been 
crowded with terror and anguish. Per- 
haps he had seen death creeping upon 
him, but had been unable to elude his 
murderer. Despite the disfiguration, 
the face still showed traces of the strik- 
ing appearance and dashing personality 
that had characterized Fenton Long- 
street in life. 

A feeling of relief, of which he was 
half ashamed, came to Drake as he 
gazed down upon the dead man. He 
felt no elation because a hated and de- 
spised rival had been removed, but his 
satisfaction was due solely to the cir- 
cumstance that Edith Winters had es- 
caped becoming the wife of a scoun- 
drel. He wondered whether she had 
really loved him, or whether she had 
been merely fascinated by his masterful 
personality and the subtleties and wiles 
in which Longstreet had been an adept. 
In either event he hoped her grief would 
be of short duration. 

Quickly he recovered from the daze 
in which the finding of the body had 
left him, and now he was struck by the 
It seemed 
an odd whim of fate that he should find 
Longstreet dead in his own apartment, 
and he wondered how it had come 
about. Evidently the man had been 
stabbed to death, for there was a slit 
in the soft shirt just above the heart, 
and the fabric around it was stained a 
deep red. 

He turned his face away, and an ob- 
ject lying on the floor attracted his 
With an incoherent mutter he 


strangeness of his discovery. 


gaze. 


picked it up, recognizing a paper cutter 
of unique design that had been given 
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him by a friend many years ago. A 
reddish slime adhered to the sharp and 
finely tapering blade, and it took on a 
ghastly aspect in the bright electric 
light. 

Drake’s head swam a little as he 
looked down at the knife. Longstreet, 
the man he had threatened to kill, had 
been murdered in his own apartment, 
and his own paper cutter had served 
as the murderous weapon. Moving his 
eyes from the knife to the inert heap 
on the bed, he had an odd and uncom- 
fortable sensation that he himself might 
have been the murderer. In_ his 
thoughts, while lying awake in his cell 
at night, he had slain Longstreet time 
and time again, and he had felt a fierce 
rejoicing in the deed. Now Longstreet 
was dead, and the only difference was 
that the hand of another had executed 
the deed that had been conceived in his 
own mind. 

He tried to shrug the feeling away, 
telling himself that his reasoning was 
absurd and impractical, and that the 
fact of Longstreet having been mur- 
dered in his own apartment was nothing 
but a baffling coincidence. How it had 
come about was beyond him, but he 
supposed there must be a simple ex- 
planation of what, at the moment, 

eemed so mystifying. His mind leaped 

from futile speculation to the practical 
aspects of the affair, and suddenly it 
occurred to him that it was his duty to 
notify the police at once. 

He stepped into the other room and 
picked up the telephone. Suddenly, as 
he was about to removed the receiver 
from its hook, a blank look came into 
his face. With a start he recalled that 
the last time he had used the instru- 
ment it had been to instruct the opera- 
tor down below that he was retiring for 
the night and must not be disturbed. 
That had been at exactly twenty-four 
minutes after ten, and now it came to 
him with something of a shock that, as 
far as any human being but himself 























was aware, he had been in his apart- 
ment uninterruptedly since that time. 

He put the telephone down with a 
little bang. A trifle dazedly he looked 
toward the room in which the dead man 
lay. Longstreet must have been mur- 
dered some time between ten-twenty- 
four and the time of Drake’s return to 
his apartment. Drake himself had care- 
fully arranged evidence tending to show 
that he had been in his rooms all the 
time. No one had seen him leave the 
apartment, Thanks to a troubled con- 
science and an inbred dislike of appear- 
ing absurd, nobody had witnessed his 
return. Consequently, as far as all out- 
ward indications went, he had been in 
his apartment at the time of Long- 
street’s death. 

The conclusion came to him with 
stunning force. He had been caught 
in the meshes of his own alibi. He had 
thought it a bit of clever strategy at 
the time; now he saw that it was a 
boomerang that would rebound and 
strike him. As far as he could see, 
there was no escape from the situation 
in which he found himself. The police 
would have no trouble fastening the 
motive on him, and the other circum- 
stances would render his conviction a 
foregone conclusion. 

Only one hope remained to him, but 
he cast it aside almost instantly. Wes- 
son was the only man who knew that 
he had left his apartment, but he could 
scarcely expect help from the man he 
had threatened to kill. Instead of com- 
ing to his rescue, Wesson would be 
hugely pleased at Drake’s predicament, 
and in all probability he would flatly 
deny that Drake had been at his house 
during the night. Drake quickly saw 
that there was no hope in that direc- 
tion. 

He felt the need of cool thinking, but 
his thoughts and emotions were hope- 
lessly jumbled. A tumult of bitterness 
and despair surged up within him. Only 
an hour ago he had been planning to 
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start life over again and regain what 
he had lost. Now, through‘one of fate’s 
grim jests, he found himself check- 
mated at the start. Edith Winters, 
whose faith and love he had hoped to 
win back, would be thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was a murderer, and so 
would everybody else. The evidence of 
his guilt was too overwhelming to leave 
him a single ray of hope. 

For a while, as he restlessly paced the 
floor, he found himself floundering in 
impenetrable darkness. Then, out of 
the blackness of despair and bewilder- 
ment, came the realization that he must 
act. For a moment he thought of flight, 
but he brushed the temptation aside al- 
most instantly. Daylight would not 
come for several hours yet, and in the 
meantime he could easily make his es- 
cape. But the idea of flight was re- 
pugnant to him; besides, his disappear- 
ance under the circumstances would 
only supply the final proof of his guilt. 
He must think of something else, and 
in the meantime, until his mind was 
functioning more clearly, it would be 
just as well to delay notifying the po- 
lice. 

Already, under the stress of his pre- 
dicament, his brain was clearing. <A 
horde of perplexing questions crowded 
upon him. Again he wondered how it 
had come about that Longstreet had 
been murdered in his apartment. He 
was baffled at the outset, for he could 
think of no reason why Longstreet 
should visit his rooms during his ab- 
sence. Neither did it seem likely that 
a man of Longstreet’s athletic build had 
been brought there by’force. It was 
more likely that he had been tricked 
into coming. If so, the murderer must 
have had a particular reason for wish- 
ing the crime to take place in Drake’s 
rooms. Putting aside the question of 
how he had contrived to get his victim 
into the apartment without attracting 
the attention of the attendants, Drake 
cudgeled his wits in vain to imagine what 
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had prompted him to select this par- 
ticular setting for the enactment of his 
crime. 

Wesson’s name leaped into his mind 
as he pondered the question, but the 
suspicion seemed absurd from the start. 
Wesson would have been quite capable 
of perpetrating such an outrage, and it 
was conceivable that he had deliberately 
plotted the crime with a view to fixing 
the guilt on Drake, but in other respects 
the theory seemed untenable. Long- 
street and Wesson had been the best of 
friends, and Drake was almost certain 
there had never been cause for enmity 
between them. They had been confi- 
dential cronies for a great many years, 
and together they had plotted a number 
of shady enterprises that had brought 
them still closer together. Drake 
promptly decided that, whatever other 
crimes Wesson might have been guilty 
of, he had not murdered his partner, 

His speculations seemed to have run 
into a cul-de-sac. Precious moments 
were slipping by and he was not getting 
anywhere, In a little while he must 
notify the police, and he knew what the 
outcome would be. They would arrest 
him on the strength of the circumstan- 
tial evidence, and then his chance of 
clearing himself would be gone. Again 
Edith Winters drifted into his thoughts, 
spurring his mind to new activity. 

As yet he had given the scene of the 
murder only a casual glance. He would 
make a careful search of the bedroom, 
he decided, in the hope of finding some- 
thing that might suggest a course of ac- 
tion to his mind. The paper cutter, 
which he had dropped beside the bed 
after identifying it as his own, was 
one clew; a more thorough inspection 
might reveal others. He crossed the 
thickly carpeted floor and entered the 
bedroom. 

Just inside the door he stopped short, 
scarcely able to repress a gasp of 
amazement. A girl was standing beside 


the bed, gazing rigidly into the dead 
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man’s face. She neither heard nor saw 
Drake, whose approach had been muf- 
fled by the heavy carpet. Her slender 
figure was draped in a long black coat 
from which water was still dripping. 
The waves of chestnut hair that showed 
beneath the brim of her hat were moist 
and rumpled from contact with rain 
and wind. 

“Edith!” whispered Drake, but the 
girl was so engrossed in her contempla- 
tion of the dead man that she did not 
hear. ‘ 

Her presence mystified Drake. She 
could not have entered the apartment 
since his return from Wesson’s house, 
so she must have been there ahead of 
him. He noticed that the door of the 
clothes closet, in the farther corner of 
the bedroom, stood open, and he guessed 
she had been hiding there, having come 
out of her place of concealment while 
he was in the other room. But the 
question that troubled him most was 
what she was dotng in his apartment 
in the early hours of the morning. 

Just then his speculations were in- 
terrupted by the expression 
which he saw in Edith Winters’ face. 
It was almost startling. 
The smooth oval of her face was very 
white, and 
that her intense pallor was not due to 
horror inspired by the gruesome spec- 
tacle before her. Her large amber eyes 
were hard and cold, and the quivering 
of her and little tremors 
at the corners of her highly sensitized 
lips told him that the intensity of her 
emotions was due to something quite 
different. 

He could scarcely believe his senses 
but as he stood there watching her, try: 
ing to read the astounding expression 
face, he felt almost certain that 
Edith Winters hated Longstreet as bit 
terly and vehemently as Drake himself 
had hated him. 

He tried to analyze the impression, 


but just then the girl's eyes left the dead 


strange 
bewildering, 


yet he had a curious feeling 


nostrils the 


of her 

















man’s face and turned to the floor. 
Quickly she stooped and picked up the 
crimson-stained knife which Drake had 
dropped after his brief examination of 
it. He remembered he had once showr 
it to her and that she had admired the 
quaint workmanship, and now a quick 
intake of breath told him that she had 
recognized it. 

A designing look crept into her pale 
face, but Drake scarcely noticed it. His 
mind was still busy with the amazing 
discovery he had made a few moments 
ago. Bewildering as it had seemed, her 
expression had plainly told him that she 
hated the man she had been about to 
marry. Drake was utterly at a loss to 
comprehend it all, but a terrifying sus- 
picion flashed into his mind. After all, 
Edith Winters’ hatred of Longstreet 
was no more mystifying than her pres- 
ence in Drake’s apartment in the early 
hours of the morning. His mind, act- 
ing independent of his will, hastily put 
two and two together, and the result 
left him a little faint. If Edith had 
hated Longstreet, then 

Somehow he could not finish the 
thought. By sheer force of will power 
he thrust the tormenting suspicion 
aside, and in the same instant his mental 
processes were interrupted by another 
strange movement on the girl’s part. 
Handling the knife with evident reluc- 
tance, she took out a handkerchief and 
gingerly folded it around the blade. 
Then she unbuttoned her coat, and a 
moment later the knife had disappeared 
among the folds of her dress. 

Drake watched the proceeding in 
stark bewilderment, and in the same in- 
stant the girl’s eyes turned toward the 
doorway and met his own. She stag- 
gered back a step, and her face under- 
went a sudden change. [or several 
moments they stood staring at each 
other, neither speaking. Drake, filled 
with tormenting doubts, scarcely no- 
ticed that once more her eyes had 
turned cold and hard. He asked him- 
2l’-—ps 
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self why she had concealed the knife, 
and the answer his mind gave back to 
his own question filled him with a sick- 
ening dread. 

She gathered herself with a quick- 
ness characteristic of her buoyant na- 
ture, and now she was measuring him 
with a somewhat disdainful glance. 

“What I can’t understand,” she icily 
remarked, “is why you came back. I 
thought you had decided to cheat the 
fiddler out of his pay and run away.” 

Drake, looking at her as if he did not 
quite understand, stepped a little farther 
into the room. 

“You were not here when I came,” 
she elucidated, still eying him coldly 
and searchingly. “I took the liberty of 
inspecting your rooms, and when I 
found that,” with a slight nod toward 
the lifeless heap on the bed, “I was al- 
most certain you did not intend to re- 
turn. I waited a while, and finally I 
heard a noise that sounded as if a win- 
dow were being opened somewhere. 
Not knowing who the intruder might 
be, I took refuge in the clothes closet. 
Then I heard steps approaching the bed, 
and I remembered having heard or read 
somewhere that the murderer usually 
returns to the scene of his crime. I 
opened the door a crack and looked out, 
and then I saw you.” 

Drake nodded dazedly. Edith’s ex- 
planations seemed to leave a great deal 
unexplained. 

“T couldn’t see what you were doing,” 
she went on, “but after a while you 
stepped into the other room, and- I 
thought it safe to come out. When I 
looked up a few moments ago, you 
were standing in the doorway. How 
long had you been spying on me?” 

“Spying? Isn’t that a rather harsh 
word, Edith? Your conduct was rather 
surprising, you know.” 

She averted her face for an instant 
as if to hide an expression of which 
she was ashamed, then her cool amber 
eyes looked once more into his own. 
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“Why did you do it?” she asked, her 
voice expressing a curious medley of 
reproach and regret. 

He regarded her questioningly. “Just 
what do you mean, Edith?” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 
“Let’s not quibble, Donald. You know 
what I mean. You killed Mr. Long- 
street—the man I love.” 

“Love?” Drake, vividly remember- 
ing the look of hate he had seen on her 
face as she stood beside the dead man, 
could not repress a smile of incredu- 
lity. “Love?” he repeated. “Are you 
sure you loved him, Edith?” 

“Why, of course,’ she said simply, 
but he could see that her outward calm 
was masking a terrific mental tension. 
“As you very well know, we were to 
have been married on the fifteenth of 
next month.” 

Drake nodded, at the same time won- 
dering why she pretended love for a 
man of whom, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, she had evinced such an intense 
hatred. 

“Why did you kill him?” she asked 
again. “But I needn’t ask. Your mo- 
tive is quite apparent. Only I didn’t 
think you would stoop to anything so 
dastardly. I can see now that you are 
not the man I once thought you were.” 

He winced, then looked at her in ut- 
ter bewilderment, as if sensing a con- 
tradiction somewhere. His glance fell, 
and he looked pointedly at the part of 
her clothing where he had seen the knife 
disappear. 

“IT admit I was quite prepared to kill 
him,” he declared. ‘I meant to kill 
Wesson, too. Those two scoundrels 
ruined my future and deprived me of 
everything that made life worth living. 
I thought I could gleefully send them 
to another world. I found I was mis- 
taken. Somehow I couldn’t go through 
with it, presumably because I lack the 
essential qualities of a murderer.” He 
smiled bitterly. “By the way, what are 
you going to do with the knife.” 
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She started a little. “Oh, you saw 
me pick it up?” 

“Why did you do it?” 

She hesitated for a moment; then: 
“I am not here to answer questions,” 
she coldly informed him. 

“Then I suppose it would be useless 
to ask you what you are doing in my 
apartment at this hour, how you man- 
aged to get in without a key, and how 
long you have been here?” 

“Yes, quite useless. All I care to say 
is that I have the best of reasons for 
everything. It seems to me that, if any 
explanations are required, they should 
come from you.” 

He seemed about to speak, then 
shrugged his shoulders, and came a few 
steps closer to the bed. The girl’s state- 
ments and questions, as well as her pre- 
vious conduct, were utterly bewildering. 
There was an ache in his heart and a 
leaden weight in his head. He stepped 
into the closet and took a long gray 
ulster from its peg, then covered the 
body as well as he could. One arm 
was hanging over the side of the bed, 
and suddenly he noticed that something 
was dangling from the tightly clenched 
fingers. The light was dim at that 
point, and he got down on his knees 
for a closer examination of the object. 
It was a strip of silk, a trifle over an 
inch wide, and he saw at once that it 
was a watch fob. With great difficulty 
he pried the fingers apart and released 
the watch that had been cramped in the 
dead man’s hand. 

“What are you doing?” asked Edith, 
who had been watching him from a 
little distance. 

Without answering, he got to his feet 
and examined the watch under the elec- 
tric light. The crystal, evidently of very 
fine glass, was cracked in several places. 
Though the watch was still running, the 
hands pointed to a quarter of one, and 
he saw the reason at once. The broken 
crystal was bent inward, and the firm 














pressure of the cracked glass had 
stopped the movement of the hands. 

His eyes narrowed as he contem- 
plated the tiny fissures in the crystal. 
He could explain it in no other way 
than that Longstreet had been attacked 
while looking at his watch. It was pos- 
sible, he thought, that the terrific mus- 
cular contraction that often accompanies 
violent death had caused his fingers to 
cramp around the watch with a force 
sufficient to splinter the fine and fragile 
glass. Just how the crystal had be- 
come cracked was of minor importance, 
however. What interested Drake far 
more was the apparent fact that “Long- 
street’s death had occurred exactly at a 
quarter of one. 

At a quarter of one, he vividly re- 
membered, he had been facing Wesson 
with an automatic in his hand. The 
recollection brought two distinct ideas 
in its train. He had already decided 
against the likelihood of Wesson being 
the murderer, and the broken crystal 
was ample proof that he had decided 
correctly. And not only that, but the 
shattered glass would serve as a perfect 
alibi for himself if only Wesson could 
be induced to corroborate it. He smiled 
bitterly at the thought, for he knew that 
an appeal to Wesson would be worse 
than useless, 

Presently he looked up and found 
Edith’s cool, questioning eyes on his 
face. The watch disappeared in his 
coat pocket. He could see that she had 
great difficulty mastering her emotions, 
though she was outwardly frigid and 
composed. He regarded her narrowly 
for a moment. 

“You needn’t answer, of course,” he 
told her, “but I have a particular reason 
for wishing to know what time you 
reached my apartment. If you will tell 


me that, I promise not to annoy you 
with further questions.” 

She hesitated, grew confused, then 
gave him a searching look, as if trying 
to read his mind. 
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“Very well,” she said finally. “I shall 
answer that one question, but no more. 
It was precisely half past twelve.” 

“And you have been here ever 
since ?” 7 

“I was to answer one question only,” 
she reminded him. “However, I 
haven’t the slightest objection to ad- 
mitting that I have been here since half 
past twelve.” 

Drake’s lips tightened into a thin 
streak. She had told him enough, 
though of course she did not realize the 
damning nature of her admission. She 
gazed at him as if unable to comprehend 
the purpose of his last two questions, 
and he wondered whether she did not 
possess histrionic abilities of a high or- 
der. Impulsively he stepped forward 
and seized her hand. 

“Edith, you must know that [ still 
love you,” he told her vehemently. “I 
would give my life for you this very 
moment. Why don’t yot be frank with 
me? No matter what has happened I’ll 
go the limit for you, but I can’t help 
you unless you are candid with me. 
Won’t you z 

The ringing of the telephone in the 
other room interrupted him. ‘The girl’s 
face turned a shade paler, and Drake 
felt a sharp twinge of apprehension. 
He took a few steps toward the other 
room, then checked himself, hesitated 
for a few moments, and, after a glance 
into the girl’s strained face, hurled him- 
self at the telephone. 

“Switchboard operator says two men 
have just started up in the elevator,” 
he breathlessly told her. “He thinks 
they’re from police headquarters.” 

A look of acute alarm leaped into her 
eyes, testifying that at last her superb 
composure was breaking down. She 
clutched convulsively at his sleeve. 

“If you meant what you said—about 
being willing to go the limit for me— 
you must get me away from here at 
once.” 

He nodded grimly as he started lead- 
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ing her to the room in the rear. Her 
request seemed final confirmation of the 
suspicion that had flashed through his 
mind when he saw the hateful look in 
her face as she gazed down at the dead 
man. From his pocket he took the 
bunch of skeleton keys that had already 
stood him in good stead and handed 
them to her. As he raised the window 
and assisted her out on the fire escape 
he briefly instructed her how to proceed 
after reaching the ground. Already the 
doorbell of his apartment was ringing 
insistently. With a fervent wish that 
she might get safely away, he quickly 
lowered the window and hurried to the 
front. 

Peal after peal sounded in the hall 
outside, Trying to look as unconcerned 
as possible, he opened the door, then 
stood aside while two men brushed past 
him and entered the room. 


CHAPTER V., 
“EPHEMERIS.” 


HAT can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
The calmness of Drake’s tones 
surprised even himself. His most 
harassing fear had vanished the mo- 
ment he saw Edith start down the fire 
escape, for his chief concern upon learn- 
ing of the arrival of the police had been 
for her safety. He would have felt 
comparatively at ease if he could have 
been sure that the building was not sur- 
rounded and that she had escaped 
safely. 

The two men, one broad-shouldered 
and blunt-featured, the other a sparsely 
proportioned man with a sandy mus- 
tache and a pair of lazy eyes that 
looked out good-naturedly from his 
mottled and unprepossessing counte- 
nance, walked unceremoniously about 
the room, glancing in all directions as 
if expecting to find something. 

“T am Gresham of police headquar- 
ters,” announced the smaller man, “and 
this is Hawkes, my assistant. Hope 
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you don’t mind being disturbed so early — 
in the morning. But I see you haven't 
been in bed yet.” 

He grinned as his indolent little eyes 
ran up and down Drake’s figure. Ofa 
sudden it occurred to Drake that he 
was still wearing his raincoat. The dis- 
covery he had made upon entering his 
apartment had been so startling that it 
had never occurred to him to remove 
it, and afterward developments had 
come so quickly that he had ‘given no 
thought to his appearance. 

“What we want to know,” added 
Gresham in genial tones, “is whether 
you've seen anything of Fenton Long- 
street to-night. His servant telephoned 
headquarters a while ago that his mas- 
ter had not come home, and the fellow 
seemed pretty badly worried. It seems 
Longstreet knew somebody was gun- 
ning for him and had given instruc- 
tions to notify the police if he should 
fail to come in at his usual time.” 

Drake felt instant relief. For a while 
he had feared that the police might in 
some unaccountable manner have 
learned of the murder, in which event 
the building would have been sur- 
rounded and Edith’s escape cut off. As 
long as they knew nothing beyond the 
fact that Longstreet had failed to re- 
turn at his usual hour, it was not likely 
they had taken any such precautions. 

“T fail to see why you come to me 
for information about Longstreet,” he 
said easily, hugging a forlorn hope that 
the two officers might not take the trou- 
ble to search the other rooms of the 
apartment. The longer he could delay 
discovery of the body the better would 
be Edith’s chances of evading arrest. 

“Oh, yes, you do, Mr. Drake,” and 
Gresham rolled his eyes insinuatingly. 
“You got out of the penitentiary only a 
few days ago, and naturally you don't 
feel any too well disposed toward the 
fellow who helped send you there. 
Anyhow, we understand that Longstreet 
was scared stiff of you.” 


















“Indeed,” drawled Drake, evading 
Gresham’s direct gaze. There was a 
deceptive air of stolidity about the man, 
but Drake had seen almost at first 
glance that he was dealing with one 
fully as alert and quick-witted as him- 
self. 

“Well, I think we'll have a look 
around,” said Gresham, and in the same 
instant Drake’s paltry hopes went glim- 
mering. The detective beckoned his as- 
sistant, and the two entered the room 
inthe rear. Finding nothing there, they 
stepped into Drake’s den, but here, too, 
their quest was fruitless. Finally they 
pushed open the bedroom door, and 
Drake braced himself for the crisis he 
knew was coming. 

He heard a muttered exclamation, 
and then his name was called in a sharp 
tone. He followed the other two into 
the bedroom and saw Gresham bent 
over the body, making an examination 
of the wound. After a quick inspection 
of the dead man, his muddy little eyes 
looked into Drake’s face. 

“What’s become of the knife?” he 
quietly asked. 

Drake shook his head, at the same 
time feeling a sense of elation at the 
thought that Edith had taken the 
weapon with her. With her finger 
prints on the handle, it might have 
proved a dangerous piece of evidence. 
Then he remembered the watch, with 
its mute evidence that the murder had 
occurred at a time when Edith had ad- 
mitted being in the apartment, and he 
hoped Gresham would not search his 
pockets. 

“Standing on 
rights, eh?” 
with a smile. 
do you much good, Mr. Drake. 


your constitutional 
questioned the detective 
“Well, I’m afraid it won't 
Look 


around and see if you can’t find a,, 


weapon of some kind, Hawkes.” 
Hawkes bent his huge body to the 
task, while Gresham began to search 


the dead man’s pockets. He extracted 
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a number of small articles, which he 
piled in a little heap on the bed, but 
the only thing that seemed of the slight- 
est interest to him was a pamphlet 
which he found in the inside breast 
pocket. His brow pickered into a frown 
as he read the title on the cover. 

“*Ephemeris.” What the dickens 
does that mean? Sounds like some 
new-fangled disease.” He turned the 
leaves of the booklet, and his frown 
deepened as he scanned long columns 
of figures and queer symbols. “Looks 
like an almanac. Know what it’s all 
about, Mr. Drake?” 

“T haven't the faintest idea,” admitted 
Drake, looking over his shoulder. As 
the detective had remarked, the pages 
bore a striking resemblance to those of 
an almanac. “And I don’t see how it 
can have any possible bearing on the 
murder,” he added. 

“I suppose not.” After a final puz- 
zled look, Gresham put the booklet in 
his pocket. “Now, Mr. Drake, don’t 
you think it would be a good idea for 
you to come clean?” 

Drake hesitated. There was little 
that he could tell, and that little would 
sound wildly improbable. While he was 
considering his answer, Hawkes rose 
from his kneeling ‘search and reported 
that he had found no trace of a weapon. 
Once more Drake felt Gresham’s mildly 
curious gaze on his face. Finally the 
detective sauntered into the other room, 
and in a few moments he was heard 
talking at the telephone. When he re- 
entered the bedroom an_ inscrutable 
smile hovered about his thin lips. 

“T just had a talk with the switchboard 
operator,” he announced. “He says you 
telephoned down just before ten-thirty 
that you were going to bed right away 
and didn’t want to be disturbed. Is that 
right?” 

Drake looked down at his mud- 
stained shoes, wrinkled trousers, and 
bedraggled raincoat. It had not oc- 


curred to him until now, but it sud- 
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denly struck him that his disheveled ap- 
pearance might be a thing in his favor. 

“Oh,” said Gresham with a shrug, 
“mud is cheap, and anybody can get a 
soaking a night like this by standing on 
the fire escape for a while. Is that how 
you got yours?” 

“Wouldn’t that be a rather foolish 
thing to do?” 

“Unless you had a good reason for 
doing it. Now, the operator says he 
is positive you didn’t go out after ten- 
thirty. He is certain he would have 
seen you if you had done so. Since 
you didn’t go out, I’m mighty curious 
to know how you got that soaking.” 

Drake, preferring to let the detective 
draw his own inferences, and also 
knowing that he could not enter into 
explanations without treading on dan- 
gerous ground, only smiled. 

“Well, this is how it looks to me,” 
the other went on. “You meant to go 
to bed about ten-thirty. You were dog 
tired, I suppose, and that’s why you 
told the operator you didn’t want to 
be disturbed. Then, before you had 
time to undress, Longstreet showed up. 
[ don’t know how he got into your 
apartment, for the operator says you 


had no callers except a man named 
Billings, and he left about ten. Any- 


how, Longstreet must have got in by 
some hook or crook, for he’s lying dead 
right here in this room. You hated 
Longstreet, and the moment you laid 
eyes on him you flew into a rage. 
Maybe you ran a knife into him before 
you realized what you were doing. 
That’s how such things sometimes hap- 
pen. Anyhow, you killed Longstreet, 
and then you got scared all of a sudden. 
You began to scheme how you might 
get out of the fix you were in. You 
couldn’t fix up an alibi very well after 
what you had told the operator, unless 
you could arrange some kind of evi- 
dence tending to prove that you had 
been out during the evening.” 
Gresham’s eyes were half shut while 


he was talking, and he seemed half 


asleep, yet Drake knew that he was be- 
ing watched every moment. 

“Like most murderers, you were 
nervous and excited and imagined the 
police would walk in on you most any 
moment. So you acted on the first idea 
that came to your mind and stepped out 
on the fire escape and got a good wet- 
ting. It wasn’t a very brilliant plan, but 
it was the best you could think of ina 
hurry. You hoped it would convince 
the police that you had been out a part 
of the night, even if the operator down- 
stairs hadn’t seen you, and I suppose 
you had a story all cooked up about 
how you found Longstreet dead on your 
bed when you got back. Wasn’t that 
about it?” 

Drake smiled. The theory that had 
just been outlined was a curious mix- 
ture of ingenuity and clumsiness, and 
he had an odd impression that Gresham 
himself did not more than half believe 
in it and had advanced it mainly in 
order to see what effect it would pro- 
duce. 

“It’s as good a guess as any,” he said 
carelessly. “I’m sure I couldn't sug- 
gest an improvement.” 

“IT think you could,” muttered 
Gresham dryly, “and I am wondering 
why you don’t.” 

Drake had a queer feeling that he 
was being subjected to some kind of 
psychological experiment, that he was 
being tried, tested, and weighed. He 
knew that a good many things were 
going on in Gresham’s mind that did 
not show on the surface, and it made 
him feel somewhat uncomfortable. 
With seeming aimlessness, the detective 
was sauntering hither and thither about 
the room, occasionally bending over a 
table or other article of furniture as 

*if he had found something of interest. 
Once he stopped directly in front of 
the bed and looked down at the dead 
man. 

“Would you mind telling me what 
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you found in Longstreet’s hand?” he 
asked abruptly, speaking in his habitual 
slow and lazy drawl. 

Drake started, and suddenly he felt 
as if Longstreet’s watch were scorching 
the lining of his pocket. How Gresham 
had guessed that something had been re- 
moved from the dead man’s hand was 
utterly beyond him. 

The detective chuckled softly. ‘Look 
at this hand a moment.” He raised the 
limp arm that had hung over the side 
of the bed. ‘The fingers are rigid, and 
each one is bent at both joints, with 
the tips pointing toward the palm. No 
man ever died with his fingers in that 
position. It proves that the hand was 
opened violently after rigor mortis had 
set in. What was it you found, Mr. 
Drake ?” 

Drake could only stare. The accu- 
racy of Gresham’s deduction seemed al- 
most uncanny. 

“After making such a brilliant de- 
duction you ought to be able to answer 
your own question,” he banteringly sug- 
gested. 

“Well, I might make a guess.” The 
detective was still examining the dead 
nan’s hand. Presently he looked up 
and turned a grinning face toward 
Drake. “I won't guarantee to hit it 
off right the first time, but my guess 
would be that it was a watch.” 

“How ” Drake began; then, re- 
alizing his blunder, he checked himself. 

“Surprised you, didn’t I? It’s sim- 
ple enough when you know how. 
There’s a circular depression in the cen- 
ter of the palm that might have been 
formed by a watch. After rigor mortis 
has set in such impressions remain in 
the flesh for some little time. After- 
ward the elasticity of the skin flattens 
them out. Longstreet must have had a 
very tight grip on the watch in order 
to make such a lasting impression, or 
else you took it out of his hand within 
the last half hour or so. Won’t you 
let us see it, Mr. Drake?” 
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Drake’s head was swimming. The 
swiftness and accuracy of the detec- 
tive’s reasoning had proved a bit stag- 
gering, and all he could think of was 
that the watch constituted a clew that 
might prove highly dangerous to Edith 
Winters. 

Gresham seemed amused at his be- 
wilderment. “We detectives have to 
know a little of everything. Before the 
night is over I hope to add a brand- 
new word to my vocabulary. I intend 
to find out the meaning of ‘Ephemeris.’ 
I don’t know whether it’s a soft drink 
or the name of a movie star, but I have 
a hunch it’s got something to do with 
this case. Now, Mr. Drake, what about 
that watch?” 

Drake backed discreetly toward the 
door. “I didn’t admit I knew anything 
about the watch,” he remarked, tem- 
porizing. ‘But, even if what you say 
is true, how can such a thing as a watch 
have any bearing on this murder?” 

“A lot, unless I’m mistaken. How 
do you suppose it happened that Long- 
street was holding a watch in his hand 
at the moment he was murdered? 
Looks as though he might have been 
timing his own death—don’t it? Any- 
how, when I know the answer to that 
question, I’ll know a lot more about this 
job than I do now.” 

Drake opened his eyes wide. What 
Gresham had said about the likelihood 
of Longstreet having timed his own 
death suggested a new train of thought. 

“You don’t think he committed sui- 
cide?” he exclaimed. 

Gresham looked up at him, a twinkle 
in his eyes, “I know he didn’t. People 
don’t commit suicide quite that way. 
Now, Mr. Drake, won’t you show me 
the watch?” 

Drake took another step toward the 
door. 

“You won't? 


’ 


Search him, Hawkes.’ 

Drake hesitated only a moment 
longer. Before the lubberly Hawkes 
could move a single step he had hurled 
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himself at the door. In another mo- 
ment he was out in the hall, dashing 
for the stairs. Taking three steps at 
a time, he soon reached the ground 
floor, startling a drowsily nodding 
switchboard operator from his doze, 
then crossed the lobby with a few 
bounds, and, vaguely wondering at the 
ease with which he had managed his 
escape, hurried out into the open. 

His abrupt flight had taken Hawkes 
completely by surprise. ‘The bird’s 
vamosed!” he exclaimed. 

Gresham gave an amused chuckle. 
“And that’s exactly what we wanted 
him to do, Hawkes. You wait here. 
Telephone the district attorney’s office.” 

Then, with surprising swiftness, he 
was off in pursuit of the fugitive. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRAPPED. 


OWN two flights of the fire escape 
ran Edith Winters, and then she 
stopped on the landing, and, pausing 
for a few moments in the pelting rain 
and snarling wind, looked up at the 
window which Drake had just closed 
behind her. As she stood there she 
seemed only a shadow dimly silhouetted 
against the blackness of the night. 

For a while she seemed to hesitate, 
then resolutely retraced her steps to 
the window on the fourth floor. In 
a moment she had shoved up the sash 
and nimbly swung herself across the 
sill. She closed the window with a 
little slam that was deadened by the 
roar of the wind, and groped across 
the dark room until she found the door. 

From the other side came voices, and 
she bent her head to the keyhole and 
listened, but soon she was unable to 
distinguish the sounds, and she knew 
the men had moved into the bedroom. 
Softly she pushed the door open and 
stepped out. Now the voices were 
quite distinct, and a series of conflict- 
ing expressions crossed her face as she 


listened to Gresham’s questions and 
Drake’s evasive answers. A triumphant 
smile wreathed her lips as she noticed 
the detective’s perplexity concerning the 
knife with which the crime had been 
committed, but it was followed by a 


puzzled frown at his mention of the 


word “Ephemeris.” 

Her eyes narrowed reflectively, as if 
she vaguely recalled having heard the 
word before, but could not remember 
the exact connection. And in the next 
moment the conversation in the other 
room took a new and startling turn. 
Gresham was saying something about 
an object that had been removed from 
the dead man’s hand, and suddenly it 
came to her that she had seen Drake 
wrench Longstreet’s fingers apart. His 
conduct had been very mysterious, she 
had thought at the time, and she had 
not been able to see the thing he had 
found. Now she gathered from the 
questions and answers in the next room 
that it was a watch, and she wondered 
dimly how such an object could be of 
significance in relation to the murder. 

For a time all her thoughts were 
trained on the exchange of questions 
and evasions between Gresham and 
Drake, and a look of bewilderment in 
her face told that a number of ideas 
in her mind were being upset. For 
several minutes she seemed quite dazed, 
and then a violent interruption scat- 
tered her thoughts and caused her to 
dodge quickly into a corner. With a 
bound Drake came out of the bedroom, 
and in a moment he had disappeared 
through the door leading into the hall. 
She held her breath, and then a smile 
came to her lips. An instant later she 
saw Gresham, swift and agile as a 
hound, start in pursuit of Drake. 

She remained in the corner a few 
minutes longer before she cautiously 
came forth. All was quiet in the other 
room. She wondered, as she tiptoed 
forward, whether Drake would succeed 
in eluding the wiry little detective. She 





















advanced silently until she could get a 
glimpse of the bedroom. A huge man, 
evidently the one who had been ad- 
dressed as Hawkes during the conver- 
sation, was sitting in a chair, with back 
turned toward her. His head was 
thrown back against the chair, and now 
and then a nod signified that he was 
growing drowsy. 

Finally she turned away, and the 
thoughtful expression of her face told 
that she had heard and seen enough. 
Quietly she made her way to the win- 
dow giving upon the fire escape. She 
stepped out on the landing and began 
the descent, but suddenly she drew back 
and looked sharply about her. It was 
still dark, but a faint gray tinge in the 
eastern horizon told that dawn was 
near. A succession of slight sounds 
caused her to glance down, and her fig- 
ure stiffened as she perceived the cause. 
Some one was coming up the fire escape. 

She seemed in a quandary for a mo- 
ment. To reach the ground without 
encountering the person coming up was 
impossible. Deciding quickly, she hur- 
ried up the steps she had just descended 
and once more entered the dark room 
in the rear of Drake’s apartment. Clos- 
ing the window behind her, she swiftly 
dodged into a corner and waited. 

Minutes passed, and then a blurred 
shape appeared outside the window. A 
slight grating sound told that the sash 
was being raised, and then the shadowy 
figure climbed over the sill. Edith 
strained her eyes, but in the darkness 
she could see nothing but an indistinct 
flicker. The intruder closed the win- 
dow and groped warily across the floor, 
passing within a few feet of where she 
stood. As the mysterious prowler 
Opened the door and stepped into the 
adjoining room, she crept cautiously 
from the corner and followed. 

Her motions, as she tiptoed forward 
in the wake of the intruder, were nimble 
and alert. As her quarry passed into 
the glare of the electric light she saw 
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a squat figure in a dripping raincoat 
that reached nearly to his heels. The 
brim of his hat was pressed low over 
his forehead, and, together with his up- 
turned collar, obscured most of his face, 
but Edith doubted whether she would 
have recognized it even if she had been 
able to see it. She clung close to the 
walls of the room as the man traversed 
the floor and turned into the doorway 
leading to the bedchamber. There he 
paused and seemed <c be looking in- 
tently at something inside the room. 
Cautiously, so as not to make the 
slightest sound, Edith came forward, 
step by step, approaching the doorway. 
She wondered whether Hawkes were 
asleep, or whether the intruder’s silent 
progress had failed to disturb him. She 
started slightly as she saw the man 
take a short, blunt instrument from 
his pocket, and she managed to be only 
a few steps behind him when he walked 
into the bedroom. Craning her neck, 
she looked around the doorpost and 
watched him as he tiptoed up behind 
the chair in which Hawkes was sitting. 
Suddenly he swung the instrument 
over the detective’s head, as if about 
to deal a stunning blow, and Edith was 
about to utter a cry of warning. She 
thought the detective was feigning, but 
she did not know he had not slept for 
thirty-eight hours and that now the ten- 
sion had eased somewhat he had 
snatched a few moments to relax. But 
the intruder, evidently discovering that 
Hawkes was soundly asleep, slipped the 
bludgeon into his pocket. A_ low 
chuckle of gratification fell from his 
lips as he turned to the dead man. 
Edith, intently following his every 
movement, seemed to find the proceed- 
ing very mystifying. One of Long- 
street’s arms was hanging over the side 
of the bed, and upon this the intruder’s 
entire attention seemed to be centered. 
He seized the hand and raised it, and 
for a few moments he seemed to be 
staring intently down at the fingers. 
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Edith remembered that Gresham had 
spoken about them, remarking upon 
their peculiar position, and of a sudden 
a suspicion as to the prowler’s mission 
flashed through her mind. 

It was evident that he was after the 
watch—the watch which Drake had re- 
moved from the dead man’s hand and 
about which Gresham had so persist- 
ently questioned him. Edith, watching 
him closely, felt that there were a great 
many things which she did not under- 
stand, but the prowler’s conduct con- 
vinced her that his object was nothing 
but the watch. She felt doubly sure 
of it when a mutter of dismay signified 
that he had failed to find the thing he 
had come for. The discovery that some 
one had anticipated him seemed to agi- 
tate the man greatly, and his rigid bear- 
ing indicated that he was in a state of 
intense fear. 

Finally he dropped the hand, and in 
the same instant his head came up a 
trifle. The tension of his figure made 
Edith wonder whether he suspected that 
some one was watching him. For sev- 
eral m6ments he stood inert, and Edith 
imagined that he was holding his breath 
while listening for sounds. Then, evi- 
dently deciding that he had been mis- 
taken, his air of vigilance vanished, and 
presently he turned away from the bed. 

Edith, fearing discovery, glided 
silently toward the room in the rear of 
the apartment. She had no sooner 
taken up a position in a corner than the 
man followed her, but he walked 
straight to the window and went out 
on the fire escape. Edith waited until 
she thought he was at least halfway 
down before she took up the pursuit. 
It had grown a shade lighter, and when 
she dropped to the ground she saw the 
man turn into a basement entrance a 
few feet away. She felt a trifle bewil- 
dered. The directions Drake had given 
her when he handed her the skeleton 
keys were still clear in her mind, though 
at the time she had had no intention 


of following them, and now the man 
seemed to be taking identically the same 
course which Drake had pointed out to 
her. 

After a moment’s hesitancy, she 
made for the basement entrance in 
which her quarry had disappeared. She 
took the skeleton keys from her pocket, 
but the man had left the door unlocked, 
and she entered without difficulty. As 
she stepped into a dark passage, she 
heard his steps at the other end and 
knew that he was heading for the street 
entrance. 

Suddenly she stopped. The man’s 
footfalls had ceased, though she felt 
certain that he was still in the basement. 
Mhky darkness surrounded her on all 
sides, and the dank air gave her a chok- 
ing sensation. She felt a momentary 
impulse to turn back, but she quickly 
stifled her misgivings and started for- 
ward once more. 

Again she came to a dead stop. 
Though the darkness was impenetrable, 
she had a weird sensation that the man 
was standing only a foot or two away. 
Some one’s breath was trailing through 
the dank air, and then a hand reached 
out and seized her arm. 

“Who are you?” demanded a snarling 
voice. 

The fierce clutch at her arm made her 
wince, but she made no answer. 

“Tell me who you are,” the voice 
went on, this time more insistently. 

Edith made a desperate effort to 
gather her scattered senses. She saw 
now that the man had deliberately lured 
her into a trap. Knowing some one was 
watching him, he had deftly led her 
into a place where he would have an 
advantage over her. The darkness and 
the damp air gave edge to her fear, but 
she mastered it quickly. 

“Then you didn’t see me?” she 
naively asked. 

“No, but I had a feeling somebody 
was spying on me. You were mighty 
elusive, but I was determined to have 




















a chat with you, and now I’ve got you 
exactly where I want you. Better speak 
fast, young lady. What’s your name, 
and why are you snooping about in my 
affairs?” 

He tightened the pressure on her arm, 
and Edith gave a little gasp of pain, but 
still she refused to answer. 

“Won't talk, eh? Well, let me ask 
you another question. Do you know 
who I am?” 

“No,” she truthfully declared. “I 
didn’t see your face, and I’m not sure 
I would have recognized it if I had.” 

The man was indistinguishable in the 
darkness, but something told her that 
her statement had relieved him. 

“That’s all right as far as it goes,” 
he declared, “but before you get away 
from this place you are going to tell 
me what you mean by spying on me. 
I assure you that I mean business and 
that I won’t stand on ceremony.” 

His tones chilled her a little. “Do 
you mean that you will kill me unless 
] answer your questions?” 

He laughed unpleasantly. “Well, you 
heard what I said. You can construe it 
any way you like. It will be a whole 
lot better for you if you tell me what 
I want to know.” 

Edith knew she was in desperate dan- 
ger, but she controlled her fears and 
cudgeled her wits for a way out of the 
situation. She wondered whether the 
man would let her go even if she an- 
swered his questions, and she strongly 
suspected that he would not. 

“I don’t see that my name matters,” 
the declared, managing to speak in even 
tones. 

“Well, perhaps not.” The man 
seemed about to change his tactics. 
“What did you see while you were spy- 
ing On me?” 

“I thought you were looking for 
something.” 

“And have you any idea what I was 
looking for?” 

“None whatever.” 
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“You lie!’ he declared thickly. “I 
think I know how to force the truth 
out of you, though.” 

Again his tones frightened her. The 
darkness, which prevented her from 
seeing his face, seemed to render him 
doubly terrifying, Suddenly he dropped 
her arm, and in the next instant she 
recoiled sharply as his fingers wound 
around her throat. She tried to scream, 
but the result was only a feeble gasp. 
His fingers tightened by degrees around 
her throat, choking off her breath. She 
struggled furiously, but all the while 
a treacherous weakness was. stealing 
over her. The darkness seemed to grow 
a shade blacker. She felt herself sink- 
ing. 

The clutch at her throat relaxed a 
trifle. The man was speaking, but she 
could not make out the words. A\ll at 
once an inspiration filtered through her 
dazed state of mind. Vaguely she re- 
membered the knife she had picked 
from the floor in Drake’s bedroom. 
She had wrapped it in a handkerchief 
and thrust it inside her dress. If she 
could only reach it before—— 

Again the man’s hissing accents 
sounded in her ear. Squirming a little, 
she slowly worked an arm forward un- 
til she could insert her hand inside the 
coat. After a few moments’ fumbling, 
her hand came in contact with the han- 
dle of the knife. Cautiously she drew 
it out and removed the~ handkerchief. 
Her courage rose a notch as her fingers 
closed firmly around the handle. 

“You won't, eh?” snarled the man, 
and once more his fingers closed firmly 
around her throat. “Well, we will 
see 

He broke into a scream as Edith made 
a slashing motion with the knife. She 
could not know how badly she had 
wounded him, but in an instant his 
hands left her throat. She drew a long 
breath and tried to steady herself, but 
the severe choking had left her weak 
and faint. Slowly, gropingly, she made 
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her way to the front of the basement. 
The man seemed to have melted away 
in the shadows, and she was almost at 
the door when of a sudden she heard a 
slight sound at her back. before she 
realized the nature of the treacherous 
attack, her feet were jerked from under 
her and she fell headlong to the floor. 

The man’s diabolical laugh dinned in 
her ears. “Thought you had finished 
me, didn’t you?” he jeered. “All I got 
was a scratch on the wrist, and I’ll soon 
settle with you for that. You'll be lucky 
if you ever get out of here alive. Know 
who you're dealing with, young lady?” 

She felt herself sinking. Of a sud- 
den the basement seemed to have be- 
come a chamber of horrors. A dark- 
ness even blacker than the physical one 
was closing in around her. She scarcely 
realized that her lips were moving and 
that she was answering his question. 

“Yes, you are—the man who—mur- 
dered Fenton Longstreet.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
HANDCUFFS. 

KEEPING safely within the shadow 

line formed by the buildings, 
Drake ran swiftly for a distance of 
half a dozen blocks before he thought 
it safe to stop and take breath. His 
escape had been accomplished with an 
ease that surprised and elated him, but 
he knew that the danger was not yet 
past. Gresham would undoubtedly send 
out a general alarm for him, and within 
a few minutes he would be a hunted 
man. 

He stepped into a doorway, wholly 
unaware that, on the other side of the 
street and half a block behind, a small, 
wiry man in raincoat and slouch hat was 
doing exactly the same thing. Drake’s 
hands were in his coat pocket, and he 
was fingering the watch he had taken 
from Longstreet’s hand. He congratu- 
lated himself upon having deprived 
Gresham of so valuable a clew. As for 
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Edith, he supposed she was safely at 
home by this time, but he wished he 
could be sure. Besides, he felt it his 
duty to see her and warn her against 
discussing what she knew of the night’s 
events. 

Dawn was breaking and the down- 
pour was easing into a gentle patter. A 
discordant din and rumble signified the 
awakening of the city to another day, 
Drake felt it was expedient to hurry, 
for he could not be sure how long his 
liberty was to last. In vain he looked 
about him for a place that had a public 
telephone, then he remembered that 
Edith Winters’ home was only a few 
blocks away. He walked briskly, and 
in a few moments he was at the door, 
jabbing impatiently at the bell. 

Time and again he sent sharp peals 
echoing through the house, then the 
door came open a crack and a man’s 
voice indignantly demanded what was 
wanted at such an unseemly hour. 

“Good morning, Higgins,’ was 
Drake’s greeting as he recognized an 
old manservant whose acquaintance he 
had made while he was a regular caller 
at the Winters house. “Sorry to dis- 
turb you, but can you tell me whether 
Miss Winters is at home?” 

The servant’s face brightened, for 
Drake had been a favorite of his in the 
old days, yet the question seemed to 
startle him. 

“At home?” he echoed. “Of course 
Miss Winters is at home. Where else 
would she be at this hour?” 

“J wish you would make sure, Hig- 
gins. I have a particular reason for 
asking.” 

The servant shook his head as if 
wondering whether Drake was out of 
his mind, but he complied promptly 
enough. In a little while he was back, 


and this time his face showed acute 
anxiety. 

“I don’t understand,” he murmured. 
“T knocked very loud, but there was 
no answer. I hope nothing seriouns——” 


























“IT hope so, too, Higgins,” was 
Drake’s abrupt answer; then he ran 
down the steps and crossed the street, 
passing within a few feet of a rain- 
coated figure skulking behind a tree. 
Higgins’ report had disturbed him 
greatly. Since Edith Winters had not 
reached her home, where could she be? 
He did not think she had been arrested, 
for as yet the police had no reason for 
suspecting her in connection with the 
Longstreet murder. He thought he 
could rely on her discretion, and as far 
as he knew she had admitted to no one 
but himself that she had been in his 
apartment at the time of the murder. 
Furthermore, as long as the watch with 
the broken crystal remained in his pos- 
session, the police had no means of as- 
certaining the exact time of Longstreet’s 
death. 

He walked at random, his fears 
growing with every passing moment. A 
thousand agonizing possibilities oc- 
curred to him. Had she met with an 
accident, or had her habitual audacity 
and recklessness plunged her into dan- 
ger of some sort? He wished fer- 
vently that he could help, and yet he 
could think of nothing to do. He could 
not ask the police to search for her, 
and he had no friends to whom he could 
appeal. 

Suddenly he thought of George Bil- 
lings. Since his release from prison he 
had been so accustomed to thinking 
himself friendless that for a moment 
he had almost forgotten that one true 
and loyal friend still remained to him. 
Billings was the shrinking and unas- 
suming type of friend whom one never 
learned to appreciate except in times 
of need. Drake could remember the 
time when he had not liked Billings; 
in fact, he had snubbed him on several 
Occasions. It was only recently, and 
particularly since his return from 
prison, that he had learned to estimate 
the man at his true value. Billings 
vas exactly the kind of friend in whom 
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he could safely confide and ask for 
advice. 

After a hasty breakfast in a restau- 
rant he hailed a taxicab. Though Bil- 
lings owned the building in which 
Drake’s apartment was situated, he did 
not live there, but occupied a small 
private house in a different section of 
the city. On the way Drake glanced 
at a newspaper he had bought after 
leaving the restaurant. The Longstreet 
murder was featured under conspicu- 
ous headlines on the first page, and he 
noticed with relief that the only men- 
tion of Edith Winters was as the fiancée 
of the murdered man. The name of 
Donald Drake, on the other hand, ap- 
peared in nearly every paragraph. No 
direct accusation was made, but a great 
deal had been made of the apparent 
motive, and it was said that the police 
had definitely ascertained that Drake 
had been in his rooms at the time Long- 
street met his death there. It was added 
that he had refused to account for ‘his 
movements or make any explanations 
whatever. 

Drake smiled bitterly as he tossed the 
newspaper away. He had one consola- 
tion at any rate. As long as the police 
suspected him, Edith Winters would be 
safe. And he felt that the veiled accu- 
sation against himself was not alto- 
gether unjust, for had he not come 
within a hair’s breadth of committing 
two murders? He would not complain 
if he could only evade arrest until he 
had assured himself of Edith’s safety. 

Billings was at breakfast when Drake 
was ushered in by a female servant. 
A newspaper was propped up before 
him, and it was evident he had been 
reading of the Longstreet murder. He 
appeared somewhat surprised to see his 
friend, and his inquiry as to whether 
Drake had breakfasted sounded a bit 
formal. 

“Too bad you didn’t heed my warn- 
ing,” he observed after Drake had 
seated himself. ‘“You’ve gotten your- 
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self into a mess, old man. You ought 
to consider yourself lucky that you're 
not in a cell this very minute.” 

Drake noticed that his friend’s glance, 
as he peered at him across the table, 
was somewhat cold. If even Billings 
thought him guilty, he grimly reflected, 
it was small wonder that the world at 
large looked upon him as a murderer. 

“Look here, Billings,” he began, care- 
fully choosing his words, “I am as in- 
nocent of this thing as you are. I ad- 
mit I didn’t take your warning to heart, 
though I pretended to do so. When 
you left me I was fully determined to 
kill both Longstreet and Wesson. But 
something went wrong—I couldn’t do 
it. I'll give you the straight facts.” 

He gave a concise account of the 
night’s happenings, but carefully omitted 
to mention Edith’s part in them. Be- 
fore doing so he wished to make sure 
that Billings believed him. Long _ be- 
fore he had finished he had cause to 
congratulate himself on his prudence, 
for Billings took no pains to conceal 
his incredulity. 

“So Longstreet was murdered at ex- 
actly twelve-forty-five,’ was his com- 
ment when Drake had told his story. 
‘You tell me you were in Wesson’s 
house at that time. If that’s the case 
why don’t you go to Wesson and ask 
him to vouch for your alibi? That 
looks to me like an easy way out of 
your troubles.” 

Drake smiled despondently. “I can’t 
very well ask a man to do mea favor 
after I’ve threatened to kill him—can |? 
You don’t imagine for a moment that 
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Wesson would consent to help me? 
From what I know of that genial black- 
guard, he would be only too glad to see 
me railroaded to the electric chair.” . 

Billings shrugged disdainfully; then 
he took a cigar between his pudgy fin- 
gers and lighted it. His eye was a trifle 
frosty as it rested on Drake’s face. 

“T can stand for almost anything but 
murder,” he declared. “I’m no saint, 





as you ought to know, but F draw the ” 


line against taking human life. I’ve 
been your friend through thick and thin, 
and I did my best last night to bring 
you back to your senses. You didn’t 
pay any attention, and now I’m through 
with you. I’ve got no use for a mur- 
derer.” 

With a sinking heart Drake got up 
and started for the door. 

“Well, I don’t blame you,” he said. 
“I know my story sounds ridiculous, 
and most of the facts are against me. 
I hoped that you would believe in me, 
even if all the rest of the world turned 
against me, but I see I was expecting 
too much. Good morning.” 

Holding his head high, he took a few 
more steps toward the door. His hand 
was already on the knob when Billings 
told him to halt. He turned just as 
Billings rose from his chair. 

“You're wanted by the police,” he 
coldly declared, “and it’s my duty as 
a law-abiding citizen to detain you. 
Don’t move another step.” 

Billings’ right hand was in his pocket, 
and Drake suddenly remembered that 
he had held it in the same position ever 
since he came into the room. Now 
he saw the reason. The pocket bulged 
outward in a way which told him there 
was a revolver in Billings’ hand. 

“Oh, you’ve got me covered, I see,” 
he coolly observed. “You don’t imag- 
ine I intend to let you turn me over 
to the police?” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to walk right out of here, 
You see, Billings, there is the best rea- 
son in the world why I don’t want to 
be arrested just now. I have very seri- 
ous business to attend to, Again I wish 
you a good morning.” 

He turned the knob, but just then 
the door was firmly pushed inward, and 
into the room walked Detective 
Gresham. After a swift glance at each 
of the two men he placed his hand on 
Drake’s shoulder. 
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“You’re just the man I’m looking 
for,’ he declared. And then, before 
Drake had recovered from his surprise, 
a pair of handcuffs were clamped 
around his wrists. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BROKEN CRYSTAL. 


RAKE saw resistance was useless, 
and he walked docilely beside the 
detective. A block from the house 
Gresham summoned a taxicab, and the 
two men climbed in. 

“You’re a queer duck, Drake,” ob- 
served Gresham in his habitual dry 
tones after they had ridden in silence 
fora few minutes. “You had me guess- 
ing From the way you acted while 
we were at your apartment, I was 
ready to swear you were shielding some- 
body, and I had a pretty strong hunch 
that it was a skirt.” 

Drake gave him a bewildered glance. 
Evidently the detective had discovered 
something since they last saw each 
other. 

“I let you get away on purpose,” pur- 
sued Gresham, chuckling a little. “I 
figured that if I gave you about a 
block’s headway, you would lead me 
straight to the person you’d been shield- 
ing. I wasn’t very much surprised 
when I saw you turn into the Winters 
house.” 

Drake started violently. “You fol- 
lowed me there?” he exclaimed. 

“Of course. There seemed to be a 
bit of mystery over Miss Winters’ 
whereabouts. I took a stroll over to 
headquarters, meaning to call up the 
house later and see if she had shown 
up. In the meantime I got hold of the 
medical examiner. He had just come 
from your apartment, and what he told 
me was a mouthful. It seems he found 
a good-sized bump in the back of Long- 
street’s head, just behind the left ear. 
That seemed to indicate that the mur- 
derer, probably being a smaller person 
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than his victim, knocked him uncon- 
scious first and then finished up the job 
by stabbing him in the chest.” 

“Well?” 

“I beat it back to your apartment and 
started a search for the weapon that 
had left the bump on Longstreet’s head. 
I found a queer-looking cane in the cor- 
ner just behind the bed. Looked as if 
it might be a trophy of some sort, and 
it was heavy enough to strike a pretty 
hard blow with. When I saw a tuft 
of matted hair on the knob I knew I 
had found what I was looking for. 
Farther down, where the murderer's 
hand had touched it, were finger marks, 
but they were entirely too small to have 
been left by a woman.” 

“Thank Heaven!” was Drake’s fer- 
vent exclamation. 

Gresham regarded him curiously out 
of his muddy little eyes. ‘You certainly 
are a queer one, Drake,” he remarked. 
“Don’t you see that with Miss Winters 
eliminated—but we won’t go into that 
just now. What made you feel so dead 
sure that she was mixed up in the job?” 

Drake hesitated, but there was some- 
thing about the detective that inspired 
confidence. “I'll tell you,” he said im- 
pulsively. “Miss Winters told me she 
had been in my apartment continuously 
from half past twelve on. And the 
watch you tried so hard to make me 
give up shows that Longstreet was mur- 
dered at twelve-forty-five.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Not exactly. There were a few 
other significant circumstances, but 
those I have mentioned were the prin- 
cipal ones.” 

‘Bhe taxicab drew up in front of po- 
lice headquarters, and Gresham ushered 
his prisoner into a small office. When 
they were seated face to face across a 
narrow table the detective said ab- 
ruptly : 

“Let’s have a look at that watch.” 

Drake saw no reason why he should 
refuse to surrender it, now that it could 
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no longer incriminate Edith. He indi- 
cated that the watch was in his coat 
pocket, but that his manacled hands did 
not allow him to reach it. The detective 
took it-out and examined it carefully, 
paying particular attention to the cracks 
in the crystal. Finally his face broke 
into a grin, and Drake guessed he had 
made another ingenious deduction. 

“You were on the right track, all 
right,” he told Drake. “‘Let’s try to get 
at just what happened. By some hook 
or crook the murderer had got Long- 
street into your apartment. The two 
were in your bedroom, and for some 
reason which we can’t dope out just 
now Longstreet was holding his watch 
in his hand when the murderer tapped 
him on the head with the cane. The 
rascal wanted to make a sure job of it, 
so he followed up the blow by a thrust 
with the knife, but the medical examiner 
says the blow alone might have broken 
a blood vessel in the brain and caused 
death. Anyhow, I think you were right 
in supposing that the watch crystal was 
broken by the terrific muscular contrac- 
tion that sometimes accompanies vio- 
lent death. The glass is very thin, I 
see, so it could easily have happened. 
But you were dead wrong in supposing 
that the hands stopped the moment the 
crystal broke.” 

Drake opened his eyes wide. “But I 
don’t see-——” 

‘Look at these cracks in the crystal,” 
Gresham went on, placing the watch on 
the table. “There are about half a 
dozen in all, but only one of them, a 
small, crescent-shaped one near the top, 
is deep enough to interfere with the 
movement of the hands. If the hands 
were to the right of the crescent-shaped 
crack when the crystal was broken, they 
probably continued to move until they 
brought up against the left side of the 
crack. In other words, the hands may 
have kept moving for something like 
three-quarters of an hour after Long- 
street’s death.” 


An intent look came into Drake's” 
face. He made a rapid mental caleu- 
lation. “You're a wonder, Gresham. | 
see it now. If the hands kept running 
for three-quarters of an hour after 
Longstreet’s death, then the murder oc- 
curred at twelve o'clock instead of 
twelve-forty-five—that is, a quarter of 
an hour before Miss Winters reached 
my apartment.” 

Gresham nodded, a mild twinkle in 
his eyes. “And the proof of Miss Win- 
ters’ innocence was right on the face 
of the watch that you wouldn’t show 
me. but aren’t you forgetting some- 
thing, Drake? With Miss Winters 
eliminated, as I started to say once be- 
fore, the whole chain of evidence points 
straight to you.” 

Drake shrugged carelessly. A great 
weight had suddenly fallen from his 
shoulders. “Do you think I am guilty, 
Gresham ?” 

“What I think doesn’t cut much ice. 
You had the motive, and you’ve refused 
to account for your movements last 
night. From the looks of things ‘any 
sane person would say that you were 
guilty as the devil.” He glanced at 
his watch. “Will you give me your 
promise to sit here till I come back?” 

Drake laughed. “Your question im- 
plies a lot of confidence in a man sus- 
pected of murder.” 

“Well, there are reasons why I don't 
care to put you in a cell just yet. Be- 
sides, I think I can bank on your prom- 
ise.” He looked into Drake’s clean-cut 
features. ‘‘And I’ve got a few little 
things to attend to. For instance, | 
want to find out the meaning of 
‘Ephemeris.’ ” 

“But what about Miss Winters?” 
asked Drake, a look of alarm coming 
into his face. “Any number of things 
might have happened to her. We must 
find her at once.” 

Gresham nodded gravely. “Sure, but 
where would you look for her? When 
did you see her last?” 


















“Just a moment or two before you 
entered my apartment. I feared she 
would be arrested if found there, and 
so I told her to slip down the fire escape 
and run through the basement to the 
street.” 

“You seem to be mightily concerned 
about that young lady, Drake. I un- 
derstand she was to have been married 
to Longstreet some time next month, 
It's a funny world. Well, she will 
probably turn up before the day is over, 
By the way, Drake, have I got your 
promise ?” 

“You have,” said Drake after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

The detective got up, sauntered to- 
ward the door, then came back to where 
Drake sat, and, taking a little key from 
his vest pocket, unlocked the handcuffs 
around his wrists. 

“I put them on mostly for effect, any- 
how,” he explained, chuckling. 

Drake stared after him as he walked 
out of the little office. ‘“Queerest detec- 
tive I ever saw,” he mumbled. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AWAKENING. 
DITH awoke with a start. Her 
slumber had been deep and dream- 
less, and she had a hazy impression that 
it had been induced by a drug given 
her after her encounter with the man 
in the basement. She did not know 
how long she had been sleeping, but 
the slanting sunlight pouring in through 
an iron-latticed window high above her 
head suggested that it was late after- 
noon, 

She turned her head, and now she un- 
derstood what had startled her out of 
her slumber. Beside the cot on which 
she lay stood a tall, lanky individual 
with sharp features and deep-set eyes 
that looked down on her in a way that 
inspired her with a vague mistrust. He 
Was carrying a tray containing a collec- 
tion of unappetizing dishes. 
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“Better eat,” he gruffly suggested, 
placing the tray before her. The sound 
of his voice dispelled her momentary 
suspicion that he was the man with 
whom she had had the violent encounter 
in the basement. 

“Will you tell me who you are and 
why I am here?” she inquired, won- 
dering why her voice sounded weak and 
strained. 

“It ain’t good for folks to know too 
much,” he told her. “You know too 
much already. You might call me Jen- 
sen, though.” 

She nibbled at the dishes. Her mind 
was slowly clearing, and stray bits of 
recollection came to her. She regarded 
the man before her with a measuring 
eye. . 

“This room looks like a cell,’ she 
remarked, ‘How long am I to be kept 
here, Jensen?” 

“That would be tellin’.”. He grinned 
in a way that gave her an unpleasant 
impression. “I guess not very long, 
though.” 

She felt there was something sinister 
in his words, and she looked at him 
long and searchingly. His face was 
stolid and dull and indicative of hidden 
brutish instincts. 

“Do you mean I am to be killed?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“TI ain’t paid to answer questions,” 
he curtly told her, and then he abruptly 
turned on his heels and walked from 
the room. She heard a key turn in the 
lock on the other side. Evidently she 
was a prisoner, and she guessed that the 
cell-like room was a part of the base- 
ment. She had a faint recollection of 
having been carried a short distance 
after the partial collapse that had fol- 
lowed the struggle in the dark. 

Other things she remembered more 
vividly. The last words she had spoken 
to her adversary in the dark came back 
to her with something of a shock. She 
had bluntly accused him of being the 
murderer of Fenton Longstreet, and the 
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and of a sudden she was filled with a — 
wild impulse to fight for her life. 

The door was thrust open violently, 
and she sprang from the cot. The next 
moment a gasp of amazement slipped 


accusation had seemed to fall from her 
lips without her volition. She had been 
too exhausted to realize what she was 
saying, and now she keenly regretted 
the reckless statement. Perhaps it 
would cost her her life. She remem- 
bered Jensen had told her that she knew 
too much, and he had spoken with an 
emphasis that made her shudder. 

She thought it strange how the accu- 
sation had leaped to her lips while she 
was lying on her back in the basement, 
with the chilling touch of unconscious- 
ness slowly creeping upon her. She 
had never seen the man’s face, did not 
know his name, and yet she had accused 
him of being Longstreet’s murderer. 
The conviction that he was the guilty 
person had come to her in an intuitive 
flash at the moment when she saw him 
standing beside the body in Drake’s 
bedroom, staring down at the dead hand 
in which a watch with a broken crystal 
had been clutched a short time before. 

She supposed her unknown adversary 
would kill her. In all probability he 
could not afford to let her live after 
she had ferreted out his secret and told 
him to his face that he was a murderer. 
She wondered how she could regard the 
possibility so coolly and methodically, 
but she supposed it was because of the 
harrowing experience she had passed 
through in the past twenty-four hours. 

The sunlight slanting through the 
little window above her head grew 
paler, and already shadows were gath- 
ering in the corners of the room. She 
dreaded the approach of night, and she 
felt a sudden sense of acute loneliness. 
More than once, since her awakening, 
she had thought of calling for help, but 
she knew her voice would not penetrate 
to the outside. It seemed as though 
nothing but a miracle could save her. 

A key grated in the lock, and she 
gazed, shuddering, at the door. She 
wondered if the man who was enter- 
ing had come to take her life. She tried 
to steel herself for the hideous ordeal, 





from her lips. A tall, athletic figure 
rushed into the room. 

“Donald!” she exclaimed ; then, over- 
whelmed by the sudden ecstasy of relief, 
she reeled weakly to and fro and would 
have fallen if he had not steadied her, 

“Thank Heaven I’ve found you!” he 
cried after he had closed the door. 
“T’ve been searching high and low for 
you ever since Gresham turned me loose 
this afternoon. He’s the queerest de- 
tective that ever walked the face of the 
earth, but I’ll wager there is none clev- 
erer.” 

He rambled on for a while in the 
chaotic manner of one whose joy is too 
great to permit of rational speech, then 
his face suddenly sobered. “I don't 
know how to get you out of here,” he 
confessed. “There’s a long, lanky cuss 
at the outer door, and I'll wager any- 
thing there is a six-shooter in his hip 
pocket. I had a hard time slipping past 
him without being seen.” 

“Jensen,” she guessed. 

‘‘Whatever his name is, he looks as 
if he was anxious to shoot somebody, 
and I have no intention of letting him 
practice on you. Gresham took my pis- 
tol away from me after I had told him 
about last night; said I wasn’t to be 
trusted with one. Anyway, I suppose 
we are safe enough here for the pres- 
ent.” 

“TI don’t see how you ever found me,” 
she murmured. 

“Well, I recalled that the last I’d seen 
of you was when I told you to run 
down the fire escape and out through 
the basement. After I had looked 
everywhere else for you, it finally oc- 
curred to me to begin at the starting 
point. The things that are going on in 
the basements of modern apartment 
buildings is a caution. I can’t under- 

















stand it at all. You would think a 
swarm of pirates had taken possession 
of the place. By the way, I owe you 
an apology. Until a few hours ago I 
was practically convinced that you 
killed Longstreet. He deserved it, all 
right, but to think of you being arrested 
and tried and—and all the rest made me 
shudder.” 

“I, too, have an apology to make. 
Last night I ‘was positive you were the 
murderer.” 

“But you no longer think so?” 

“No. I have learned who the real 
murderer is in the meantime.” 

“What ?” 

“I can’t tell you his name or what 
he looks like, but I would know his 
voice if I should ever hear it again.” 

He pondered this cryptic statement 
for a while; then asked abruptly : “Then 
you no longer hate me?” 

“I never hated you, Donald. I al- 
ways believed in your innocence, and I 
suspected from the beginning that 
Longstreet and Wesson accused you 
falsely. I wanted proof that would es- 
tablish your innocence and it seemed the 
only way to get it was through Long- 
street. I consented to an engagement 
only in order to insinuate myself into 
his confidence, and all the time I was 
scheming how I might wheedle the 
truth out of him. In order to play a 
convincing role I had to pretend that I 
had turned against you. It hurt 
awfully, but it had to be done, and I 
was hoping that I would not have to 
keep it up for long.” 

“And last night?” 

“Longstreet’s servant telephoned us 
that his master was missing. He was 
inquiring for him among all of Long- 
street’s friends, and he was greatly wor- 
ried when told that he had not been 
at our house. Instantly I grew worried, 
not on his account, but because of you. 
I knew you hated Longstreet, and I 
feared you had done something fool- 
ish. I felt I must do something, but 
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I didn’t know what. Then I remem- 
bered that a friend of mine, a young 
woman, has an apartment in the same 
building where you live. I decided to 
pay her a visit, hoping I might either 
see you or hear something. She ex- 
cused herself to go and make some pur- 
chases at a delicatessen, and I was left 
alone in her apartment. I was walking 
nervously back and forth, all the time 
hoping that you had done nothing reck- 
less. For a while I stood at the win- 
dow of the room in the rear—the one 
giving upon the fire escape. Some one, 
a man, was coming down the steps, but 
I had only a brief glimpse of him. 1 
thought, or imagined, that it was you. 
Impulsively I stepped out on the fire 
escape and climbed up to your apart- 
ment. Then—but you already know the 
rest.” 

“T do, but I am still wondering why 
you were not frank with me last night. 
It would have been so easy to explain.” 





“T suppose it would, but the thought - 


that you had committed a murder hor- 
rified me. I couldn't say what I wanted 
to say, and the simplest way out of the 
difficulty seemed to be to keep up my 
pretense of hating you.” 

He gazed at her thoughtfully through 
the gathering dusk. “It was when | 
saw you picking up the knife and hid- 
ing it in your dress that | felt sure you 
had killed Longstreet. I thought you 
were trying to conceal a clew. I sup- 
posed there were finger prints on the 
handle and you feared they might be- 
tray you.” 

“And I feared they might betray 
you. That’s why I concealed the knife. 
You were really very stupid not to guess 
it. But there are several things I still 
fail to understand. You have not yet 
told me of your part in last night’s 
events.” 

“T have no reason to be proud of it,” 
he confessed, and then, in apologetic 
tones, he told her how he had set out 
to avenge himself on his two enemies 
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and how his plans had miscarried, with 
the result that he had been ensnared in 
his own alibi. “What still remains to 
be ascertained,” he went on, “is the 
name of the murderer, also how and 
why he got his victim into my rooms. 
Gresham is at work on the case, and 
if any man can solve the mystery I 
think he can. Unless the real murderer 
is caught, the outlook will be very black 
for yours truly, thanks to that absurd 
alibi. You see, I have an alibi for the 
crime I didn’t commit, but none for 
the one of which I am accused. I won- 
der if P 

Suddenly he checked himself. Noise- 
lessly the door was turning, and Drake 
wound his arm around the girl’s waist 
as a man, vaguely outlined in the dusk, 
stepped into the little room. The in- 
truder advanced a trifle uncertainly, as 
if not quite sure that he was treading 
on safe ground, In the middle of the 
floor he paused, and for an instant the 
two men stared at each other. 

“Billings !’’ exclaimed Drake. 

The other came a step closer. “You 
here, Drake. Well, this is a surprise.” 

“The last twenty-four hours have 
been chock-full of surprises,” declared 
Drake, “and most of them have hap- 
pened in this apartment house. Some- 
body seems to be taking liberties with 
your property, Billings. Better look 
into it.” 

“That’s exactly what I am doing. 
First of all we will have a little light 
on the subject.” He struck a match 
and applied it to a gas jet, then faced 
Drake with a perplexed frown. “You 
were wearing handcuffs last time I saw 
you. How did you get loose?” 

“Ah, that’s a long story, Billings.” 

Billings seemed in a quandary, and to 
mask his confusion he made a show of 
indignation. “Well,” he muttered, “it 
might as well be understood first as 
last that no murderer can hide in a 
house belonging to me. I don’t know 





what you are up to, Drake, but I sup- 


pose it is some more deviltry of the ” 


kind you pulled off last night. We were 
friends once, but that doesn’t cut any 
ice with me now.” 

His face was ugly and threatening, 
and Drake marveled at the contrast be- 
tween the Billings of yesterday and the 
Billings of to-day. Then he became 
aware of a curious tension in the girl’s 
attitude. She had been staring unin- 
terruptedly at Billings since the mo- 
ment he entered the room. Now she 
stepped forward and pointed a finger 
at his right hand. 

“Look!” was her muffled exclama- 
tion. 

Drake’s eyes followed her pointing 
finger. Extending clear across the 
wrist of Billings’ right hand was a 
scratch that looked as if it was not 
many hours old. 

Billings started, then a rush of pallor 
tinged his florid face. Drake suddenly 
recalled that during their rather chilly 
interview that morning Billings’ right 
hand had been in his coat pocket, clutch- 
ing the handle of an automatic. 

“Where did you get that scratch, Mr. 
Billings ?” demanded Edith. 

Billings’ eyes fell beneath her search- 
ing gaze. Drake looked as if utterly 
bewildered. 

“What does it mean, Edith?’ he 
asked. 

“It means,” she declared tremulously, 
“that this is the man who killed Long- 
street.” 


’ 


CHAPTER X. 
EXONERATION. 
RAKE seemed utterly dumfounded. 
As the girl spoke Billings had 
recoiled sharply, but now his face took 
on a sullenly determined look. 

“T thought I recognized his voice al- 
most at once,” Edith went on, “and 
after seeing the scratch on his wrist I 
know he is the man. He attacked me 
in the dark, and I slashed at him with 
a knife I had—the knife I picked up 
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in your bedroom, Donald. Just look 
at him! Can’t you see that he has 
murder on his conscience ?” 

After a glance at Billings’ face Drake 
nodded. “If Billings is the murderer, 
that explains a number of things,” he 
dazedly mumbled. “I can hardly be- 
lieve it, and yet i 

Billings gave a raucous guffaw, and 
in the same instant he whipped a pistol 
from his hip pocket. With a sudden 
spring Drake placed himself directly in 
front of the girl, shielding her. 

“You can think what you like,” Bil- 
lings muttered, flourishing the weapon 
with an angry gesture. “It won’t make 
any difference to me. You two can’t 
do me any harm.” We backed té the 
door and jerked it open. “Jensen!” he 
called. “Come here!” 

An answering shout sounded a short 
distance away, followed by rapidly ap- 
proaching footsteps. sillings glared 
viciously at Edith and Drake. 

“Jensen is a very handy man,” he 
told them. “He does whatever I tell 
him and asks no questions. Not a 
chance, Drake,” he added quickly as 
Drake cast a speculative glance at the 
window. “You can’t get out of here 
unless I let you out, and that I’m not 
likely to do. And if you are thinking 
of calling for help you might as well 
save your breath. Nobody would hear 
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you. 





Jensen, grinning as if anticipating a 
pleasurable task, lumbered awkwardly 
into the room. 

“Close the door,” instructed Billings, 
“You handle the young lady while I 
settle with this fellow. Tear them apart 
if you have to, and don’t be afraid of 
hurting their feelings.” 

Jensen lunged forward and roughly 
seized the girl by the arm. He started 


’ 


to drag her away, but in the same in- 
stant Drake’s arm shot out, afid his 
fist crashed into the fellow’s jaw. Jen- 
sen went to the floor, but in a moment 
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he was struggling to his feet again, 
cursing loudly. 

“One more move from you, and I 
shoot,” warned Billings, training the 
muzzle of his automatic on Drake. 

Drake did not hear him. Edith was 
hovering at his back, and all his 
thoughts were on her. Once more his 
arm shot out with explosive force, and 
again Jensen’s gawky figure slapped the 
floor. With a yell of fury he scampered 
to his feet again, and once more Drake 
flexed his muscles for action. 

Then a vicious crack sounded, fol- 
lowed by a puff of smoke, and sud- 
denly Drake felt his arm grow limp. 
There was a stinging sensation above 
the elbow where Billings’ bullet had hit 
him. A frightened scream broke from 
Edith’s lips, and Drake’s face went 
white as he realized that his disabled 
arm placed the girl and himself at Bil- 
lings’ mercy. 

“That’s more like it!” exclaimed Bil- 
lings gleefully. “Now, Jensen, get the 
girl and drag her out of here. She’s 
an infernal busybody, anyhow. We'll 
handle one at a time.” 

Again Jensen’s paw closed around 
the girl’s arm. She clung frantically 
to Drake, but a powerful wrench sepa- 
rated them, and Jensen started drag- 
ging her across the floor. For a mo- 
ment the scene dissolved into dancing 
specks before Drake’s eyes. Forget- 
ting his wound and the stinging pain 
above his elbow, he hurled himself at 
Jensen, striking out with his left arm. 
But the blow was so ineffective that it 
drew only a mocking laugh from Jen- 
sen. 

“Next time I’ll shoot to kill,” declared 
Billings grittily. “You might as well 
give in, Drake. You haven’t got a 
chance in the world id 

He got no further. A slight sound 
caused him to turn just as the door 
was pushed open, admitting Gresham 
and Hawkes with drawn automatics. 
In the flickering light from the gas jet 
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Billings’ face turned a sickly hue as he 
saw a pistol leveled at his chest. An- 
other was covering Jensen. 

“Looks like quite a rough-house,” re- 
marked Gresham, taking in the scene 
with a_ slow, all-revealing glance. 
“Badly hurt, Drake? Sorry to be a 
bit late, but couldn’t get here any 
sooner. Been on the jump ever since 
I left you. The handcuffs, Hawkes. 
I'll keep these precious rascals cov- 
ered.” 

Jensen made only half-hearted resist- 
ance, and Billings none at all while 
the steel links were clamped around 
their wrists. 

“Are you—crazy ?” stuttered Billings. 
“What’s the—the charge ?” 

“Murder,” said Gresham languidly. 
“I’m arresting you for the murder of 
Fenton Longstreet.” 

Billings’ lips moved, but no words 
came. Shoulders humped, his head 
thrust forward, he stared at the detec- 
tive out of terror-stricken eyes. 

“Where’s—where’s your proof?” he 
stammered, licking his parched lips. 

“Oh, there'll be plenty of that later 
on. Maybe it’ll interest you to know 
that I called at your house this after- 
noon and got several samples of your 
finger prints. You really ought to in- 
struct your servant to dust the furni- 
ture more frequently.” 

“Finger—finger prints?” 
lings. “Why- ii 

“I wanted to make a little compari- 
son,” explained Gresham. “I wanted 
to see if your prints matched the ones 
on the cane that the murderer struck 
down Longstreet with. As I had sus- 
pected, they did.” 

Billings was shaking from head to 
foot, as if every ounce of courage and 
energy had oozed out of him. 

“Where’s your motive?” he managed 
to say. 

“That was easy,” Gresham replied, 
smiling wryly. “I found the motive 
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afterward. I'll be frank and admit that 
I stumbled onto it mostly through luck, 
It was that pesky word ‘Ephemeris’ that 
put me on the right track.” 

Drake and Edith, both a little dazed 
as a result of the sudden reversal of 
the situation, stared bewilderedly at the 
detective. 

“I discovered that ‘Ephemeris’ is a 
publication that gives the computed 
place of the heavenly bodies for each 
day in the year. Since I had found the 
book in Longstreet’s pocket, it sug- 
gested to me that Longstreet was a bug 
on astrology. The world is full of bugs 
of that kind, though a great many peo- 
ple don’t know it. There are lots of 
hard-headed business men who won't 
make an important decision unless the 
stars are in just the right position. 
They’re half ashamed of it and won't 
admit it except to their friends, but they 
would no more transact important busi- 
ness without consulting the stars than 
they would fail to lock their safes at 
night.” 

Billings braced himself with an ef- 
fort. ‘“What’s all this got to do with 
the motive?” he asked huskily. 

“A lot, Billings,” and Gresham smiled 
queerly. “I was rummaging among 
Longstreet’s papers this afternoon. I 
discovered that he was a crank on as- 
trology. Among his private papers 
were the astrological chart of nearly 
every man he had ever done business 
with, including your own and Drake’s. 
But that wasn’t all I found. I also 
learned that you and he had been doing 
a lot of confidential business together. 
Just how long had he been bleeding you 
before you decided to kill him, Bil- 
lings ?” 

Billings looked as if a rocket had 
suddenly exploded at his feet. “You 
know+-that ?” he gasped. 

“That was the thing that finally con- 
vinced me of your guilt. I had my 
doubts about you before, however. 
While I stood outside the door listen- 




















ing to the conversation between you 
and Drake this morning, I thought your 
part of it didn’t sound quite straight, 
and there were one or two other things 
that were puzzling me besides. But I 
didn’t want you to know you were un- 
der suspicion, so in order to reassure 
you I put the handcuffs on Drake. 
Step this way, Billings. You and I 
are going to have a little chat.” 

Gresham supported his _ tottering 
frame as they walked from the room. 
They were gone a long time, and when 
finally they returned there was a twin- 
kle of satisfaction m the detective’s 
eyes. 

“I’ve convinced Billings that the jig 
is up and that he can’t make matters 
any worse by making a clean breast of 
everything,” he announced, “and he has 
told me the whole story. I'll give it 
to you in a few words. Drake, | be- 
lieve Billings was looking after some 
investments for you while you were 
away ?” 

“He was,” said Drake, puzzled, “but 
they didn’t amount to much, I turned 
over a lot of worthless securities to 
him just before 1 was sent up.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken. The 
stock may have been worthless at one 
time, but it took a sudden spurt after 
you went to the pen. Billings invested 
the proceeds—dealing through Long- 
street's brokerage connections, by the 
way—and by sheer cussed luck he ac- 
cumulated a fortune. You see, Billings 
is an example of how a good man some- 
times goes wrong. He wasn’t used to 
handling large sums, and the sight of 
so much money went to his head. When 
a man goes wrong after being honest 
most of his life he usually goes all the 
way, and that was the case with Billings. 
To cut a long story short, he misappro- 
priated the funds that belonged to you. 
Then he got panicky, for your time 
was almost up, and he would soon have 
to make an accounting. He didn’t 
want to let go of the fortune he had 
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made for you, but neither did he want 
to go to jail. 

“Then Longstreet bobbed up and 
complicated the situation. Somehow 
Longstreet learned that Billings had 
been stealing your funds, and he threat- 
ened Billings with exposure unless he 
consented to go fifty-fifty on the deal. 
Billings pretended to yield, but he had 
no intention of being bled for the rest 
of his life. The devil was in him, and 
he began to scheme how to put Long- 
street out of the way and make you 
harmless. He thought he could work 
it best by pretending to be your friend. 
I believe he even went so far as to 
warn you against laying hands on Long- 
street.” 

“Yes, he did that only last night,” 
answered Drake. 

“It was a three-cornered situation,” 
Gresham went on. “Longstreet was 
afraid of you, Drake. He suspected 
that you would get even with him for 
what he had done to you. On the other 
hand, Billings was afraid of you and 
Longstreet. He began to plot how he 
could turn the situation to his advan- 
tage. He was frantic enough to do al- 
most anything, but he didn’t want more 
murders on his conscience than was 
necessary. A very nifty solution of the 
problem finally occurred to him. He 
had made up his mind to kill one of 
you, and he had decided it should be 
Longstreet. Then he would arrange 
matters in such a way that Longstreet 
would be found dead in your apart- 
ment under circumstances pointing to 
you as the murderer. 

“It was a fairly brilliant idea. Bil- 
lings figured that if you were convicted 
of murder he would have nothing more 
to fear from you. Besides, the plot 
looked as though it would be very easy 
to execute. You had a substantial mo- 
tive for doing away with Longstreet, 
and the circumstances of the body be- 
ing found in your rooms would do the 
rest. Billings had two minor difficul- 
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ties to solve, however. One was how 
to get Longstreet into your apartment 
during your absence, and the other how 
to overpower a man who was his physi- 
cal superior. His crafty mind solved 
both of them. He would get Long- 
street to your rooms by a ruse, and then 
he would attack him while he was com- 
pletely engrossed in something or other. 

“Billings had been watching your 
movements pretty closely. Being owner 
of the building you lived in, it wasn’t 
hard, and Jensen, his right-hand man 
and accomplice, helped him. He saw 
you slipping down the fire escape and 
out through the basement last night, 
and right away he saw his chance. He 
got hold of Longstreet, explaining he 
had a very vital matter to discuss with 
him, and asked him to be at the corner 
nearest the apartment building within 
fifteen minutes. Longstreet came, and 
Billings took him up to your rooms via 
the basement entrance and the fire es- 
cape—the same route you had traveled 
half an hour earlier. 

“The first part of Billings’ scheme 
had succeeded admirably. He had got- 
ten Longstreet into your rooms without 
being seen by a single human being. 
His next task was to put Longstreet 
off his guard so as to make him an 
easy victim. He began by pointing out 
that both of them had reason to be 
vfraid of you and that neither could 
rest in peace until you were put out 
_of the way. Finally he took something 
from under his coat and showed it to 
Longstreet. It looked like an infernal 
machine, though it wasn’t. Its sole ob- 
ject was to divert Longstreet’s attention 
and give Billings his chance. He ex- 
plained that if the apparatus were hid- 
den in your bedroom, with the clock- 
work set to go off some time toward 
morning, the man they both feared 
would be quickly and easily removed 
and nobody would ever guess who had 
committed the deed. 

“Longstreet approved the idea, but 
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his old habitual caution asserted itself, 
As was his habit before making an im- 
portant decision, he wanted to consult 
the stars. If they were in the right 
position he would feel safe in going 
ahead. He had already looked up your 
horoscope, Drake, and a copy of the 
‘Ephemeris’ was in his pocket. Before 
making his decision he wanted to wait 
until the planet Saturn, which is sup- 
posed to be the ruler of all evil things, 
came in direct opposition to the rising 
degree of the man whose murder he 
was contemplating. A new degree rises 
every four minutes, and he did not have 
to wait long. He took out his watch 
and made a rapid calculation as to the 
exact minute when Saturn would come 
into the right position. 

“While he stood there, watch in hand, 
his whole attention occupied by the 
movements of Saturn, Billings saw his 
chance. He stole into the corner and 
picked up the cane, then he crept up 
behind Longstreet’s back and _ struck 
him on the head. Longstreet fell to 
the floor like a dead weight. Probably 
he was already lifeless, but Billings 
could not afford to take chances, so he 
ran into the sitting room and picked 
up a paper cutter. It had a sharp point, 
and he saw that it would serve excel- 
lently as a weapon. Then he went back 
to the bedroom and made sure of the 
job by stabbing Longstreet through the 
heart. His task was finished, and all 
that remained was for the police to step 
in and make their deductions. After 
seeing that the scene was arranged to 
suit him, he ran down to the basement 
to watch developments by means of a 
dictaphone which he had previously in- 
stalled. It was just possible things 
would not go as he had planned, and 
so he had taken the precaution of 
stringing a wire between the basement 
and the bedroom. He had every hope 
of success, but if his plans miscarried 
he wanted to know it in time to make 
his escape.” 


























Gresham gave an amused chuckle. 
“The disk had been placed under the 
bed, and I happened to see it while 
Hawkes, you, Drake, and myself were 
talking things over in the bedroom early 
this morning. I kicked the thing out 
of commission, so Billings didn’t hear 
much. One thing he did hear put a 
scare into him, though. Something was 
said about a watch with a broken crys- 
tal, and Billings knew at once that it 
must be the watch Longstreet had held 
in his hand when the blow was sturck. 
He was shrewd enough to see that, since 
it would enable us to fix the exact time 
of Longstreet’s death, it might prove a 
dangerous clew. Billings might either 
be asked to prove where he was at the 
time, or else the watch might establish 
an alibi for Drake, which was almost 
as bad from his point of view.” 

“That explains why he was so anx- 
ious to find it,” murmured Edith. “I 
couldn’t see why he should get so ex- 
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cited over a watch—and one with a 
broken crystal at that.” 

“Just one more thing,” and Gresham 
fixed his muddy little eyes on Drake. 
“While rummaging among Longstreet’s 
papers I found evidence that will clear 
you absolutely of the charge Wesson 
and Longstreet cooked up against you. 
The exoneration comes a bit late, since 
you’ve already served out your sen- 
tence, but “ 

“T’ve already charged it up to ex- 
perience,’ Drake broke in, and he 
looked as if a weight had suddenly 
fallen from his shoulders. “Suppose 
you trot along with your prisoners, 
Gresham. There’s something I want 
to ask Miss Winters privately.” 

She was standing close beside him. 
There was a mist in her eyes, but a 
new radiance shone through it. “‘And 
I don’t think I shall have to consult 
Saturn about my answer,” she whis- 
pered. 








POLICE AIRPLANE BRINGS DOWN ALLEGED CROOK 


HE first battle in the air between police officers and an alleged thief was 


staged recently near Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Machine guns of an 


airplane manned by members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police riddled 
a plane piloted by Joseph H. Gadbury, and forced him to land and surrender 


himself to the Canadian authorities. 


He will be returned to Britt, Iowa, where 


he is wanted on a charge of forgery and obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Gadbury secured about eighteen thousand dollars from farmers in the 
country near Britt by representing to them that he would build an airplane 


factory in that town. 


Not content with the money he had persuaded the farmers 


to intrust to him, the police say, he passed worthless checks to the amount of 
one thousand three hundred and ninety dollars, after which he fled in an air- 


plane toward Canada. 


Repairs to his machine becoming necessary, Gadbury descended at Emer- 


son, Minnesota, and private detectives traced him to that place. 


3efore they 


appeared upon the scene Gadbury departed in his air machine, but the Canadian 
police had been notified of his approach, and men of the Mounted started in 


an armed airplane to intercept him. 
put a quick end to Gadbury’s flight. 


They manned the guns so well that they 
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by Maxwell 


YPPING the slight rise to the 
railroad crossing the auto en- 
gine stalled. On the tracks 
the car stopped. 

The headlight of the approaching 
train vividly outlined the man who acted 
with seeming desperation to start the 
machine. The locomotive whistled 
noisy warning. As the _ brakes 
crunched, the crew swore. 

“Look at the fool,” yelled the engi- 
neer to his. fireman. “Why doesn’t he 
get out? We'll hit him sure.” 

The fireman climbed to his window 
and looked. Two hundred yards away 
Stanford Turnbull was crouched over 
his wheel, his face turned toward the 
onrushing danger. 

“He’s too scared,” declared the fire- 
man. ‘‘He’s lost his head.” 

The heavy train was careening and 
bucking in suddenly retarded speed. 
The locked wheels were screeching and 
shooting out a million sparks. Passen- 
gers, shaken from their seats, believed 
the cars had been derailed and were 
bumping over the ties. 

“Get out!” shouted the engineer as 
though the man in the automobile could 
hear him through the din. 

Stanford Turnbull did not get out. 
He remained in the machine, though it 
lay dead athwart the track. His face 
was turned now from the train and bent 
low over the dash. He appeared to 


be searching out the trouble. 
The fireman revised his opinion. 


“He’s got nerve—or he’s an awful 
nut,” he amended. He judged the dis- 
tance, the diminution of speed. “We 
might make it at that.” 

There was still a hundred yards to go. 

The engineer sweated. He could do 
no more. The fate of the man in the 
auto depended upon the brakes, and his 
own presence of mind. If it was nerve 
that kept him in his seat at the wheel, 
he was nervy to foolhardiness, yet at 
the last moment he might be expected 
to leap clear. If it was panic which 
chained him his chance of life was one 
in a thousand. 

Raising his head as the train bore 
down on him, cometlike with streaks of 
flame spurting from its skidding wheels, 
Stanford Turnbull’s face took on a 
faint, bitter smile. He was_ beaten 
again! Defeat! That was what he had 
experienced throughout the past two 
years. Nothing but defeat. 

The train was grinding to a stop. Tt 
was within thirty feet of him, but barely 
moving, when he jumped. Running a 
few yards he turned to watch. The en- 
gine pilot just nosed the automobile, as 
it came to a standstill. 

The engineer dropped from his cab. 
He looked on Turnbull with disfavor. 

“Why the devil didn’t you get out 
long ago?” he demanded. “Trying to 
give us heart failure?” 

Stanford Turnbull smiled at him— 
not a mirthful smile, but one which 
contained a whimsical disappointment. 
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“What difference did it make?” he 
asked. “Would you have hit the car 
full tilt if I hadn’t been in it? Then 
I’m glad I stuck. It cost seventy-four 
hundred dollars.” 

The engineer grunted. “You got 
away with it this time, but I wouldn’t 
try it too often,” he advised. 

“No,” said Turnbull; ‘“‘you’re wrong. 
I didn’t get away with it.” 

The cryptic remark made the engi- 
neer stare. “What?” 

“Nothing—I was just 
Turnbull moved to his car. 

The conductor ran up, protesting over 
the delay. He wasted no time on talk; 
he was thinking of his schedule. 

“Couldn’t you see you were cutting 
close in front of us?” he growled and 
turned to a couple of brakemen: 
“Shove the junk out the way. Lend a 
hand, you,” to Turnbull. 

They pushed and tugged at the car, 
but it wouldn’t move. Stanford Turn- 


” 


thinking. 


bull remembered something. He 
reached in and released the brake. 
The conductor noticed that. ‘No 


wonder you couldn’t start,” he said. 
He took Turnbull’s name. 

The engineer decided it had been 
fear, not nerve, that had frozen Turn- 
bull in the machine, though he seemed 
cool enough, now. 

“No wonder,” replied Turnbull to 
the conductor, as the car was trundled 
off the tracks. ‘‘Thanks.” 

The train crew piled aboard. The 
brakeman, stationed out to the rear with 
lantern and flare to protect the train, 
was recalled. Within two minutes it 
was on its way; gathering speed to make 
up the lost time. 

A wintry smile again on his face, 
Stanford Turnbull sat in his car until 


the winking tail lights disappeared. He 
sighed and stepped on the starter. The 
motor hummed smoothly. Without 


difficulty the auto moved on. 
Defeat! He had been beaten again. 
The fireman was right in a way in as- 
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cribing Turnbull’s behavior to nerve. 
It was nerve of a kind—nerve to face 
the death which is cowardice. 

As he drove slowly toward home, 
Turnbull shook his head. Defeat! 
After he had figured so carefully to stop 
in the path of that train. 

Cold rage possessed him. To be de 
feated by such a scant margin. Had 
he waited ten seconds longer before go- 
ing on to the track, had he let the train 
come another fifty yards, he would have 
won. His luck was gone. He had no 
luck, not even in courting death. 

Stanford Turnbull wanted to die for 
two reasons which really made one. He 
was broke—staring at bankruptcy. To- 
morrow might witness the crash. It 
was merely a matter of time—brief 





time—before his brokerage house would 
be suspended. To-day had shown him 
that. 


Caught on the wrong side of the mar- 
ket again, his firm could not meet its 


obligations. To-morrow it would go in 
deeper. The market was still falling. 


To-morrow, then, might bring discovery 
of his firm’s condition—of his condi- 
tion, for he alone was the firm. He 
could see no way out. Though the mar- 
ket turned in his favor, his hope was 
of the dimmest. In that event he pos- 
sibly could pay off, but that would be 
about all. He would be broken. An 
amazing upheaval would be necessary 
to set him back on his feet. There was 
no likelihood of that. The trend was 
all against it. The bears were not 
through squeezing, and he was appall- 
ingly long on the particular stocks un- 
der attack. He was done. 

His wife was the second reason—ac- 
tually the only reason for his determi- 
nation to die. Early in his two years 
of marriage he had learned that Ernes- 
tine never would really love him. She 
was fond of him—yes—in her remote, 
impersonal sort of way. But it was a 
detached fondness, little more spon- 
taneous than her liking for her friends. 
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Yet he had been thankful even for 
that in the beginning. He had hoped 
it would.ripen, believed his own love 
would awaken an answering flame. 

There had been no misrepresentation 
on Ernestine’s part. He never neglected 
to remind himself of that. Frankly she 
had told him she did not love him. She 
liked him, of course, but—— _  Declar- 
ing that satisfied him for the time be- 
ing, he had stopped her. He had been 
so sure of winning her love afterward. 
Frankly, too, she had told him she 
longed for the good things of life. By 
that she meant what money could, sup- 
ply. She had been accustomed to all 
that until the death of her father re- 
vealed him almost penniless. Turnbull 
had replied that he could provide the 
good things. He wished nothing more 
than to provide them for her. He was 
wealthy and seemingly only launching 
the vessel of a great fortune. 

With this understanding they were 
married. He made good his side of the 
bargain. Everything she desired he 
gave her and racked his brain to think 
of things to please her. For that mat- 
ter she also adhered to the bargain. She 
gave him her companionship—a fond 
fellowship, rather—but it was little dif- 
ferent from what she gave her other 
friends. She never loved him. 

There was his cruelest defeat, but he 
suffered it silently. He had been so 
certain he could rouse response in her 
—so certain. He had ceased to hope 
for that, but not to worship. 

On her account he looked upon his 
defeat in financial affairs as disastrous. 
He did not care about himself. He 
could battle through, begin again at the 
bottom. But, if it came to that, he 
would have to struggle alone. He could 
not ask Ernestine to tread a path bur- 
nished with aught but gold. She could 
not do that; it would kill her. To take 


her out of her present setting would be 
like transplanting a tropical bloom to 
Spitzbergen and expecting it to live. 
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More than a year he had been hid- 
ing his falling fortunes from her. She 
had no idea that the splendid home 
which he built for her was mortgaged 
to the last cent. That had been done 
recently when every dollar he could 
raise counted. In the crash the house 
would be swept away. She would not 
have even a roof overhead. 

Turnbull blamed himself for having 
reduced her to this pass. He had un- 
dertaken to provide for her. She had 
trusted him. In this way he looked at 
it. His duty was to provide for her. 
He had reached a stage where he could 
not do that in life. So he had tried to 
do it in death, when he had stalled his 
motor in front of the train. He never 
even whispered to himself that he had 
met misfortune by trying to amass too 
rapidly the money which gave her all 
her pleasure, which she spent without 
question. 

Stanford Turnbull would have com- 
mitted suicide in an ordinary fashion 
had it not been for the inhibitory clauses 
in his insurance policies. Within the 
last few months he had added heavily 
to his insurance. Alive, he accounted 
himself a target for her reproaches for 
having failed in his trust. Dead—dead 
he would be worth three hundred thou- 
sand dollars to her—if he could attain 
death without being pronounced a sui- 
cide. 

Nearing home—the house he never 
had expected to reénter—he nerved 
himself to go on with the farce of keep- 
ing from her the truth she must so 
soon learn. He was virtually certain 
that to-morrow would see him go un- 
der. Obligations were due which he 
could not sidetrack. These would call 
attention to the condition of his firm. 
Notice of suspension would be posted 
on the exchange. He would be 
through. Everything would be swal- 
lowed up. As on the house, so had he 
quietly raised money on his exchange 
seat. Everything would go. There 

















would be nothing—nothing for Er- 
nestine—unless he found a means of 
killing himself which would not look 
like suicide. The insurance policies 
were hers; no one could touch that 
money. 

Entering the house to face the woman 
whom he felt he had betrayed—the wife 
he had planned never to see again— 
he told himself there must be a way— 
a way which he had to find before many 
more hours passed. And there must 
be no room for question, nothing to 
prove suicide. He would have to be 
very positive of that; for, when it de- 
veloped that he was bankrupt, the pol- 
icies would not be paid without rigid 
inquiry. 

His wife, he found, had gone to a 
theater party ; and the fact relieved him. 
It obviated the pretense of unconcern 
which he had to adopt to delude her. 
Never had he let her observe the least 
sign of worry. She must have no idea 
of the wreckage in which he was en- 
gulfed, until after he was gone. 

It hurt a little that he was not able 
to leave her a word of farewell. He 
would like her to know that he was 
doing this for her. She would be sorry, 
of course—sorry in her cold, imper- 
sonal way—very sorry. 

Turnbull hoped she wouldn’t blame 
him too much—not that he did not de- 


serve blame. But he was doing his 
best. She should realize that—she 
would. He wished it were possible to 


leave her a good-by, to let her know 
that he was ending his life because he 
loved her. Because that was the only 
way he could find to let her live. 

3ut he would have to forgo that. 
If he left a note, it might become 
known, And it would be a damning 
weapon in the hands of the insurance 
companies, should they contest payment 
of the policies on a contention of sui- 
cide. He would have to depend upon 
her comprehension of his love to show 
her what he had done, and why. 
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Suicide! How could he make it ap- 
pear otherwise? 

Sitting before the fire, the flames giv- 
ing the only light in the room, he pon- 
dered his problem of self-destruction. 
He had to make certain that he would 
not experience defeat, even in death. 
Ernestine then would be worse off than 
ever. He must devise a method without 
a flaw. 

An hour he sat staring into the fire 
—two hours. Suddenly his tensity de- 
parted. He smiled happily. Why 
shouldn’t he be happy? He _ had 
schemed a way to save Ernestine! A 
sure way. 

Stanford Turnbull perhaps was a lit- 
tle bit insane. His devotion to the 
woman, who had given him compan- 
ionship, not love, savored of fanat- 
icism. 

His face was wistful as he stood in 
his wife’s room. It would mean much 
to see her again, to hear her soft voice, 
to touch her. He closed his eyes and 
for a minute dwelt in the atmosphere 
which spoke of her so eloquently. 

The peaceful, happy smile returned. 
He still wore it, as he left the house 
and took out the car. 


II. 


The death of Stanford Turnbull was 
a sensation which temporarily halted 
discovery of his financial condition. His 
creditors had to wait until his estate 
could be straightened out. 

The public understood it was mur- 
der. On the face of it that appeared 
indubitable. 

Turnbull’s body was found at the 
side of a road along the river. His auto 
was in the ditch near by. There were 
foot tracks on the narrow strip be- 
tween road and river which indicated 
a struggle. His clothing was torn and 
earth-soiled. His pockets were inside 


out. A bullet was in his brain. 
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Highway robbery and murder! That 
was how it looked from the moment the 
body was found-after daybreak by 
motorists, attracted by the half over- 
turned and abandoned machine. 

His absence from home throughout 
the night had caused no alarm. His 
wife had remained in New York after 
attending the theater. The servants 
were not even aware that he had not 
returned. 

There was nothing, however, for the 
police to work on. All the servants could 
relate was that Turnbull had arrived 
home about eight o'clock, remained 
dreaming by the fire a couple of hours, 
and gone out without saying where he 
was going or when he would return. 
His wife knew less than that. In the 
city she read of his death and hurried 
home. 

As he had told himself, Ernestine 
was sorry—deeply grieved, as she had 
been when a girl friend died a while 
back. She did not parade her grief, but 
those who came to comfort her could 
observe that she was genuinely af- 
fected. Turnbull had been right in 
that. She was shocked and very, very 
sorry. 

Not even the police could advance an 
argument against the theory of mur- 
der. Crimes of violence had not been 
uncommon in the countryside. Regret- 
fully—for a case that can be written 
down as suicide is so much less trou- 
ble—they conceded that Stanford Turn- 
bull had been shot dead by bandits to 
whom he had given battle. The torn 
clothing, the trampled ground, bore evi- 
dence that he had fought hard. The 
powder pitted around the wound in his 
head appeared to do likewise. He had 
been shot at close range, which was 
interpreted to mean that he perhaps had 
been gaining the upper hand, thus com- 
pelling his assailants to shoot. From 


the police angle it was an unfortunate 
case without anything remotely resem- 
bling a clew. 


There seemed no occasion to doubt 
so plausible a theory. 

The insurance companies expressed 
sympathy to the widow and notified her 
that the claims would be promptly ad- 
justed. 

Stanford Turnbull apparently had 
won. 

Nevertheless, talk of suicide arose 
when his financial plight became known, 
and it leaked from his office within a 
few days. But nothing surrounding his 
death was seen to support that talk. 
The evidences of the struggle seemed 
incontestable. No weapon had been 
found near the body. He could not 
have disposed of it. Death surely had 
been instantaneous. 

While there were hints that he had 
ended his life, they lacked backing, 
aside from the presumption of a mo- 
tive. On the other hand, his friends 
pointed out that his worriment over his 
financial state explained his motoring 
at such an hour of the night. Wasn’t 
it likely that he had gone out to help 
his nerves by driving, while he puz- 
zled over some means of rehabilitating 
himself? That also sounded reasonable. 
The murder theory stood. 

Naturally his wife was _ further 
shocked by the narrow escape from pov- 
erty. Knowing Turnbull so well, she 
did wonder when it became known that 
the insurace was all that remained. She 
did not voice her cogitations. Instead 
she smiled sorrowfully. Stan had been 
so very, very much in love with her. 

But the element of chance remained 
to be reckoned. A previous failure was 
to rise up to detract from his victory. 
Failure is like that—interlocking. 
Turnbull had found it so; noticeably in 
the collapse of his fortune, while he 
proved unable to command Ernestine’s 
love; in the prospective loss of her 
when he should be without money. 

The fireman on the train, under the 
wheels of which Turnbul! had sought 
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F x Submerged Evidence 


That was all, but it set Norton think- 
ing. He talked it over with his chief. 
“There may be something in it,” he 


death, started the gossip which raised 
the first real question. He remarked 
that the shooting of Turnbull was queer 
—that’s how be vaguely put it, “queer” 
—coming so soon after the incident on 
the crossing. It was only idle speech, 
born of the human impulse to hold for 
an instant the spotlight, but it gave food 
toa keen mind. 

The revelation that Turnbull was 
bankrupt had caused the underwriters 
to pursue their investigation of his 
death. One of their detectives, Nor- 
ton, picked up the fireman’s chatter. 
He quizzed both fireman and engineer. 

“He was just plain scared,” said the 
engineer finally. “When he got his 
nerve back, he jumped.” 

“He jumped when he saw we 
wouldn’t hit him,” averred the fireman. 
That idea grew on him as he endeav- 
ored to bolster his tale. “You know 
that. If we’d been moving at all, he 
hadn’t a chance. He stayed so long it 
looked like he wanted to be hit, and 
he quit only when he was sure we 
wouldn’t reach him. 

“You mean,” asked Norton, “that he 
got out of the car only when it became 
clear he wouldn’t be killed? He got 
out to remove suspicion that he wanted 
to be killed ?” 

“Well, I guess that’s about it,” said 
the fireman. It was a deduction elabo- 
rated within the last minute, but he 
thought it pretty good. Wasn’ the de- 
tective listening to it seriously? 

“You’re dippy,” said he engineer can- 
didy. “I’ve seen ’em before sit tight 
till the last second e 

“Not a nervy bird like he was—you 
haven’t,” insisted the fireman. “He 
was cool as ice. Remember, too,” he 
had a flash of recollection, “what he 
said about not getting away with it. 
What’d he mean by that ?” 

The engineer remembered that re- 
mark by Turnbull, but he had no ready 
interpretation to offer. 
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said thoughtfully. ‘Three hundred 
thousand berries is a bundle when a 
man’s broke.” 

“Not any more use than nothing when 
he’s dead.” The chief wasn’t impressed. 

“Not to him—no,” retorted Norton. 
“To his wife—yes. They say he was 
crazy about her. And he wouldn’t be 
the first to slide off so his wife would 
be well fixed, if that was the only 
chance of taking care of her.” 

“All right, Norton,” said his chief 
dryly. “You want to make out that he 
ditched the car and ran around in cir- 
cles and tore his clothes to make it 
appear that he’d had a battle. So? Then 
he shot himself dead—no one disputes 
that he died instantly. After that all 
he did was go hide the gun! I'll be- 
lieve you,” he said with a yawn, “when 
you bring me a motion picture of him 
hiding the gun. Or perhaps,” he added, 
as he smiled at his own humor, “per- 
haps you think his wife took the gun 
so she’d be sure to collect on these pol- 
icies. That’s as likely as that he hid 
it. She was in New York.” 

“It’s possible, anyhow—that he com- 
mitted suicide,” said Norton  stub- 
bornly. “I’m going back out there to 
look it over.” 

“Shoot,” said his chief tolerantly. 
“That's our job—to save the company’s 
money. Turn something up and they'll 
make it worth your while. Three hun- 
dred thousand, as you said, is some bun- 
dle.” 

The shadowy prospect gripped Nor- 
ton hard. It would be unfortunate for 
the widow, of course, if it could be 
demonstrated that Turnbull killed him- 
self. So seriously did he regard the 
possibility that he lamented the severity 
of the blow to her. But it wasn’t for 
him to consider that. His duty was to 
prevent fraud on the insurance com- 
panies. 
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Il. 


First Norton ascertained that Turn- 
bull had possessed a gun—a revolver 
of the same caliber as the bullet taken 
from his head. He had kept it in the 
house, and it was no longer there. 

A servant recalled having seen it in 
the chiffonier drawer, where it always 
reposed, the day before Turnbull’s 
death. No! Not the day before, but 
the same day. When it had disappeared 
no one could say. 

These facts were encouraging. Turn- 
bull had had a gun. It was gone. Last 
seen of it had been a few hours prior 
to his going out that night for the last 
time. Norton was anxious to find that 
gun, 

Again, if Turnbull had ended his 
life with it, where was the revolver? 
He couldn’t have got rid of it; not 
after that bullet entered his brain? Who 
had removed it? 

The only logical explanation seemed 
to be that some one had taken the 
weapon to create the verisimilitude of 
murder. With which reasoning it was 
necessary to assume that the other evi- 
dence toward that impression had been 
forged. To lend aid in such a case, a 
person would have to be highly inter- 
ested. None but Mrs, Turnbull ap- 
peared to have cause for such great in- 
terest. She had been miles from the 
scene, 

To Norton it became of prime im- 
portance to trace the gun and uncover 
the person who had removed it. He 
was committed absolutely now to the 
belief that Turnbull was a suicide. 

None, however, would admit having 
seen Turnbull after his departure from 
the house at ten o’clock. The time of 
his death was fixed at approximately 
midnight, which allowed an hour either 
way. Where had he motored in the in- 
terim? The killing took place not more 
than a mile from his home. The inter- 
val might have been consumed in mak- 






ing his preparations. Then where had 


the remover of the weapon—allowing 
there was such a person—joined him? 
It could not have been taken by some 
one who simply chanced on the scene, 
Possession of the gun would be too 
dangerous. Nor would a stranger have 
bothered to dispose of it. Wherefore, 
if the gun had in fact been concealed, 
it must have been by some person aware 
of Turnbull’s purpose to make his death 
seem murder. 

This was the jumble which con- 
fronted Norton. It was all the wildest 
guesswork—except for the disappear- 
ance of Turnbull’s revolver. 

On the narrow strip of turf between 
road and river Norton tried to visual- 
ize—something. What? He liked the 
notion of a second person aiding Tum- 
bull in an effort to defraud the insurance 
companies. Yet it would take consider- 
able nerve to stand calmly by while a 
man made preparations to mislead in- 
vetigators and then shoot himself. But 
while he could discover nothing tangible 
to support this conception, Norton could 
imagine no other that would jibe with 
his theory of suicide. 

Strolling back and forth seeking a 
loose end to which he could fasten his 
obsession—for it had become an ob 
session—Norton finally came to a halt 
at the river’s edge. The bank, he no- 
ticed, was undermined by an eddying 
current. About twenty feet high, the 
land overhung the water. 

He glanced back at where Turnbull’s 
body had lain. Smiling at his thought 
he shook his head negatively. Turn- 
bull had died instantly; he had to re 
member that. Turnbull could not have 
thrown the gun into the water. Nor 
was it probable that it had flown out 
of his hand spasmodically into the 
river. 

The body had been a good fifteen 
feet from the brink. If he was striv 


ing to make it appear murder, Turnbull 
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would not have been idiotic enough to 
count upon hurling the gun into the 
water as he died. To consider that 
would be absurd. Still—— 

Norton stood digging his toe into a 
bald spot in the grass, as he attempted 
to figure the case out in conformance 
with his idea. The bald spot caught his 
eye. A bit of rock had been there, he 
recorded automatically—a piece of fair 
It had been moved recently. 

Unconsciously he looked around. 
The rock was not in sight. He grinned 
as he caught himself looking upon this 
trifling item as important. The rock 
had been thrown into the river by some 
idle hand. Nothing curious about that. 

This took his thoughts back to the 
water. He resumed his profitless gaz- 
ing into it. At this place where the 
swirling current cut into the bank, the 
stream was several feet deep. 

His gaze lighted on a rock perched 
on the edge of the bank; an odd- 
shaped rock, with a hollow in the mid- 
dle, bigger than the chunk that had left 
the bald spot. He turned it over with 
his foot and blinked. The place where 
it had lain was not bald, but grass- 
grown. This rock had not been long 
in that position. He found the place 
it originally had occupied, back from 
the river. 

Norton started. The rock which as- 
sumably had been thrown into the river, 
and the other set on the verge of the 
steep bank, took on a close relationship. 
He began to see how Turnbull had 
worked it. 


size. 


IV. 

“So you see, chief,” nodded Norton 
triumphantly, “it was suicide. He was 
shot with a .32 gun. His own was .32. 
Here it is with one shell discharged.” 

The chief gaped with open amaze- 
ment. He had supposed Norton was 
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wasting time fooling with the Turnbull 
case. 

“How in the name of Heaven 

“Oh, just plugging brought the an- 
swer,” said Norton, more modestly in 
face of the tribute in the other’s ques- 
tion. “It just came to me, when I was 
all primed to catch on. When I saw 
those rocks had been moved I was won- 
dering how Turnbull could have ar- 
ranged to dump the gun into the river. 
I didn’t know it was there, of course, 
but I was ready to believe it was. Then 
I got a fast slant on how he might 
have done it and—I went fishing. A 
good haul I got, too,” he motioned to 
the revolver and the smaller rock, the 
mark of which in the grass had set 
him on the right track. A long stretch 
of cord fastened gun and rock together. 

“Some stunt, chief, and he came close 
to putting it over,” said Norton. “See 
how simple it was. He ran_ the 
weighted cord over the other rock so 
that, when he shot himself, the gun was 
yanked out of his hand. He had meas- 
ured the distance and stood as far from 
the river as possible; but near enough 
to make sure the gun would be pulled 
into the water. We can show any 
time how it was worked and get a ver- 
dict of suicide. But you’ve got to hand 
it to him. He made a good stab at 
leaving wifey that three hundred thou- 
sand bucks.” 

The chief smiled. The underwriters 
would be grateful—materially so. It 
was a big boost for his organization. 

“Good stuff, Norton, good stuff,” he 
applauded. He swung back in his 
chair, his brows gathering. ‘Too bad 
on his widow, though, It'll give her 
an awful jolt.” 

“T thought of that,” said 
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Norton. 


“Yes; it will.” He had another 
thought: “Wonder if he knows he 
passed out for nothing—that he’s 
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T an earlier hour than usual 
this night Thubway Tham re- 
tired, thoroughly disgusted 
with the day that was ending 

and hoping that he would not see an- 
other like it soon. 

It had been an unprofitable day for 
Thubway Tham. In the morning he 
had experienced a peculiar feeling that 
he could not analyze, and it seemed to 
him to be a “hunch” and a warning for 
him to “watch his step.” Tham always 
regarded such feelings as tips from an- 
other sphere that there was danger in 
the offing, and he gave them a great 
deal of attention. 

The feeling disappeared after he had 
breakfasted, and Thubway Tham got 
the idea that possibly the feeling had 
been induced by hunger. But it re- 
curred to him during the day, and puz- 
zled him exceedingly. 

He entered the subway, keeping both 
eyes open in a search for officers of 
the law who might interfere with his 
activities, and made an effort to “lift a 
leather.” But it appeared that this day 
the subway crowds contained no pros- 
perous gentlemen with well-filled and 
fat wallets in hip pockets. 

Thubway Tham looked in vain for a 
victim. He made trip after trip, and 


when night came he journeyed to the 
poor lodging house where he had a 
room he called home, muttered a surly 
“good evening” to “Nosey” Moore, the 


one-eyed landlord, and went to his den 
on the third floor of the hostelry. 

Tham passed a restless night, and 
when he got up in the morning he dis- 
covered that he had a pain. Now and 
then Thubway Tham did have a pain, 
the same as other imperfect human be- 
ings, but thought little of it. Generally 
it came from a slight cold, or possibly 
from a minor attack of indigestion. 

But this pain was not to be misun- 
derstood. It advertised itself well, and 
called to Tham’s mind every half sec- 
ond or so the fact that it existed. 
Tham, getting into his clothes, discov- 
ered that he had not only a pain, but 
also a sore spot and a swelling. 

“T hope I am not goin’ to be thick,” 
he told himself, glancing into the mirror 
and shuddering at the look in his face. 
“There ith no thenth in it. My good- 
neth, how white I am! And I theem 
to have a fever, too.” 

It worried Tham a little. As he went 
down the stairs he found that the pain 
increased. It shot through his side with 
every step he took. When he came to 
the second floor, where Nosey Moore 
had his office, Tham was obliged to stop 
and lean against the battered counter, 
gasping for breath. 

“What seems to be the matter?” 
Nosey asked. The landlord, who had 
been a burglar in what he called the 
good old days when a man had to have 
nerve and muscle, had a warm spot in 
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his heart for Thubway Tham and was 
not ashamed to reveal it. 

“I’m thick!” Thubway Tham de- 
dared. “I’ve got a pain.” 

“Better see a sawbones about it,” 
Nosey informed him. “Maybe you’ve 
eaten somethin’ that’s poisoned you.” 

“[ didn’t feel well yethterday, either,” 
Tham acknowledged. “But I gueth I 
will be all right after breakfatht.” 

He struggled against the pain for a 
few minutes, and then in a spirit of 
bravado lighted a cigarette and went 
down the other flight of stairs to the 
busy street. 

As he reached the street he was 
forced to stand still again for a few 
minutes. Things seemed to be reeling 
as though the big town had been in 
the throes of an earthquake. Thubway 
Tham closed his eyes for a moment, 
and then opened them again and found 
that his sight was normal. But the pain 
in his side persisted. 

He started up the street toward the 
little restaurant where he generally ate 
his breakfast, but he walked slowly and 


without comfort. The stabs of pain 
seemed to rob him of breath. They 
weakened him, confused him. He 


found that he could not center his mind 
on anything. 

He struggled manfully on up the 
street, but he did not reach the restau- 
rant. As he neared it he reeled and 
almost fell. He grasped the side of an 
awning frame for support, braced him- 
self against a building. 

“"Smatter with you?” a passer-by 
asked. “Sick? Better see a doctor, my 
friend.” 

The passer-by went on, leaving that 
atom of advice with Thubway Tham. 
His mind revolved around it, consid- 
ered it from every angle. Tham stag- 
gered into the entrance of the building 
and sought information from an ele- 
vator starter. 

“There’s a good doctor on the third 
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floor, second door to your right,” the 
starter told him. 

Thubway Tham experienced peculiar 
agony going up in the elevator. When 
he left it he staggered again, and with 
difficulty found the door of the doctor’s 
office. He opened it and almost 
sprawled inside. The doctor had just 
arrived, and was in the outer office. 
He aided Thubway Tham to the con- 
sultation room. 

Tham found that the physician made 
short work of his case. 

“Nothing to it, my man,” he reported. 
“You have a severe attack of appendi- 
citis. Probably been neglecting it. 
Nothing for it but an operation as soon 
as possible.” 

“You jutht give me thome medithin,” 
Tham begged. “I don’t want any op- 
eration.” 

“Nobody wants an operation, yet they 
are forced to have them,” the doctor 
said. “This is no time for argument, 
my man. An operation is the only 
thing. Every minute you delay makes 
matters worse. Every minute!” 

“T thuppoth tho,” said Tham. 

“Well, do you wish me to operate?” 

“Yeth, thir, if it ith nethethary.” 

“Relatives? Friends?” the physician 
inquired. 

Thubway Tham mentioned Nosey 
Moore and the address, and the doctor 
wrinkled his nose. 

“T have the prithe,” Tham assured 
him. ‘You jutht athk Nothey Moore. 
You'll get paid, all right. And I want 
a good job, doc. Don’t you go to get- 
tin’ careleth.” 

“Sir, I never am careless,” the physi- 
cian said severely. 

“Be that ath it may, you be careful,” 
Tham warned. “Before you tho me up, 
you count your toolth and be thure you 
have them all. That ith all I athk. 
And then a 

But Thubway Tham could give no 
more information or orders. He 
gasped and toddled forward, and the 
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next thing he knew he was on a 
stretcher and being put into an ambu- 
lance. There was a crowd of the mor- 
bidly curious onlookers, and his side 
felt as though several men with sledge 
hammers were hammering at it and 
striking the target at every blow. 


II. 


It seemed to Thubway Tham that 
he passed, then, through a period that 
was utterly confusing. He caught a 
glimpse of a nurse or two, and of a 
surgeon playing with deadly looking in- 
struments. Through a haze peopled 
with grotesque monsters he seemed to 
journey to a new country. 

And then it was as though he found 
himself out in the street, his period of 
convalescence at an end, the wide world 
before him once more. 

He felt a bit weak, and he walked 
slowly as he turned toward the nearest 
entrance of his beloved subway. Down 
the steps and into the big bore he went, 
and stood against a pillar for a moment, 
listening to the customary roar of an 
arriving train, watching the rush of hu- 
man beings to catch it, as though their 
lives depended upon catching that par- 
ticular string of cars. 

“It ith good to be alive!” Thubway 
Tham told himself. 

He passed through the gate, looking 
lovingly at the ticket chopper as though 
he had been a long-lost brother. He en- 
tered an express and journeyed down- 
town, got off at his usual station, as- 
cended to the street, and made his way 
to the lodging house. 

Nosey Moore was behind the counter 
when Thubway Tham reached the sec- 
ond floor, and he greeted Tham cor- 
dially. 

“Ath good ath ever,” Tham told him. 
“The doc thaid ath how an operation 
puth yearth on a man’th life.” 

“Maybe so,” Nosey remarked. “You 
certainly paid for them.” 
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“How ith that?” Tham wanted to 
know. 

“You sent me a note by the doc that 
I was to pay him what he asked, didn’t 


“And I had a lot of your coin in the 
safe, didn’t I, keepin’ it for you?” 

“Of courth.” 

“Well, you’d better get busy, Tham, 
at your well-known profession. Because 
you're broke, and you owe me four 
weeks’ room rent besides. Not that I’m 
in any hurry a 

“Broke!” Thubway Tham gasped. “I 
had a thouthand in that thafe of yourth, 
didn’t 1?” 

“You certainly did, Tham. The doc 
came~down here yesterday afternoon 
and demanded his pay and the coin for 
the hospital. He knew you’d be turned 
out this morning, I suppose.” 

“Well?” Tham asked. 

“Well, I asked him how much he 
wanted. He asked me how much of 
your coin I was keepin’ for you, and 
I told him a thousand. And he said 
the bill was nine hundred and ninety- 
eight, and he took the coin and gave 
me a receipt.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 

“Seems to be pretty high,” Moore 
offered. “I had a friend who had an 
operation for appendicitis, and they 
only charged him two hundred.” 

Thubway Tham’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Thtung!” he exclaimed. ‘“Thtung 
by a doc! The crook! If the thilly 
ath thinkth he can get away with that 
kind of . 

“I had to pay him, Tham. 
your note.” 

“That ith all right, Nothey,” Tham 
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said. ‘You couldn’t do anything elth, 
of courth. Tho I am broke and in 
debt !” 


“Don’t you worry about the rent, 
Tham. You wait until you’re stronger, 
and then you can pay me. You take 
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¥ it easy fér a week or so, and I'll see 


that you have money for the eats.” 

“Thith ith mighty fine of you, 
Nothey,” Tham declared. “But I am 
throng enough now to collect a few 
thenth, I gueth. And all I ath ith that 
I get a chance at that doctor when he 
hath a roll on him.” 

Tham rested for the remainder of 
the day, however. And on the follow- 
ing morning he began his old routine 
again, eating at the little restaurant, 
loitering around Madison Square, in- 
vading the subway at rush hours. 

He found that he was a celebrity in 
a way, too. At the restaurant, Tham’s 
favorite waitress and the little cashier 
looked at him as at a man who had 
passed bravely through a terrible ordeal. 
A few friends he met questioned him 
concerning whether it hurt much or not. 
Tham began to think that having an 
operation was not the worst thing in 
the world, except when it came to pay- 
ing the bill. 

But he remembered that he was broke 
and in debt to Nosey Moore, and he 
was eager to work. He plunged into 
the subway and stood on the platform 
waiting for a downtown express to 
come along. A hand touched his shoul- 
der, and he turned to find Detective 
Craddock smiling down at him. 

“Your ugly fathe ” Tham began. 

“IT understand that you’ve been in the 
hospital, Tham,” 

“Veth, thir.” 

“Operation for appendicitis, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Tt wath,” Tham admitted. 

“Hard luck, old-timer. Set you back 
a few dollars, I imagine.” 

“You have a good imagthination,” 
Thubway Tham admitted. : 

“Um!” Craddock grunted. “And 
now, I suppose, you'll try to collect 
enough to reimburse yourself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Tham 
asked. 

“Let there be no secrets between us, 
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Tham,” Craddock begged. “I know 
you, and you know me. We've been 
playing a pretty game for a year or so, 
but the game will end one of these 
days.” 

“Yeth ?” 

“Yes!” Craddock declared. “I’m go- 
ing to put my hands on you and catch 
you with the goods, and then, my boy, 
it’ll be the big house up the creek for 
you,” 

“It theemth to me that I have heard 
that thtory theveral timeth before,” 
Tham remarked. ‘You are alwayth 
goin’ to catch me with the goodth and 
thend me up the creek. Craddock, you 
are a dethent thort of chap, but you 
are an ath.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yeth!” said Thubway Tham. “A 
thilly ath! A thimp! I ain’t feelin’ 
very well to-day, and I don’t want you 
to pethter me. A man can’t even be 
thick and have an operation in thith 
town without thome fly cop inthultin’ 
him ath thoon ath he geth out of the 
hothpital. It ith a thame!” 

“So that’s the way you look at it!” 
Craddock said. “All right, old-timer, 
but you watch your step. I'll be right 
behind you, Tham, all the way. Hos- 
pital bills have to be paid, but gentle- 
men who ride in the subway, strange 
though it may seem to you, object to 
having their pockets picked.” 

“You thurprith me,” Tham said with 
some sarcasm. 

The express roared into the station 
at that moment, and Thubway Tham 
darted into one of the cars, where hu- 
man beings were jammed together in 
such a manner that no more could -en- 
ter. But Craddock, being an adept at 
riding in the subway, managed to 
squeeze in behind Tham, and Tham 
glanced over his shoulder and saw the 
detective’s grin. 

“Right behind you,” Craddock re- 
peated. 

Thubway Tham felt rage well up 
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within him. It was bad enough, he told 
himself, to be obliged to go out and 
lift a leather to get funds in this emer- 
gency, bad enough to have been stripped 
by a mercenary physician, without hav- 
ing a detective dog his steps and prevent 
him accomplishing his object. 

But he did not dare make a move 
with Craddock standing at his elbow. 
He had done it, before now, but this 
was different. He had been ill, had 
been in a hospital, had endured an op- 
eration. Perhaps his fingers were not 
so nimble as they had been before, per- 
haps he was not so pérfect in his work. 
He might be caught if he attempted to 
lift a leather in Craddock’s presence. 

And Thubway Tham did not care to 
contemplate what arrest would mean if 
he was “caught with the goods.” Early 
in his career of crime he had served 
one short term in prison, and he shud- 
dered even now when he remembered 
the horrors of it. He felt that another 
term in prison would be the death of 
him. 

The only thing to do, as Thubway 
Tham saw it, was to dodge Detective 
Craddock, outwit him, and go about his 
work in peace. So he deliberately 
turned his back upon the officer, 
yawned, and pretended that he merely 
was riding downtown with the innocent 
intention of going to his room to rest. 

He waited until the express pulled 
into the next station, waited until the 
doors of the car started to slide shut, 
and then sprang forward quickly, 
dashed through the door, and gained 
the platform. 

Ten feet away, he stopped and 
glanced back. His face flushed with 
anger. Detective Craddock, a grin on 
his face, was a short distance behind 
him. 

“Can’t catch me napping, old-timer,” 
Craddock said. “I’m right behind you, 
I said. You don’t collect any hospital 


fees in the subway this day, my lad.” 
“No?” Tham sneered. 
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“No!” Craddock replied. 
fore you took your little vacation in 
the hospital we had several reports at 
headquarters about missing wallets, and 
my big boss seems to think that you 
know something about it.” 

“Yeth?” 

“Yes!” said Craddock. “And he 
gave me strict orders, old-timer, to see 
that it didn’t happen again, even if I 
had to camp on your crooked trail day 
and night.” 

“T am flattered,” Tham told him. “I 
thertainly am flattered, and you may 
tell your big both tho.” 

“Yes, I may say, Tham, that you 
come in for special attention on our 
part.” 

“And a lot of good it will do you,” 
Tham said bravely. “If I wanted to 
lift a leather I could do it right under 
your nothe, and you wouldn’t know it.” 

“I’d admire to see you try it, Tham.” 

“T don’t want to be pethtered,” Tham 
complained. “I have been a thick man, 
and I can’t thtand it.” 

“Why not go home and _ behave, 
then ?” Craddock asked. 

“I have a perfect right to be out, 
and, bethideth, the doctor thaid to get 
a lot of freth air.” 

“You won’t get much of it in the 
subway,” Craddock said. “It isn’t noted 
for fresh air.” 

“I’m gettin’ a lot of it right here,” 
Tham remarked, and turned his back 
again and went up to the street. As 
he reached the street he turned for an 
instant. “Freth air and hot air!” he 
remarked, and made his way through 
the crowd. 


Ill. 


Throughout the remainder of the day 
Thubway Tham made futile efforts to 
dodge Detective Craddock. He did not 
know whether it was because Craddock 
was cleverer than usual, or whether he 
was not so adept at dodging. The fact 
remained that at dusk he went to the 
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restaurant and ate his dinner, and then 
went on to the lodging house, the grin- 
ning Craddock following him. 

Tham was tired, and he went imme- 
diately to bed. He slept well, and in 
the morning he descended the stairs 
filled with the determination to make 
this day pay. : 

Up the street he hurried to the res- 
taurant, ordered his usual breakfast, 
ate it and paid for it, and then went 
out upon the street. Detective Crad- 
dock was waiting for him. 

“Good morning, Tham,” he said. 

“Good mornin’ yourthelf,” Tham re- 
torted surlily. ‘Are you goin’ to pethter 
me again to-day?” 

“I’m going to trail right along behind 
you,” Craddock said. “I like your com- 
pany, Tham.” 

“That ith more than I can thay for 
yourth,” Tham said. “Jutht follow me 
around, if it amutheth you. Don’t you 
ever work?” 

“I’m working now, old-timer,’’ Crad- 
dock answered. “I’m working to save 
the hard-working gents of the city from 
having their wallets plucked.” 

“Tho?” 

“So!” said Craddock. “Exactly, in 
other words. Lead ahead, Tham, and 
I'll follow.” . 

Tham, his face purple with rage, 
walked up the street. Now he went 
leisurely, and now he quickened his 
pace. He dodged into the midst of a 
throng, and then he turned into a side 
street. But always Detective Craddock 
followed at his heels, and always De- 
tective Craddock had a grin on his face. 

Tham’s rage increased. Evening 
came again, and he had lifted no leather. 
He returned to the lodging house of 
Nosey Moore a bitter man. In a cor- 
ner of the office he confided his miseries 
to the landlord. 

“Thith ath of a Craddock followth 
me all day,” he said glumly. “And how 
am I to live if he keepth that up? I 
pay out thubway fare and I pay for 
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mealth. That two dollarth the doc left 
of my money ith gone all except ten 
thenth.” 

“Pll lend you some coin,” Moore 
offered. “You stick close to the house 
for a week or ten days, and Craddock 
will get tired watching for you. That’s 
the game.” 

“It ith not the game,” Tham declared. 
“Craddock won't make me do that. It 
would tickle the thimp to death. To- 
morrow I'll fool him. You'll thee!” 

Thubway Tham remembered that 
promise when he awoke the following 
morning. He borrowed a couple of 
dollars from Moore and hurried to the 
restaurant. After he had eaten, he went 
out upon the street and found Crad- 
dock waiting for him. 

Tham saw red then. Rage almost 
consumed him. He turned his back on 
the detective and hurried up the street. 
Things had gone too far, Tham told 


‘himself. 


Into the subway he plunged, Crad- 
dock at his heels. For the first time 
in his life Tham felt a deep hatred of 
the detective. Herctofore the duel of 
wits between them had made them re- 
spect each other. Tham even had had 
a sneaking liking for the officer. But 
all that now passed away. 

No longer did he see in Detective 
Craddock an officer of the law trying 
to.do his duty. He saw him merely 
as a man standing in the way of a liv- 
ing. To Thubway Tham, Craddock 
was an obstacle to a well-filled purse. 

An express roared into the station, 
and Thubway Tham boarded it and be- 
gan his third day of attempting to dodge 
Craddock. He tried every trick he 
could imagine, and Craddock could not 
be dodged. And always Thubway 
Tham saw the officer’s sarcastic grin. 

Up in the Times Square district, 
Tham mingled with the matinée crowds, 
but Craddock remained at his heels. He 
entered buildings and dodged through 
them, te emerge on another street, but 
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Craddock always picked up the trail 
again. 

Tham was frantic now. He refused 
to admit to himself that Detective Crad- 
dock was mastering him. He would 
conquer Craddock, he told himself. He 
had not been showing enough courage! 
The season in the hospital had made a 
craven of him! 

That was what he needed—a greater 
show of courage! Had he not lifted 
leathers before now with Craddock 
within a few feet of him? And could 
he not do it again? 

New determination came to him. He 
attempted to dodge Craddock no longer. 
He was going to resort to bravery and 
his skill as a professional pickpocket. 

Back into the subway he went, and 
caught an express for downtown. 
Craddock was at his heels when Tham 
entered the train, but Tham gave him 
not the slightest attention apparently. 

Tham yawned, pretended to be bored, 
and glanced around the car. His eyes 
almost bulged. Three feet to one side 
was a prospective victim. He was a 
large man with a florid face, a man 
dressed in rather “sporty” clothes. His 
coat tail flew back for an instant as 
he made his way past another man— 
and Thubway Tham saw a wallet in a 
hip pocket! 

To make it better, standing beside 
this prospective victim there was an- 
other. Thubway Tham pretended to 
center his attention on this other, and 
hoped that Detective Craddock would 
notice it. He made his way forward 
until he stood behind the two men. He 
glanced at the man he did not intend 
to rob, tried to convey the impression 
to Craddock that that man was to be 
relieved of a leather. 

At the same time Tham _ brushed 
against the man who wore the “sporty” 
suit of clothes. He could feel the wal- 
let, feel that it was a fat one. Tham 


hoped that it was well filled with cur- 
rency, and that the haul world be a 
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rich one, so he could rest for a time 
until Detective Craddock grew tired of 
watching him. 

The express roared into a station and 
stopped. Now was the time for Tham 
to act. His hand made a quick move, 
and the wallet was in his possession, 
At the same time he pretended to lurch 
against the other man, looked up, and 
found Craddock’s eyes upon him, and 
pretended to stop his work. 

The doors flew open, and Tham 
stepped out. Craddock followed at his 
heels. But Craddock was not grinning 
now. 

“l’ve got you, Tham!” he. said, 
“Tried to be clever, but couldn't make 
a go of it! Hand over that wallet, and 
come with me!” 

Thubway Tham felt his heart stop 
beating for an instant. He was “caught 
with the goods!” Craddock had tri- 
umphed. Ahead of him was a long 
term in prison, days and nights of ag- 
ony. 

Thubway Tham gasped, and then 
turned to flee. Right and left he 
knocked people trying to catch the train, 
Through the crowd he darted, the de- 
tective after him. 

Up the steps he went to the street. 
But he was still weak and could not run 
fast, and could not shake off Craddock. 
And now he heard the detective’s voice 
behind him: 

“Stop, or I'll fire!” 

Thubway Tham gasped, and stopped. 
Craddock, revolver in hand, ran up to 
him and grasped him by the arm. 

“Got you after all!” Craddock panted, 
“You'll get fifteen years for this, old- 
timer!” 

Red flamed before Thubway Tham’s 
eyes again. Fifteen years would mean 
death, he thought. He could not en- 
dure it! 

He gave a cry and seized the hand 
that held the revolver. Instantly he 
and Craddock were struggling for pos- 




















session of the weapon. Back and forth 
across the walk they fought, while a 
crowd gathered and other officers came 
running. 

Tham fought like a madman. He 
wrenched the weapon from Craddock’s 
grasp. There was a sharp report, a 
fash of flame, a puff of smoek. 
Through the smoke Thubway Tham 
saw Detective Craddock clutch at his 
breast, then crash to the pavement. 

At the same instant violent hands 
were put upon him, and he found him- 
self in the clutches of two uniformed 
policemen. 

IV. 

And then the reaction and the agony 
of it! 

He found himself in a cell, knew 
that a charge of murder had been placed 
against him. Detective Craddock was 
dead. The bullet had found his heart. 

Tham could not explain to himself 
how it had happened. He was not sure 
whether he had pulled the trigger in 
his rage at Craddock or whether it had 
been an accident. But that made no 
difference now. He had killed an offi- 
cer of the law while resisting arrest. 

His brain seemed to be numb. The 
preliminary hearing was like a night- 
mare. And then came the long wait 
for the real trial. Thubway Tham 
found now that he had no influential 
friends. He had no money to engage 
a famous criminal “mouthpiece.” The 
court assigned a young attorney to de- 
fend him, and in him Tham had small 
confidence. 

He knew that the defense would be 
merely a matter of form at that. The 
evidence was conclusive. Scores of 
persons had witnessed his flight up the 
subway steps with Detective Craddock 
in close pursuit. They had seen him 
stop, turn, fight to get the revolver 
Craddock had drawn. They had seen 


the shot, had seen Craddock fall. 
The trial came, and it seemed to 
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Tham that he was a spectator at the 
trial of another man. The jury was 
picked quickly, and the evidence placed 
before it. Tham had no defense to 
make, except to say that he had not 
intended firing the shot. And that state- 
ment did not help him with the jury, 
he knew. 

There was no long wait for the ver- 
dict. Tham, standing up and looking 
upon the jury, heard the fatal words. 
He watched as though in a trance while 
the judge pronounced sentence. Tham 
was doomed. He was to go to the elec- 
tric chair! 

And now there came the removal to 
the prison, when Thubway Tham, a 
shell of his former self, was guarded 
as though he had been a wild beast. 
And there a tiny cell, and the death 
watch before the door! 

It seemed to Tham that he scarcely 
was alive. He seemed to be unable 
to force himself to realize what had 
happened, what was going to happen 
soon. The days and nights passed in 
a dull routine. He stared at the guard 
as though he had been a curiosity. He 
ate little, slept little, talked little. 

There were no relatives to come and 
say farewell to him. He knew that the 
time was near, but even that did not 
give him a feeling of horror. His senses 
seemed to be dead. 

And then they came into his cell, and 
dressed him properly and totd him that 
the time had come. He took his place 
in the little procession as though he had 
been another man. Down a narrow 
corridor he was marched. There be- 
fore him-he saw a little green door— 
through which he was to pass but once! 

The door was opened, those in front 
of him stepped inside, somebody took 
him by an arm and guided him forward. 
He raised his head, and saw the official 
witnesses sitting in their places. He 
looked in the other direction—and saw 
the deadly chair! 
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Then life seemed to come to him. 
Horror smote him. He cried out, 
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was before him, and a nurse stood just 
behind. She was smiling. 
“You'll be all right soon,” the sur- 


started to struggle. He tried to fight 
those near him, tried to wrench his arms 
free. 

“No, no!” he screamed. 
mean to shoot! Don’t kill me! 
mean it—didn’t mean to shoot 


geon was saying. ‘“We’ve got your old 
appendix out. Take it easy now. A bit 
“T didn’t sick?” 
I didn’t And then full realization came to 
1 Thubway Tham, and he sighed his re- 
lief despite the nausea the ether had 
caused. It was only a bad dream caused 
by the anesthetic !! 

And as he turned his face to the wall 
he promised himself one thing—never 
would he attempt to lift a leather from 
a florid-faced man who wore a “sporty” 
suit of clothes! 


A hand grasped his shoulder. He 
felt himself gently shaken. A soft voice 
purred in his ear. 

“Take it easy, old man!” the voice 
said. “Having-a bad dream, were you? 
The ether does that sometimes.” 

Tham opened his eyes. The surgeon 


LECTURES TO PUBLIC ON POLICE 


ITIZENS of New York have been learning recently from an ex-policeman 
of their duty toward the police and of the prevention of crime through 
education. Francis C. Caddell, who was retired not long ago after thirty-four 
years of service in the department, is the man who has been lecturing in the 
public schools of the metropolis on these subjects. 

He has had exceptionally good experience for this work, which the mayor 
of New York requested of him. Stationed at the New York approach to 
Brooklyn Bridge for many years, Caddell has talked with thousands of auto- 
mobilists and pedestrians and given them the information they wanted about the 
work of the department. 

Upon completion of the lecture course Caddell expects to go West and 
take a lucrative position in the employ of a man he once saved from despair. 
The incident occurred in 1902, when Caddell’s beat was down through China- 
town and along the Bowery. One night he saw a young man coming out of 
a saloon on Pell Street. The youth was in ragged. clothes and unshaven, but 
in spite of his appearance Caddell saw good in him. So the policeman spoke 
to him and said in effect: “You're too decent a young fellow to be hanging around 
down here.” 

The lad confided to the patrolman that he came of good. family but that he 
was without employment, without funds, and “pretty near down and out.” Lead- 
ing the young stranger to a secondhand shop the policeman treated him to a 
complete outfit of clothes and gave him some money for food and lodging. At 
parting Caddell used the words, “Good luck to you wherever you go.” 

Seventeen years later, in August, 1919, while Caddell was on duty at Brook- 
lyn Bridge, a big, gray touring car drew up beside him, and a well-dressed man 
asked about the roads ahead. Caddell supplied the information, and as the car 
was about to start called out: “Good luck to you wherever you go.” 

The words brought back to the prosperous automobilist a certain night in 
Chinatown. He asked other questions and soon was telling the policeman about 
his life since Caddell had helped him years before. When Caddell goes West 
he will be sure to find his friend of the Bowery eager to provide him with con- 
genial work, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

At the Camberwell Club Doctor Davenport, Manning Pollard, Phil Barry, Dean Monroe, and Fred 

Lane are discussing a recent unsolved murder case, when Robert Gleason, 4 millionaire from 
Seattle, about thirty years old, joins the party and springs a surprise by announcing his engagement 
to pretty young Phyllis Lindsay, the stepdaughter of his sister, Millicent Lindsay. Gleason, who 
is spending the winter months in New York, bas been put up at the club, but his bluff Western ways 
have not made him popular. Barry and Pollard, who are devoted to Phyllis, both detest Gleason. 
Pollard has remarked that dislike is a more powerful motive for murder than greed or jealousy: 
after Gleason's departure he declares he would like to kill the Westerner. The group breaks up, 
several’ of the men expecting to see one another again that evening at the dinner dance at Mrs. 
Lindsay's. Some hours later, at about six o'clock, Hester Jordan, the nurse at Doctor Davenport's 
office, receives a telephone call from Gleason’s apartment on Washington Square to send the doctor 
at once. When Davenport reaches the apartment he discovers Gleason, shot through the temple, be- 
hind a locked door. Neither of the Manstields, husband and wife, who live on the same floor, can offer 
any explanation, “Detective Prescott arrives with Captain Dale and assumes charge of the case, which 
looks more like murder than suicide. Davenport, who sits in an easy-chair to give the officers his 
report, tinds a woman’s fur neckpiece on the seat of the chair and puts it into his pocket. Vrescott 
then proceeds to the Lindsay house. He breaks the news to Phyllis and her brother Louis and holds 
an examination of the guests. He learns of Pollard’s remark and thinks he is on the way to a real 
solution when the clerk and the doorman and the elevator boys establish a perfect alibi for Pollard. 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. MANSFIELD’S STORY. 


ISTRUST the obvious, Pres- 
é cott,” said Belknap didacti- 

cally. “It is the astute de- 

tective’s weak point that he 
cannot see beyond the apparent, the evi- 
dent, the obvious.” 

“Oh, yes,” Prescott replied, “distrust 
the obvious is as hackneyed a phrase as 
‘Cherchez la femme,’ and about as use- 
ful in our everyday work. You make 
a noise like a detective story.” 

“And detective stories are the big 
noise, nowadays,” Belknap returned, un- 
ruffled. 


“All the same,” and Prescott spoke 
doggedly, “when a guy says he’s going 
to kill somebody, and that somebody is 
found croaked a few hours later, seems 
to me 
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“Seems to me that your guy is the 
last person in the world to suspect. It’s 
the obvious i 

“Yes, an obvious that I somehow hate 
to distrust!” 

“Nonsense! And you’ve disposed of 
Pollard, anyway, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have. Half a dozen peo- 
ple were in touch with him all through 
the time of the murder. He’s out of 
ag 





Prescott looked as disheartened as he 
felt. 

“And you’ve wasted good time track- 
ing him down, when you might have 
been investigating the evidence while 
it was fresh! I’m disappointed in you, 
Prescott. You oughtn’t to have fallen 
for a steer like that.” 

Belknap was the assistant district 
attorney, and the Gleason case seemed 
to him important and absorbing. In his 
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office, the morning after the murder, 
he was getting all the information Pres- 
cott could give him and he was really 
disgusted with the detective for hav- 
ing followed up the wild-goose chase of 
Manning Pollard’s impulsive speech 
about the Western millionaire. 

Jelknap was an earnest, honest in- 
vestigator, not so brilliantly deductive, 
as clear-sighted, hard-headed, and prac- 
tical. 

He distrusted the obvious, not so 
much because of the hackneyed apho- 
rism, as because his own experience had 
proved to him that nine times out of 
ten, or oftener, the obvious was wrong. 
It must be looked into, of course, but 
not to the exclusion of other evidence, 
or the neglect of other lines of investi- 
gation. And now he felt that the trail 
had cooled somewhat, and valuable 
clews might be lost because of Pres- 
cott’s conviction of Pollard’s guilt. 

Belknap was of a higher mentality 
than Pollard, and he also was a man 
of more education and refinement. He 
was especially interested in this case, 
for the Lindsays were an exclusive fam- 
ily and kept themselves out of the lime- 
light of publicity. 

Sut there were rumors that the lovely 
daughter was a harum-scarum creature, 
that the son of the house was addicted 
to bright lights and high stakes, and 
that the still young stepmother was 
quite as fond of social life as her two 
charges. 

sut never were their names seen in 
the society columns or in the gossip 
papers, and now, Belknap reflected, they 
could be approached by reporters. 

Indeed, he saw himself admitted to 
that hitherto inaccessible home, and in 
imagination he was already preening 
himself for the occasion. 

But Belknap was methodical, and he 
was preparing to go at once to the 
Gleason apartment, to begin his line of 
investigation. 

“How does Mrs. Lindsay act?” he 
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allowed himself to ask, as he and Pres- 
cott started for Washington Square. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned. Pres- 
cott. “About like you’d expect a sis- 
ter to act. She was fond of her 
brother, I take it, but Well, I 
didn’t see much of her. I’ve a vague 
impression, however, that she’s re- 
vengeful—anxious to find and punish 
the murderer—that struck me more 
than her grief.” 

“You can’t tell. She may be sor- 
rowing deeply, and at the same time 
want to avenge her brother’s death. No 
question of suicide?” 

“Not now, no. There was at first, 
but an autopsy showed the second shot 
was fired first.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The one they thought was second 
was first. It seems the first shot— 
through the temple—killed Gleason. 
And then, for somes unexplained rea- 
son, the slayer fired again, through the 
dead man’s shoulder.” 

“Whatever for? And how do they 
know °°” 

“Oh, the doctors could tell by the 
blood coagulation or something. As 
to why it was done, I’ve no_ idea. 
What’s the obvious—I want to distrust 
ag 








“Don’t be too funny, Prescott. This 
is a big case. Not only because of the 
prominence of the people involved, but 
it’s pretty mysterious, I think. We 
ought to get something out of the other 
people in the house.” 

“Not a chance. I tried it.” 

Belknap said nothing, but a close ob- 
server might have thought his silence 
not altogether an assent to Prescott’s 
corollary. 

“In fact,” Prescott went on, “I be- 
lieve you'll find your murderer among 
Gleason’s own bunch—not the people 
in the house where he lived. You see 
that place was wished on him by a 
friend, and Gleason hated it. I got this 
from those men who know him. Miss 


















Lindsay agreed to it. Gleason meant 
to move out—only took it  be- 
cause it was represented to him as a 
bijou apartment, and he thought it was 
a luxurious little nest—and it isn’t. 
As you can now see for yourself.” 

At the house, Prescott pushed the 
button below Mcllvaine’s card. After 
a moment the door clicked and grudg- 
ingly, as it seemed, moved itself a lit- 
tle, and Prescott pushed it open. 

“That’s the way the murderer got 
in,” he said positively. 

“Maybe not,” demurred Belknap. 
“Maybe he came in with Gleason.” 

“Oh, maybe he came in at the win- 
dow or down the chimney!” exclaimed 
Prescott shortly. “You can’t admit the 
obvious ever, can you?” 

Belknap chuckled at the other’s quick 
temper, and they went upstairs. 

They found Policeman Kelly in 
charge, and he greeted them gladly. 

“Get busy,” he said genially. “Sure, 
there’s enough to engage your atten- 
tion.” 

Belknap, beyond a word of greeting, 
ignored the officer and took a swift, 
comprehensive survey of the place. 

It was a large front room, apparently 
a combination library and sitting room. 
A bedroom was back of it, and a bath- 
room behind that. An old house, evi- 
dently remodeled for bachelor or small 
family apartments. 

Though modern in plumbing, light- 
ing, and decoration, the window and 
door frames proclaimed it an old build- 
ing. The furniture was too ornate, and 
the pictures and ornaments a bit flam- 
boyant. But it was a comfortable 
enough place, and the personal belong- 
ings of the dead Gleason were scat- 
tered about and gave a homy appear- 
ance. A framed photograph of Mrs. 
Lindsay was on a table, and on another 
were two more portraits of less distin- 
guished-looking ladies. 

“That’s Ivy Hayes, the movie star,” 
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Kelly said, as Belknap looked at one 
picture. 

“I know it,” the attorney said so 
shortly that Kelly lapsed into silence. 

“Nothing been disturbed?” Belknap 
asked presently and, receiving a nega- 
tive answer, went on observing. 

Kelly winked at Prescott, with an 
expression that said, “I like °em more 
sociable myself!” and Prescott nodded 
acquiescence. 

But at last Belknap began to talk. 

“Dressing for dinner, they tell me,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Prescott eagerly. “I was 
here right away, you know. They took 
the body to the funeral rooms early this 
morning. But he was in his shirt 
sleeves—day shirt.” 

“Yes, here are all his evening clothes 
on the bed in the next room. Was he 
going to the Lindsay dinner?” 

“Yes, he was. I believe he said it 
was to be the occasion of the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Lind- 
say.” 

“Does she say that?” 

“She does not! She denies it.” 

“Then you’d better keep still. You 
have no gumption, Prescott. Don’t you 
see you mustn’t say those things.” 

“Oh, bother! Let up on knocking 
me and get down to business. Don’t 
touch the telephone or revolver. I’ve 
had them photographed for finger 
prints.” 

“Yes, that’s good.” Belknap was get- 
ting more genial.- “Anybody been 
through his papers?” 

“No; Lane is his lawyer, Fred Lane. 
He’s coming here to-day to look over 
them.” 

“All right,” Belknap was already ab- 
sorbed in the loose papers scattered on 
the desk. “Several notes from ladies.” 

“Yes, I noticed them. Old Gleason 
had a few friends in the chorus, I judge. 
But, unless they have any bearing on 
the case, there’s no call to exploit ’em, 
eh?” 
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“No, of course not. Nor any reason 
to mention them to the Lindsays.” 

“They'll know all there is to know. 
You can’t fool ’em. Miss Phyllis is as 
wide awake as they come, and Mrs. 
Lindsay is nobody’s fool. The boy, I 
don’t think much of. Say, aren’t you 
going up there? Don’t you want to see 
them ;”’ 

“Later, yes. But me for the other 
tenants in the house first. Here’s where 
Gleason lay, was it, near the telephone 
table? Look here, if the first shot did 
for him, how could he telephone to the 
doctor that he was wounded?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t believe 
that dope about the doctors knowing 
which shot came first. And, as you 
say, it couldn’t have been the fatal one 
first, or how could he have phoned? 
Anyway, he could only have called the 
doctor if it was a suicide. You don’t 
think, do you, that the murderer would 
stand by and let him call up!” 

“Scarcely. That’s why I haven't 
given up the idea that it was a sui- 
cide.” 

“Never mind, Oscar, you will. Why, 
that man was too happy to kill himself. 
His friends all say so. No, he was shot, 
all right, but the two shots make a 
mystery I can’t solve, yet.” 

Belknap frowned deeply and thought 
for a few moments. 

“Great mistake,” he said at last, “to 
reason from insufficient data.” 

“Another of your familiar quota- 
tions,” retorted Prescott. 

“Another good rule,” replied the at- 
torney, as he went out in the hall. 

Prescott followed, and together they 
went to the Mansfields’ apartment. 

“We've been thinking it over,” Mrs. 
Mansfield said, after she had admitted 
her callers and taken them to her liv- 
ing room, “and my husband and I feel 
we ought to tell all we know.” 

“You certainly ought to,” Belknap 
assured her. 

“Well,” the blond head nodded mys- 





teriously, “that man Gleason was a gay 
old bird.” 

“Just what do you mean, Mrs. Mans- 
field? Speak plainly,” adjured Bel- 
knap. 

“Oh, well,” and she shrugged “her 
shoulders pettishly, for she was the sort 
of woman who loved innuendo better 
than statement. “I don’t know the girls, 
of course, I’m not in that class of soci- 
ety, but he did have gay-looking girls 
coming to his apartment, now and then.” 

“Every day?” Belknap looked at her 
sharply. 

“Oh, my land, no, not every day. 
Just now and then.” 

“Every other day?” 

“No,” she said pettishly. 

“Maybe once a week?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Maybe, you saw one, once—— 

Mrs. Mansfield laughed out. 

“That’s it, Mr. Belknap,” she said. 
“How you do pin me down. Well, all 
I can swear to is that one time I did 
see a flashy young person go in at his 
door.” 

“Day or night?” 

“Daytime.” Mrs. Mansfield spoke ag- 
grievedly, as if all the zest had been 
taken out of her news. 

“Humph! And she might have been 
his lawyer’s stenographer, with an im- 
portant paper.” 

“She might not!” Mrs. Mansfield 
declined to lose her last shred of ex- 
citement. “Stenographers are flippy 
enough, in all conscience. But this 
person was a real little vamp!” 

“You don’t know her?” 

“My land! I guess I don’t! I’ma 
respectable married woman.” 

“And probably she is a respectable 
unmarried woman,” 

“Coming to see a man in his apart- 
ment ?” 

“Well, until we know the circum- 
stances we can’t judge her. I say, 
Prescott, get that photograph, will you? 
You know, the——” 




















“I know,” and Prescott went back 


across the hall. He returned with the 
picture of the girl whom Kelly had 
called Ivy Hayes. 

“This the lady?” 

“That’s the one,” said Mrs. Mans- 
field, drawing away from it. “She’s no 
lady.” 

“Oh, come, now, you don’t know 
her. She’s a little moving-picture 
actress. She may have had business 
with Mr, Gleason.” 

“She may have!” and the disdainful 
lady sniffed. “But it’s none of my busi- 
ness, and I don’t care to discuss her.” 

“You say you saw her go in there 
yesterday ?” 

“Good land, no! I didn’t say yester- 
day! I said, one day.” 

“All right, I’m glad you told us about 
it. It might mean something, and it 
might not.” 

“Of course it means something!” 
Mrs. Mansfield didn’t want her news 
scorned as naught. “An actress calling 
on a man like that—of course it means 
something !” 

“If it does we'll find it out,” Belknap 
said. “You don’t think this little thing 
shot Gleason, do you?” 

_“T don’t know why she couldn't. 
tle women have done such deeds.” 

“So they have. Now, you've nothing 
more to tell us?” 

But, though Mrs. Mansfield said quite 
a bit more, she had really nothing more 
to tell them that they wanted to hear, 
and they got away, though with some 
difficulty, for the lady was very gar- 
rulous. 

To the floor above Belknap went, 
Prescott returning to the Gleason rooms 
to look about. 

The apartment above MclIlvaine’s was 
occupied by a spinster named Adams, 
who was, as the attorney deduced, from 
New England. 

This good lady was even more dis- 
gusted than Mrs. Mansfield with the 
whole matter of Gleason, his life and 
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his death. More especially the last, 
for, it seemed to her, no one had a 
right to die a violent death under the 
same roof with refined and conserva- 
tive people. 

“Why, he was a loud-voiced man,” 
declared Miss Adams, as if pronounc- 
ing the last and worst word of oppro- 
brium. 

“Ah, you heard him from up here?” 

“Sometimes, yes. He had chums 
visit him, and, they would laugh and 
talk so loudly, I couldn’t help hearing 
them.” 

“Could you distinguish what they 
said ?” 

“No; not words. But I could hear 
well enough to know whether he was 
merry or angry—for, I assure you, 
sometimes he was the latter.” 

“Did you hear anything from that 
apartment yesterday ?” 

“Oh, yes, I heard the two shots.” 

“You did! What did you do?” 

“Nothing. What should I do? As 
a matter of fact, I didn’t think they 
were shots. I thought them tire ex- 
plosions or some noise in the street. 
Sut after I knew about the murder, I 
realized that I had heard the fatal shot.” 

“Yet you said nothing to anybody ’” 

“Man alive, what could I say? I had 
nothing to do with Mr. Gleason or his 
murder !” 

“But your duty as a citizen 

“Look here, what do you mean? 
Where was any duty? You people 
you police people knew the shots were 
fired, didn’t you? Then why should 
I inform anybody that they were? And 
that’s all I knew—or know about them. 
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They were fired. I heard them. No 
more.” 
The sharp-featured, sharp-tongued 


old maid sat bolt upright in her chair 
and glared at Belknap. Her hair was 
drawn up in a tight knot, after the fash- 
ion of New England spinsters, and 
3elknap wondered what it was about 
her appearance that seemed so strange. 
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Then he realized it was her exposed 
ears! He had not seen a woman with 
bared ears for so long that it looked most 
peculiar to him. 

For the rest, Miss Adams was angu- 
lar, even gaunt, and apparently of a de- 
cided and forceful nature. Her testi- 
mony might be valuable. 

“Your knowledge is of importance,” 
he said gravely. ““To be sure we know 
the shots were fired, but a witness is 
always of interest. What time was it 
that you heard the shots?” 

“lve no idea,” she returned care- 
lessly. “Oh, I know, in the storybooks, 
the witness always knows, because he 
was just going to keep an engagement 
—or setting his watch, or something. 
sut I don’t know at all.” 

“You are quite conversant with de- 
tective stories, though!” 

“Yes. I read them since they’re get- 
ting so popular. Anything more you 
want to ask?” 

“Yes, please. I want you to try to 
fix the time of those shots.” 

“And I tell you I can’t do it. Look 
here, did you meet any one you know 
on the street, yesterday afternoon?” 

“Why, yes, I did. I met two or 
three.” 

“All right. Mention one.” 

“Well—a Mr. Hartley.” 

“All right, what time did you meet 
him?” 

“T don’t know exactly—— 

“About ?” 

“Oh, about half past four or five— 
no, it was later és 

“There!” she concluded triumphantly. 
“Tt is not easy to state the time, when 
you paid no special attention to the oc- 
currence ?” 

“You've proved your point, Miss 
Adams!” Belknap exclaimed, looking at 
her with new interest. “I wish you 
had noted the time, you would have 
done so accurately.” 

“Yes, I should have. But I didn’t. 
Now, when I tell you that’s all I know 
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about the whole matter, will you go 
away and leave me in peace?” 

“No, Miss Adams, I won't!” 

“Why not?’ To Belknap’s satisfac. 
tion she turned a shade paler. 

“Because, I am sure you do know 
more. You are too acute to be so ig- 
norant. Your smartness has over- 
reached itself. You're trying to disarm 
me by the appearance of absolute frank- 
ness, and you almost did so—but—I’ve 
—well, I’ve got a hunch that you know 
something else.” 

“LT swear I don’t,” and Miss Adams 
set her thin lips in a tight, straight line. 
“You go away.” 

“I’m going. I’ve much to do. But I 
warn you | shall return. You know 
something, Miss Adams, something of 
importance, but» I do not think you are 
yourself implicated. Moreover, what 
you know frightens you a little, and 
you don’t want to tell it. Now, if I 
can get all the information I want, 
without yours, well and good. If not, 
I shall come back for yours. And don’t 
try running away, for you won't get 
far!” 

“Are—are you going to have me 
watched!” she asked. 

“No, not quite that. But if you at- 
tempt flight, we may have to follow 
you.” 

As a matter of fact, the astute Bel- 
knap had sized up the old maid pretty 
carefully and was convinced that what 
little she knew was unimportant to him, 
though it doubtless seemed vital to her. 
Also, he had no time just now to per- 
suade or wheedle her, and he feared 
frightening her would do little good. So 
he concluded to wait and see what else 
he could find out, before seeing her 
again. A woman on the floor above 
could easily know something definite, 
yet, somehow, Miss Adams did not im- 
press him as a person possessed of 
Gleason’s secret. 

He went downstairs and, looking in 
at the door, said, ‘Come on, Prescott, 























let’s go up to the Lindsays and start out 
right.” 

“All right. Wait a minute, come in 
here, will you? We've got word from 
the photographs, and there are not fin- 
ger prints on the revolver or on the 
telephone except Gleason’s own.” 

“What! Suicide? No, not possible, 
if the fatal shot was fired first.” 

“It was. I just called up Doctor 
Davenport, and he hedged at first, but 
then he acknowledged it was true. The 
shot in the shoulder was fired after the 
man was already dead. Now, what do 
you make of that? Why, in Heaven’s 
name shoot a dead man?” 

Belknap looked thoughtful. “It’s a 
deep game somebody’s playing,” he said. 
“We've got our work cut out for us. 
Come along, let’s get busy. Guard 
everything mighty carefully, Kelly. 
Don’t let anybody in but people who be- 
long. Our criminal is a slick one, and 
no obvious measures go this time. No 
finger prints! Some expert, that mur- 
derer !” ; 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE FUR COLLAR, 
RESCOTT, absorbed in the finger- 
print matter, went off to see about 
it, leaving Belknap to take up the trail 
alone. 

The attorney concluded to go first to 
Pollard’s and note for himself the atti- 
tude of the man who had threatened 
Gleason’s life. 

He found Manning Pollard in his 
rooms at the little hotel, and was greeted 
with courtesy, though with no great cor- 
diality. 

“Come in, Mr. Belknap,” Pollard 
said. “I can give you ‘2 short inter- 
view, but I’ve a piece of important work 
on hand.” 

“lll stay only a few minutes,” the 
other said ingratiatingly, “but I’d like 
your help. I know all about that re- 
mark of yours concerning your dislike 
of Mr. Gleason. That’s past history, 
5F—ps 
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though I may say it will become fa- 
mous.” 

“But why?” broke in Pollard, frown- 
ing a little. “You must admit there are 
lots of people who feel like that———” 

“I know, but they don’t put it into 
words. Just as there are lots of peo- 
ple who would steal if they were sure 
they’d not be caught. But they don’t, 
as a rule, advertise this inclination.” 

“All right, go ahead. You don’t sus- 
pect me of the murder?” 

Pollard’s frank glance compelled an 
honest reply, and Belknap said, “I don’t 
—but only because it has been proved 
that it was impossible for you to have 
been in the vicinity of Gleason’s place 
at that time.” 

“You couldn’t have much more posi- 
tive proof, I suppose,” and Pollard 
smiled. “ATI right, then, what can I 
do for you?” 

“Tell me whom you suspect.” Bel- 
knap shot out the words, in an effort 
to catch Pollard off his guard, for it 
was the attorney’s belief that the club- 
man knew more of the matter than he 
had told. 

“You give me a difficult question, Mr. 
Belknap,” Pollard said in a serious tone. 
“T dare say everybody has vague sus- 
picions floating through his brain, but 
to put them in words is—well, might 
it not start inquiry in a wrong direction 
and do ultimate harm?” 

“Tt might, if spoken to the public, 
but to the investigators of the case, I 
think it is your duty to tell all you 
know.” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything. Not 
anything, I assure you. But if I were 
to express an opinion or make a sur- 
mise, I should say look for some inci- 
dent in Mr. Gleason’s private life. I 
know enough of his character and tem- 
perament to feel sure that he had 
friends among people outside the social 
pale, and it seems to me there’s the di- 
rection in which to look. It’s really no 
secret that Mr. Gleason entertained the 













































sort of young ladies who are usually 
classed under the general title of ‘chorus 
girls,’ whether they are in the chorus 
or not. Look that way, and I imagine 
you will at least find food for thought.” 

“You don’t know of any particular 
girl in whom he was interested?” 

Pollard stared at him. “I do not. I 
knew Mr. Gleason but slightly. I know 
nothing of his private affairs, and, as 
I told you, even the surmise which I 
made is based merely on the man’s gen- 
eral characteristics. I have heard him 
refer to the girls I spoke of, but only 
in general conversation, and seldom at 
that. Please understand, I was not only 
no friend of Robert Gleason, but 
scarcely an acquaintance. I never met 
him more than three or four times.” 

“Yet you took a positive dislike to 
him.” 

“T did. I frequently take dislikes at 
first sight. Or, I am attracted at first 
sight. Mine is not a unique nature, Mr. 
Belknap. Many people like or dislike 
a stranger at first meeting.” 

“But they don’t threaten to kill them.’ 

Pollard reached the end of his pa- 
tience. “Mr. Belknap,” he said, “I’m 
tired of having that remark of mine 
quoted at me. If it had not chanced 
that Gleason was killed yesterday, that 
speech would never have been remem- 
bered. I do not deny the remark, I 
do not deny that it was spoken in ear- 
nest. But I do deny that I killed Rob- 
ert Gleason. Now, if you still suspect 
me, go to work and bring the crime 
home to me—if not, let up on your in- 
sinuations !” 

“All right, I will. I don’t believe for 
a minute that you had a hand in it— 
but I hoped you knew something more 
definite than you’ve told me. And, 
maybe you do. If, for instance, you 
had suspicion of any friend of yours, 
or of an acquaintance, you would, 
doubtless, try to throw me off the track 
and point my attention to Mr. Glea- 
son’s little lady friends.” 
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Pollard looked at his visitor with 
fresh interest. ‘“‘You’re cleverer than I 
thought,” he said frankly. “I don’t 
mind telling you that, if I did suspect 
a friend, the first thing I should do 
would be to try to throw the police off 
his track.” 

“Have you no sense of justice—or 
duty to the State?” 

“Quite as much as most people, only 
I don’t pretend to more than I have 
—as most people do. Nine men out 
of ten would protect a friend, only 
they wouldn’t be so open-mouthed about 
~ 

“That’s so; and, in a way, I’m glad 
you are so frank. Now, if I come to 
suspect any friend of yours, I shall re- 
turn to you and get some information 
—from the things you don’t say!” 

“Good for you, Mr. Belknap! I like 
your shrewdness. And, truly, if the 
time comes when I can help, without 
running a friend’s head into the noose, 
I'll do it.” 

“And now I'm going up to the Lind- 
say house.” 

“IT believe I'll: go with you. I may 
be of some help to them.” 

“IT thought you were so terribly 
busy !” 

Pollard smiled. “I am. But, my 
business is a movable feast. I’m a 
writer, you know.” 

“Yes, I know your two books.” 

“And I’m just getting out another. 
I write essays for the magazines and, 
when I get enough, I bunch ’em up 
and call it a book.” 

“And the reviewers call it a good 
book,” Belknap complimented. 

“Some of them do. But, I’m my 
own master—if I neglect my work it 
hurts no one but myself, and nothing 
but my own bank account. I'll give up 
doing a bit of writing, which I planned 
for this morning, and go up to the Lind- 
says with you. If I can do anything 
for them, in any way, I'll be glad.” 























air common to homes where death has 
entered, yet not to one of the actual 
household. The shades were partly 
drawn, and a few shaded lamps were 
lighted. A silent maid admitted the 
callers, and they were shown into the 
living room, where a group of people 
sat. 

The three Lindsays were here, also 
Doctor Davenport, who had been pre- 
scribing for Mrs. Lindsay. 

“You're all right,” he was telling her, 
“just keep quiet and ‘ 

“But, doctor,” her shrill voice re- 
sponded, “how can I keep quiet, when 
I'm so excited? My nerves are on 
edge—I’m frightened—I can’t sleep or 
eat or rest——” 

“The medicine I prescribed will help 
all that. Just obey my orders and do 
the best you can to keep cool and 
calm.” 

“Let me help you,” and Manning 
Pollard took the seat next Mrs, Lind- 
say. ‘Sometimes the mere presence of 
an unexcitable person helps frazzled 
nerves.” 

“You're surely that,” and Mrs. Lind- 
say smiled a welcome. “I never saw 
any one less excitable than you are. 
Do help to calm me.” 

She laid her hand in Pollard’s and 
sank back in her chair, already quieted 
by his silent sympathy. 

“Wait a minute, doctor,” Belknap 
said, as Davenport was about to leave. 
“I’m asking a few questions and I want 
you to tell me as to those two shots 
that killed Mr. Gleason. You won’t 
mind being present, Mrs. Lindsay.” 

Indeed, no. I want to be.» I want 
to know every bit of evidence—every 
clew to the murderer of my brother! 
I am not excited over the investigation, 
I only get nervous when I think you 
will not avenge the crime!” 

“We're trying our best,” returned 
Belknap. “What is your theory, Doc- 
tor Davenport ?” 
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The Lindsay apartment wore the 








“T haven’t any,” and the doctor 
looked slightly embarrassed. 

“Well,” Belknap thought to himself, 
“all these people act queer! Are they 
all shielding the same person? Is it the 
precious son of the house?” 

“T don’t believe in laymen having 
theories,” Davenport went on. “Those 
are for the police to form, and then to 
prove.” He spoke shortly, but in an 
even tone, as one who was sure of what 
he wanted to say. 

“All right,” agreed Belknap, “and to 
form and prove our theories, we must 
get all the evidence we can. Now, doc- 
tor, as to those shots.” 

The doctor became the professional 
man again. 

‘“*There’s no doubt as to the facts,” he 
replied straightforwardly. “The fatal 
shot was most certainly fired first, and 
the shot in the shoulder some minutes 
later—after the man had been dead at 
least several minutes.” 

“How do you, then, explain Mr. 
Gleason’s ability to telephone a message 
that he was shot?” 

“T don’t explain it—nor can I con- 
ceive of any explanation. It’s the 
strangest thing I ever heard of!” 

“It is strange,” Belknap said, “but 
there must be some explanation, for he 
did telephone. Your nurse took the 
message 7” 

“She did. And she is a most reliable 
woman. Whatever she reported as to 
that message, you may depend on as 
absolute truth. Nurse Jordan has been 
with me many years and she is most 
punctilious in the repetiton of mes- 
sages.” 

“Mightn’t he have telephoned after 
the first shot,” Pollard said, his air more 
that of one thinking aloud, than of one 
propounding a theory, “and then, with 
a spasmodic gesture or something, have 
fired the second a8 by accident ?” 

“The second shot was fired after-the 
man was dead,” repented Doctor Daven- 
port positively. 
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knap said, “which fact we have decided 
upon, anyway. And an_ unusually 
clever murderer, too.” 

“But I can’t see it,’ Millicent Lind- 
say said, speaking in a low moaning 
voice. Why would anybody shoot my 
brother after he had already killed him? 
I can’t see any theory that would ex- 
plain that.” 

“Nor I,” declared the doctor. “It’s 
the queerest thing I ever knew.” 

“Leave that point for the moment,” 
Belknap advised. “If we get other 
facts they may throw light on that. Do 
any of you think that Mrs. Gleason,” 
he glanced furtively at Mrs. Lindsay 
to see if he might go on, “was ac- 
quainted with—with young ladies 

“Not in our set,” declared Louis. “He 
knew lots of others, though. You're 
getting on the right tack! You don’t 
mind this talk, Millicent?” 

“No; go on,” returned Mrs, Lindsay. 
“I want to know the truth, and of 
course, my brother was no saint. More- 
over, if he chose to entertain chorus 
girls or that sort of people he had a 
perfect right to do so. I’m not sur- 
prised or shocked at anything of that 
kind. But if they were in any way re- 
sponsible for his death, I want to know 
it. Do you know anything definite, 
Louis?” 

“No,” was the reply, but the youth 
went white. 

Belknap studied his face, feeling sure 
that to go white was not absolutely un- 
usual with the young man. He was ap- 
parently anemic, unstrung, and very 
emotional. His lips twitched, and he 
curled and uncurled his fingers. 

As a matter of fact Belknap was look- 
ing toward Louis as a possible suspect, 
though as yet he had no reason for such 
a suspicion. 

“T do,” said Phyllis Lindsay, speak- 
ing for the first time during this dis- 
cussion. “I know he was intimate with 
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“Then there was a murderer,” Bel- some moving-picture actresses. He had 


their photographs in his rooms.” 

“When were you there last?” asked 
Belknap suddenly. 

“I don’t know—about a week ago, 
I think. I called in one day to see a 
new picture Mr. Gleason had just 
bought.” 

Her face was slightly flushed, but she 
was cool and composed of manner. 
Belknap despaired of getting any real 
information here. 

Doctor Davenport looked at Phyllis. 

“Did you leave anything there?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Leave anything?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he returned impatiently. 
“Any of your belongings—wearing ap- 
parel ?” 

“Why, no,” the girl said, “I didn’t.” 

“Sure?” 

“Of course, I’m sure. Unless I 
dropped a handkerchief, maybe. I’m 
forever losing those.” 

“You didn’t leave a fur collar 

“Of course, I didn’t! My fur col- 
lars are too valuable not to keep track 
of.” 

“Then,” and Doctor Davenport drew 
from his bag a small fur neckpiece— 
“then, I guess it’s my duty to show up 
this. It’s a thing,” he looked a bit em- 
barrassed, “I picked up in Gleason’s 
room when I first went there last night. 
I thought it was yours, Phyllis, and I 
brought it to you.” 

“Well, of all performances!” ex- 
claimed Belknap, astounded. 

“Oh, come now,” and Davenport 
smiled, “I meant to give it up sooner, 
but I forgot it. I only thought, if it 
should be Phyllis’, she’d rather know 
about it.” 

“All right, as long as I have it now,” 
and Belknap reached for the fur with 
an air of authority. “This may be the 
clew that will lead us straight to the 
murderer—or murderess.” 

“Tt may,” agreed the doctor, “and it 
may set you off on the wrong track, 
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hounding some poor little innocent 
girl!” 

“Is it a valuable piece?” and Belknap 
held it out toward Phyllis. 

“I don’t want to touch it.” She 
shrank back. ‘Please don’t make me.” 

“Let me see it,” said Millicent, reach- 
ing out a hand. “I'll soon tell you.” 

After a moment’s scrutiny she said: 
“It’s a fairly good fur, and it’s the lat- 
est style; what they call a choker. It’s 
new this season, but not worth more 
than thirty or forty dollars.” 

“It might belong to ’most anybody, 
then,” mused Belknap. 

“Yes,” said Millicent, “but you see 
by the label inside, it came from a shop 
patronized more by bargain hunters 
than by an exclusive class of custom- 
ets.” 

“Pointing to the less aristocratic 
type.” Belknap nodded. “Well, we 
must trace the owner of the collar. 
Where was it, doctor?” 

“In a chair in the room,” said Daven- 
port, looking as sheepish as a censured 
schoolboy. “I was a fool, I suppose, 
to take it, but I thought if it belonged 
to Miss Lindsay, it might lead to a lot 
of unpleasant notoriety for her ‘ig 

“All right, all right,” Belknap shut 
off his apologies. “Now to find an 
owner for the fur. Any suggestions ?” 

He looked round the group with a 
general survey, but really scanned 
Louis’ face, in hopes the boy might 
show some sign of recognition. 

But it. was from Pollard that the 
advice came. “Advertise.” 

“Just what I planned to do,” Belknap 
said. “I'll take the fur and advertise 
for its owner. An adroitly worded ad- 
vertisement ought to bring results.” 

There was little more conversation of 
importance, the attorney merely taking 
some notes of certain data he desired, 
and learning of the arrangements for 
the funeral which was to take place next 
day, from some funeral chapel. 

“I probably shan’t see you again, Mrs. 
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Lindsay, until after I hear from the ad- 
vertisement,” Belknap told her. 

“Oh, come to see me whenever you 
have any fresh evidence or any news,” 
she urged him. “After the funeral may 
be too late. Follow up all trails—spare 
no effort. I may be a peculiar person, 
Mr. Belknap, but I can’t help it. I never 
thought I was of a revengeful nature, 
but I think it is a righteous indignation 
that I have now. And I will do any- 
thing, spend any amount, to find the 
murderer of my brother.” 

“You are his heir?’ Belknap asked 
casually. ‘ 

“T have not inquired into that as yet,” 
was the reply, spoken rather coldly. “I 
don’t even know whether my brother 
left a will or not. Mr. Lane is his law- 
yer.” 

“My question was not prompted by 
idle curiosity,” Belknap assuted her, 
“but it is of importance to know who 
will benefit financially by the death of 
this rich man.” 

“Tf he left no will,” Mrs. Lindsay 
informed him, “I am the only heir. If 
he left a will, I’ve no idea as to its con- 
tents.” 

“T must inquire of Lane, then. 
Doubtless he will see you about the mat- 
ter very soon.” 


Belknap departed and the first thing 
he did was to put an advertisement in 
the “lost and found’” columns of several 
evening papers. , 

And the next afternoon his zeal was 
rewarded. 

He had instructed the owner of the 
collar to call at a small shop on a side 
street, which had no apparent connec- 
tion with Mr. Robert Gleason or his 
affairs. 

By arrangement with the proprietor, 
Belknap himself was behind the counter 
and greeted the sweetly smiling young 
woman who came for the fur. 

“Are you sure it’s yours?” Belknap 
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asked the fashionably dressed little per- 
son. 

“No; are your” she replied saucily. 
“But I can describe mine.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 

“It’s a soft, gray fur, squirrel, it’s 
called. And it has a label inside with 
the name of the store where it was 
bought.” 

“Yes? And the store is 

“Cheapman’s Department Store,” 
she returned triumphantly. “Guess 
you'll have to give up the goods!” 

“It looks that way,” Belknap said. 
“Now where did you lose itr” 

“Haven't the least idea. Somewhere 
between starting out from home and 
getting back there.” 

“Day before yesterday ?” 

“Yep. I went to a whole lot of 
places.” 

“Mention some. You see, the store 
you speak of sells a good many fur col- 
lars, so it all depends on where you left 
yours.” 

The girl’s face fell. “Oh, come now,” 
she said, “s’pose I don’t want to tell?” 

“Then I shall think you’re putting up 
a game on me and trying to get a fur 
collar that doesn’t belong to you.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t. But it does be- 
long to a friend of mine, and I’m after 
it for her.” 

“And she doesn’t want to admit where 
she lost it?” 

“I don’t know why she wouldn't. 
But you see, I don’t know all the places 
she went to and » 

“Look here, miss—you'll have to give 
your name, you know.” 

By this time the girl looked decidedly 
frightened. “I don’t want to,” she said, 
almost crying. “Let the old fur go— 
I don’t want it! I wish I’d kept out 
of this!” 

“Tell me who sent you here, and you 
can keep out of it.” 

The girl brightened decidedly and 
looked at Belknap. 
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“Honest,” she said ; “if I tell you who _ 
sent me, can I go home?” 

“Certainly you may. I’ve no right to 
detain you.” 

“All right, then, it was Mary Mor- 
ton.” 

“Address ?” 

She gave a number in the Longacre 
district and hurried away almost before 
Belknap finished writing it down. 

Thanking and remunerating the shop- 
keeper for the use of his premises, Bel- 
knap went directly to the address he 
had obtained. 

“Like as not she’ll be out,” he 
thought, “but if she is, I'll go again. 
I’ll bet it’s one of Gleason’s lady friends, 
and, though I’ve no idea she shot him, 
yet she might have. Anyway, I'll get 
a line on his gay acquaintances. It’s 
bound to be the owner of the collar, 
for her friend described it exactly and 
gave the right maker’s name.” 

Reaching the address given him, Bel- 
knap felt a sudden qualm of suspicion. 
It did not look at all like a boarding 
house, theatrical or any other kind. In 
fact it was a shop where electrical goods 
were sold. 

“Upstairs, I s’pose,” Gleason mused 
and went in. 

But nobody at that number could tell 
him anything of Miss Mary Morton. 
No one had ever heard of her, and Bel- 
knap was confronted with the sudden 
conviction that he had been made a fool 
of! 

“Idiot! Dunderhead!” he called him- 
self angrily, as he left the place. “I am 
an ass, I declare! That little kid took 
me in completely, with her honest gray 
eyes! Well, let me see: I’ve a start. 
That girl described that fur too accu- 
rately not to be the owner herself, and 
I'll track her down, yet. It can’t be 
a hard job. I'll see her picture in some 
theatrical office or somewhere.” 

But it was a hard blow, and Belknap 
felt pretty sore at Prescott’s jeers when 
he learned the story. 

















“Anyway, it’s given us a way to 
turn,” said Belknap. ‘“We’ve got the 
fur.” 

“Yes,” returned Prescott wickedly, 
“we've got the fur, and that’s as ‘fur’ as 
we have got!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

BARRY’S SUSPECT. 

FTER the funeral of Robert Glea- 

son, Lane, his lawyer, went to the 

Lindsay home for the purpose of read- 

ing to the family the will of his late 
client. 

There was no one present except the 
three Lindsays and Doctor Davenport. 
The physician was keeping watch over 
Millicent Lindsay, for her volatile na- 
ture and nervous condition made him 
fear a breakdown. 

But Millicent was @uiet and com- 
posed, only an occasional quiver of her 
lip or a trembling of her fingers betrayed 
her agitation. 

Phyllis’ eyes were bright with re- 
pressed excitement, but she, too, pre- 
served her poise. 

Louis, however, was in a high state 
of nervous tension. He was jumpy and 
erratic of speech and gesture, and again, 
he would relapse into a sulky mood and 
become perversely silent. 

The little party gathered in the li- 
brary, and Lane read the will of Robert 
Gleason. 

The terms were simple. Except for 
a few bequests to personal friends and 
some charities, the fortune was equally 
divided between Millicent, his sister, and 
Phyllis, her stepdaughter. 

No mention whatever was made of 
Louis, and the young man burst forth 
into a torrent of angry invective. 

“Hush, Louis,” Doctor Davenport 
said sternly; “such talk can do you no 
good, and it is a disgrace to yourself to 
speak so of the dead.” 

“I don’t care,” Louis stormed. “Why 
did he leave a lot to Phyllis and noth- 
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ing to me? I’m no relative of his, but 
neither is Phyl!” 

“But he was very much in love with 
Miss Lindsay,” Lane explained the situ- 
ation, “and, as he had no expectation of 
his immediate death, he hoped to make 
her his wife. But—he told me this 
when I drew up his will—he provided 
for Miss Lindsay in case of premature 
death or accident to himself. I feel sure 
he hoped to win Miss Lindsay’s prom- 
ise to be his wife—if he had not al- 
ready done so.” 

“He had not!” exclaimed Phyllis, but 
she looked thoughtful rather than indig- 
nant at the idea. 

“If he found that he could not do 
so,” Lane went on, “he planned to 
change his will. It was, I think, tenta- 
tive, and dependent on the course of his 
wooing.” 

“Never mind all that,” said Phyllis, 
speaking slowly and a little hesitantly. 
“The will is valid and final, is it not?” 

“Certainly,” returned Lane, but he 
gave her a searching glance. 

“Then half that money is mine, and 
half Millicent’s,” Phyllis went on, still 
with that thoughtful manner. “Don’t 
worry, Buddy, I'll give you part of my 
share.” She looked at her brother with 
fond affection. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” Millicent 
said, her glance at Phyllis a little resent- 
ful. “It would have been quite all 
right, if Phyllis had meant to marry my 
brother—but she had no such inten- 
tion!” 

“You don’t know 
girl. 

“I do know,” declared Millicent. 
“And what’s more, if you had any hand 
in his murder——” 

“Oh, hush!” cried Fred Lane, shocked 
even more at Millicent’s look than at 
her words. 

“T won’t hush! I’m going to find out 
who killed my brother? He was the 
only human being whom I loved. These 
stepchildren mean nothing to me—al- 
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though we have always lived together 
pleasantly. Now, if Phyllis is innocent, 
that’s all there is about it. But her in- 
nocence must be proved!” 

Phyllis gave her stepmother a kindly, 
pitying glance. 

“Now, Millicent,” she said, “you're 
excited and nervous and you don’t know 
what you’re saying. Go and lie down, 
dear———”’ 

***Go and lie down, dear!’ ” Millicent 
mocked, her eyes flashing and her voice 
hard. ‘Yes, that’s just what you'd say, 
of course! You fear investigation! No 
one would dream of suspecting you, un- 
less they knew what I know! And you 
say, Go and lie down!’ Indeed, I won't 
go and lie down! Now, look here, 
Phyllis Lindsay, you knew what was in 
that will of my brother’s! I didn’t, but 
you did!” 

“No, I didn’t, Millicent——”’ 

“You did! You led my brother on, 
letting him think you would marry him 
—then, when he’d made a will in your 
favor, you killed him to get the money! 
That’s what you did! And I'll prove it 

if it costs me all my share of my 
poor brother’s fortune!” 

She collapsed then and sat huddled in 
the big chair, shaking with sobs. 

Without a word Doctor Davenport 
went to her, assisted her to rise, and, 
summoning a maid to help him, took 
Millicent Lindsay away to her own 
room. 

“What ails her, anyway?” Louis 
asked, looking at Phyllis curiously. 

“Oh, she’s like that when she gets a 
tantrum,” the girl responded, looking 
worried. ‘“She’s really good friends 
with me, but, if she takes a notion, she 
turns against me and she can’t think 
of anything bad enough to say to me.” 

“T don’t like her present attitude,” 
Lane said abruptly. “She may make a 
lot of trouble for you, Miss Lindsay. 

id you know of the contents of the 
will?” 





“No,” she returned, but she did 
look at the lawyer. 

“If,” he said to himself, “she were 
telling an untruth, she would, doubtless, 
look just like that.” 

“Are you sure?” he followed up. 

“Of course, I’m sure!” She flung 
up her head and looked at him. Her 
dark eyes were not flashing, but smol- 
dering with a deep fire of indignation. 
“How dare you question my state- 
ments !” 

“Now, Phyl,” said her brother, “‘be 
careful what you say. Millicent has it 
in her power to do you a bad turn, and 
she’s willing to do it if she thinks you're 
mixed up in her brother’s case. Do 
you know anything about it, old girl?” 

Phyllis gave him a look of reproach, 
but he went on. 

“Now don’t eat me up with your eyes, 
Phyl. When # ask if you know any- 
thing about the thing, I don’t mean did 
you kill Robert Gleason! Of course, I 
know better than that! But—oh, well, 
don’t you think, Lane, that Millicent 
can make trouble for us?” 

“Us?” The lawyer raised his eye- 
brows. “Where do you come in, Lind- 
say?” 

“Oh,” with an impatient shrug, 
“Phyl’s troubles are mine, of course. 
And it seems to me Millicent has a very 
annoying bee in her bonnet.” 

“Easy enough to settle the matter,” 
Lane said briefly. “Where were you, 
Miss Lindsay, when the—the tragedy 
took place?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Phyllis replied. 
“Here—at home—lI think.” 

But a sudden flood of scarlet suf- 
fused her face, and she was quite evi- 
dently preserving her composure by a 
strong effort. 

The small, slight figure sitting in a 
tall-backed chair was a picture of dis- 
tress. Phyllis’ bright coloring, her 
deep, glowing eyes, scarlet lips, and 
rose-flushed cheeks were accented by 
the plain black gown she wore, and her 
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graceful little hands moved eloquently 
as she talked, and then fluttered to rest 
on the carved arms of the great chair. 

“Sure?” 

“Stop saying ‘sure?’ to me!” Phyllis 
spoke crisply, then gave a good-natured 
laugh. “Of course, I’m not sure, Mr. 
Lane. I'll have to think back. I 
haven’t a—what do they call it7—an 
alibi, but all the same I didn’t kill——” 

“Don’t say that,” Lane interrupted 
her, “nobody for a minute supposes you 
killed anybody. Mrs. Lindsay herself 
doesn’t. It’s hysteria that makes her 
say so. But she can make trouble. And 
so, I want you to think carefully and 
have your evidence ready. Where were 
you last Tuesday, at about half past six 
or seven o'clock ?” 

Phyllis thought. “Here, I think,” she 
reiterated. “I was out—and I came 
home and dressed for the dinner party.” 

“What was the dinner hour?” 

“Fight.” 

“And 
long °”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—an hour, prob- 
ably.” 

“That leaves some time yet to be ac- 
counted for. Where were you just be- 
fore you came home?” 

“Look here, Mr. Lane,” Phyllis’ eyes 
flashed now, “I won’t be quizzed like 
that! If I’m suspected of a crime——” 

“You aren’t,” Lane repeated, “but if 
Mrs. Lindsay accuses you of a crime, 
you must be prepared to defend your- 
self.” 

“Wait till she does, then,” said Phyl- 
lis curtly and lapsed into silence. 

But Louis looked disturbed. 

“What can Millicent do, Lane?” he 
asked. “She can’t make up any yarn 
that will implicate my sister, can she?” 

“Oh, no, probably not. All she can 
do is to show that Miss Lindsay knew 
that she would inherit, and therefore 
can be said to have had a motive for 
the ie 


you were dressing—how 





“Rot! 


As if Phyllis would shoot a 





man to get his money!” But Louis 
Lindsay’s looks belied his words. While 
showing no doubt or distrust of his sis- 
ter, he had all the appearance of a man 
deeply anxious or alarmed at his 
thoughts. “And, besides, Phyl knew 
nothing about the will—did you, Phy] :”’ 

Phyllis looked at him without reply- 
ing for a moment, then she said, “Hush, 
Louis; don’t keep up the subject. I’m 
going straight to Millicent—and if she’s 
able to talk to me, I’ll find out what she 
means.” 

Phyllis left the room, and, his busi- 
ness over, Lane took his departure. 

As he walked along the street, he 
mused deeply on the matter. 

Of course Phyllis was in no way con- 
cerned in the crime, but Lane couldn’t 
help thinking she knew something about 
it, or something bearing on it. What 
could it be? How could that delicate, 
exclusive girl be mixed up in any way 
with that death in Washington Square ? 

Lane made his way to the club. He 
knew he'd find a lot of his friends there 
at this hour, and he wanted to hear their 
talk. 

He walked in on a group of his in- 
timates discussing the Gleason case. 

“Now the funeral’s over,” Dean Mon- 
roe was saying, “the detectives can get 
busy and do some real work.” 

“They can get busy, Manning,” Pol- 
lard agreed, “but can they do any real 


work? I mean any successful, decisive 
work ?” 
“You mean, can they discover the 


murderer?” Lane said, joining in the 
talk at once, as he took his seat among 
them. 

“Not a hard job, to my mind,” Dean 
Monroe said, slowly inhaling his ciga- 
rette’s smoke. Cherchez la chorus girl.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pollard. 

“Well, I know!” Monroe came back 
quickly. “Oh, I don’t mean I know 
positively, but who else could it have 
You may say Pollard, here, be- 
intention of 


been ? 
cause he announced his 
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killing Gleason. But we all know Pol’s 
little smarty ways. He didn’t even de- 
fend himself, because, secure in his in- 
nocence, he let the old detectives them- 
slves find and prove his alibi! A silly, 
grand-stand play, I call it!” 

Pollard smiled. “It was silly, I dare 
say, but if I had eagerly defended my- 
self, they might have thought me guilty. 
So, why not let them find out the truth 
for themselves? But as to the chorus 
kiddies—I doubt if the bravest of them 
would have the nerve to shoot a man. 
Remember they’re only babies.” 

“Not all of them,” offered Barry. 

“Oh, well, those who have arrived at 
years of wisdom are not the ones Glea- 
son favored,” Pollard said. ‘However, 
there’s a possibility that some man— 
some sorehead may have done it for the 
sake of a girl.” 

“Then he must be found through the 
discovery of the girl,” declared Lane. 
“And with that fur piece to work on, 
it’s a funny thing if they can’t get the 
lady.” 

“It would be coincidence, I think,” 
Pollard said seriously. “I don’t know 
much about real detective work, but, it 
seems to me, if I found a fur collar at 
“the scene of the crime, the owner of 
that collar would be the last person I'd 
look for.” 

“You give the collar too much im- 
portance, Monroe, and you, Pollard, give 
it too little.” Lane spoke in his most 
judicial manner. “I’m no detective my- 
self, but I am a lawyer and I modestly 
claim a sort of knowledge of criminal 
doings. The fur collar is a clew. It 
must be investigated. It may lead to 
the truth, and it may not.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Barry. “What 
wisdom! Oh, what sagacity! It may 
and it may not! Lane, you’re a wizard 
at deduction !” 

They all laughed, but Fred Lane was 
in no way dismayed. 

“All right, you fellows,” he said; “but 
which of you can make any better prog- 
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nostication? Come now, here are four . 
of us. Let’s make a bet—or, no, that’s 
hardly decent—let’s each express an 
opinion regarding the murderer of Rob- 
ert Gleason and see who comes near- 
est to the truth.” 

“Sure we'll ever know the truth?” 
asked Monroe. 

“Well, if we don’t, there’s no harm 
done. Go ahead, and let it be under- 
stood that these are merely thoughts— 
private opinions, and absolutely confi- 
dential.” 

“All right,” agreed Dean Monroe, 
“T’ll speak my mind first. I’m all for 
the chorus girl—and when I say chorus 
girl, I use the term generally. She may 
be a movie star or a vaudeville artist. 
But some chicken of the stage is my 
vote. Yet I don’t claim that she did 
the deed herseif—it may well have been 
her stalwart gentleman friend, who was 
jealous of the rich man’s friendship with 
his girl. There’s my opinion.” 

“Good enough, too,” appraised Lane. 
“Moreover, you’ve got the fur collar 
in evidence. You may be right. You 
next, Pollard?” 

“T’m inclined to think it was some- 
body from Gleason’s Seattle home. 
Seems to me, there must have been 
people out there who felt as I did about 
the man—who really wanted him out 
of the world. Again, they may have 
had some definite grievance, some con- 
ventional motive—what are they ? Love, 
hate, money ?” 

“Revenge is one.” 

“All the same, revenge and _ hate. 
Well, doesn’t it seem more like a wild 
Westerner to come there and shoot up 
his man, than for a New Yorker to do 
it? I don’t take much stock in the 
chorus-girl theory.” 

“Wait a bit, Pol,” put in Barry. 
“Seattle isn’t wild and woolly and cow- 
boyish and banditish! It’s as civil- 
ized as our own fair city, and as little 
given to deeds of violence as New York 
itself!” 




















“Your logic is overwhelming,” Pol- 
lard admitted. “Ought to have been a 
lawyer instead of an artist, Barry! But 
I stick to my guns, which are the guns 
of the Westerners who knew Gleason— 
the inhabitants of Seattle and environs, 
I may be all wrong, but it seems the 
most plausible theory to me. Perhaps 
I’m prejudiced, but I think Seattle is 
mighty well rid of its leading citizen.” 

“Cut it, Manning,” reproved Monroe. 
“Your foolish threat was bad enough 
when the man was alive, it’s horrid to 
knock him, now he’s dead.” 

“That’s so—I’ll shut up. But Lane 
asked for my opinion, and now he’s got 
it.” 

“Yours, Barry?” asked Lane, without 
comment on Pollard’s. 

“I don’t want to express mine,” said 
Philip Barry, with such a serious look 
that nobody smiled. “You see, I have 
a dreadful suspicion of—of some one I 
know—we all know.” 

“Me?” asked Pollard cheerfully. 

“No!” Barry grinned at him. 
“You’re just plain idiot! But, truly, 
haven’t any of you though of some one 
in—in our set?” 

Apparently no one had, for each man 
present looked blankly inquiring. 

“Oh, I’m not going to put it into 
words,” and Barry gave a shrug of his 
shoulders. Slightly built, his dark, in- 
tense face showing his artistic tempera- 
ment, Philip Barry had a strong will 
and a high temper. 

Moreover, unlike his type, he had a 
desperate tenacity of opinion and, once 
convinced of a thing, would stick to it 
through thick and thin. 

“Just because an idea came into my 
head,” he went on, “is no reason I 
should give it voice. I might do an in- 


nocent man a desperate injustice.” 
“As you like, Barry,” Lane replied, 
“but, to my way of thinking, if you 
have such an idea, it’s your duty to 
give it voice. 
it can’t harm him. 


If your man’s innocent 
If he’s guilty he 
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ought to be suspected. And, among 
us four, your views are an inviolable 
secret, unless justice requires them to 
be told.” 

“Well,” Barry began reluctantly, 
“who first heard of this murder?” 

“Doctor Davenport,” said Monroe 
quickly. “His nurse telephoned from 
the office r 

“Did the nurse tell you that?” Barry 
inquired. 

“Why, no, of course not. 
seen the nurse.” 

“Has anybody?” 

“T don’t know. 
have.” 

“You suppose! Well, they haven't. 
I found that out. No, the police have 
not thought it worth while to check up 
Doctor Davenport’s story of his nurse’s 
message to him. They take it as he told 
it. It was nine chances out of ten they 
would do so. I say, fellows, don’t you 
remember that conversation we had 
about murder that afternoon, last Tues- 
day afternoon?” 

“IT do,’ answered Pollard. “It was 
then that I made my famous speech.” 

“Yes, and that was remembered be- 
cause it was unconventional, and fool- 
ishness, besides. But Doctor Daven- 
port’s speeches, though of far greater 
importance, are all forgotten.” 

“T haven’t forgotten them,” said Pol- 
lard thoughtfully. “He said the de- 
tection of crime depended largely on 
chance.” 

“Yes, and he minimized the chances.” 

“But, great Scott, Barry, you’re not 
hinting ay 

“I’m hinting nothing,” said Barry, 
speaking boldly. “I’m reminding you 
what Davenport said; I’m reminding 
you of his whole attitude toward the 
matter of murder; I’m reminding you 
of his psychological mind, which might 
have been swayed in the direction of 
crime; I'm reminding you that Pollard’s 
fool remark about killing Gleason might 
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I suppose the police 
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have started a train of thought in the 
doctor’s mind——” 

“Making me accessory before the 
fact!” suggested Pollard. 

“Unconsciously, yes, maybe. Well, 
there it is. You asked me for my guess. 
You have it. It isn’t a suspicion, it isn’t 
even a theory—it’s merely a guess—but 
it’s at least a possble one.” 

“Barry, you're batty!” Dean Monroe 
declared. “We artists get that way 
sometimes.” He beamed round upon 
the group. “Don’t mind Phil! He'll 
come out all right. And for Heaven’s 
sake, fellows, forget what he has said.” 

Monroe was always looking out for 
his fellow artist and friend. 

Barry’s impulsiveness had often been 
checked or steadied by Monroe’s better 
judgment and clearer thought. And 
now Monroe was truly distressed at 
3arry’s speech. 

“But where’s the motive?” Lane was 
asking, interested in this new suggestion 
and determined to look inte it. 

“That» I don’t know,” said Barry. 
“T’ve no idea what his motive could have 
been. But, for my part, I don’t be- 
lieve in hunting the motive first. A mo- 
tive for murder is far more likely to be 


a secret than to be something that any-. 


body can deduce or guess.” 

“Guessing is foolishness,” Pollard re- 
marked, “but don’t you all remember 
that Davenport mentioned fear as a 
common motive. I recollect he did and, 
while I don’t for one minute incline to 
Barry’s suggestion, yet I can admit the 
possibility of fear.” 

“You mean the doctor was afraid of 
Gleason? Why?” Lane spoke sharply. 

“I don’t know why. I don’t know that 
he was afraid of Gleason or anybody 
else. But I do say that he might have 
been—there are a hundred reasons why 
a man may be secretly afraid of another 
man. Who knows the secrets of his 
neighbor’s heart? I’m making no claim, 
educing no theory, but it’s at least a 
fact that Davenport did speak of fear 





as a motive. Now, I merely say, if 
you're going to suspect him, you 
as well use that tip. That’s all.” 

Pollard smoked on in silence, and 
each of the four thought over this new 
idea. 

“It’s shocking, that’s what it is, 
shocking!” exclaimed Dean Monroe, at 
last. I’m ashamed of you all, ashamed 
of myself, for harboring this thought 
for a minute. Forget it, everybody.” 

“Not so fast, Dean,” Barry rebuked 
him. “Any thought has a right to ex- 
pression—at the right time and place. 
I've given you this suggestion for what 
it’s worth. I’ve nothing to base a sus- 
picion on, except that the first man to 
hear of a crime or to go to the spot is a 
fair topic to think about.” 

“But a doctor—called there!” Mon- 
roe went on. “You might as well sus- 
pect the police themselves!” 

“Yes, if they gave us a surprising 
story of a man killed by a shot, and aft- 
erward telephoned for help.” 

“That story is fishy,” admitted Lane. 

“You bet it is,” assented Barry. “I 
can’t see that telephoning business at 
all!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS ADAMS’ STORY. 


N the offices of the district attorney 
Lane discussed the case with Bel- 
knap. Without giving names or making 
any definite accusations, the lawyer 
asked the assistant district attorney what 
he thought of Doctor Davenport’s story. 
“True on the face of it,” replied 
Belknap promptly. 

“Yes,” Lane reminded him, “because 
it has not occurred to you to think oth- 
erwise about it. But, how can you ex- 
plain that telephoning ?” 

“Tt can’t be explained, so far as we 
know about it now. But, look here, if 
Doctor Davenport killed Gleason, which, 
by the way, is the most absurd idea I 
ever heard of—the last thing he would 
do would be to make up such an un- 




















believable yarn as that of the man tele- 
phoning after he had been fatally shot.” 

“The doctor didn’t quite say that.” 

“Circumstances say that. Gleason 
called up the doctor’s office and said 
he was shot. The fatal shot was fired 
first. Elucidate.” 

“T can’t. That’s the reason I’m here. 
We’ve got to find out about it. I’m the 
Lindsays’ lawyer, and Mrs. Lindsay is 
having hysterics and all that. She’s of 
a revengeful temperament and wants 
the murderer of her brother punished. 
This is not an unnatural feeling, and I 
want to do all I can to push matters 
along. I don’t want the case to drift 
on and on, until it’s lad on the shelf 
with lots of other unsolved mysteries.” 

“I don’t, either, Lane,” Belknap said 
earnestly, “and we’re working on it 

night and day. Any news, Prescott?” 

The query was addressed to the de- 
tective, who entered at the moment. 

“No, Mr. Belknap. But what are 
you folks talking about? Doctor Daven- 
port?” 

Guardedly Lane spoke of the strange 
story the doctor had told, and Prescott 
caught the drift at once. 

“Where’d you get that doper” he 
asked, his shrewd eyes scanning Lane’s 
face. 

“It isn’t dope, if you mean evidence: 
it’s merely scouting for possible clews.” 

“Yes, and it may be a boomerang 
clew! It may rebound against the man 
who started it. Who did?” 

“Nobody in particular,” and Lane 
looked stubborn. 

“Yes they did, now,” persisted Pres- 
cott. “Somebody started that lead and 
did it on purpose. Who made the sug- 
gestion? Manning Pollard?” 

“No,” said Lane. “I’m not sure I 
know who spoke about it first.” 

“Well, I’m sure you know, and you'd 
better tell, unless you’re shielding some- 
body, yourself. Better speak up, Mr. 
Lane.” 

“All right, then, it was Philip Barry. 
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I believe it’s wiser to say so than to 
conceal it. You can’t suspect him.” 

“Why can’t I? I can suspect any- 
body that can’t prove his innocence. 
And I’ve been thinking about Mr. Barry 
myself. Isn’t he in love with the heir- 
ess?” 

“What heiress?” 

“Miss Lindsay, half heiress of Mr. 
Gleason’s big fortune.” 

“What if he is? I could name a 
dozen young men in love with Miss 
Lindsay. She’s a belle and has num- 
berless admirers.” 

“Yes, but Philip Barry’s a favored 
one, I’ve heard. Now, didn’t he know 
Miss Linsday would inherit?” 

“T don’t know whether he did or not.” 

“You knew it—you drew up the 
will.” 

“Vee.” 

“Did you tell anybody ?” 

Lane stared at him. “I’m not in the 
habit of babbling about my clients’ af- 
fairs!” he said coldly. 

“Of course not. But did it leak out 
in any way—say, in general conversa- 
tion? Such things often do. It was 
no real secret, I suppose.” 

“T treated it as one,” said Lane. “Of 
course I considered it confidential.” 

“Of course,” put in Belknap. “Law- 
yers have to be close-mouthed people, 
Prescott.” 

But Prescott would not be downed. 

“T know all that, Mr. Belknap, but lis- 
ten here. The news of that inheritance 
might have leaked out in a dozen ways. 
Not purely, of course, but by chance. 
Wasn’t anybody ever in your office, Mr. 
Lane, when Mr. Gleason was there, 
talking about it, or didn’t you ever 
mention it in conversation with some in- 
timate friend, say?” 

Lane thought back. 

“No,” he said decidedly. ‘Unless— 
yes, I remember one day Manning Pol- 
lard was in my office when Gleason came 
in. Gleason only stayed a few min- 
utes, but he did refer to his will, and 
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after he went, I think I did speak of 
it to Pollard. 

“Did he ask you about it?” 

“No, I’m sure he didn’t. I think I 
volunteered an observation on the 
queerness of the Western man, and, as 
Pollard didn’t like him, anyway, very 
little was said.” 

“But the terms of his will were 
spoken ofr” 

“Yes, incidentally. Pollard is a close 
friend of mine, and I may have been a 
bit confidential.” 

“There you are, then,” and Prescott 
nodded his sagacious head. ‘Manning 
Pollard is a babbling sort of chap. I 
mean, he says things to make a sensa- 
tion, to shock or astound his audience. 
Ten chances to one, he implied knowl- 
edge of Gleason’s intentions, just to 
appear importantly wise.” 

“No.” Lane demurred. ‘Pollard 
isn’t that sort, exactly. He does like 
to make startling speeches, but they’re 
usually about himself, not gossip about 
others.” 

“Well, anyway, say Barry got an idea 
Pollard knew of Gleason’s will, and 
then got at the truth, somehow. Or, 
maybe Barry found out from some one 
else. Didn’t Miss Lindsay know of her 
inheritance ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter how he found out ; 
say Barry knew Miss Lindsay would in- 
herit ; say, also, he was jealous of Glea- 
son—which he was—and say, just for 
the moment, he did_ kill Gleason. 
Wouldn’t he be likely to try to turn sus- 
picion on some one else—and whom 
could he select better than Doctor Dav- 
enport himself?” 

Prescott beamed with an air of tri- 
umph at his conclusion and looked at 
the others for concurrence. 

“Rubbish!” Lane declared. “You 
surely have built up a mountain out of 
a silly molehill. Try again, Prescott.” 

“T will try again, but it will be along 
these same lines,” and the detective 
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shook his head doggedly. “What say, 
Mr. Belknap?” 

Belknap looked thoughtful. 

“T don’t see much in it,” he declared, 
“yet there may be. All you can do, 
Prescott, is to investigate. Check up 
the doctor’s story, the nurse’s story, and 
keep a watch on Barry. Your evidence 
is nil, your suspicion has but slight 
foundation, and yet it’s true that Philip 
Barry is a favored admirer of Miss 
Lindsay ; he was jealous of Robert Glea- 
son and, whether he knew of the will 
or not, his name can’t be ignored in this 
connection.” 

“Go ahead,” said Lane, “investigate 
Barry thoroughly, but for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t be misled. Don’t assume 
his guilt merely because he admires 
Miss Lindsay and was jealous of Glea- 
son! Get some real evidence.” 

“T wasn’t born yesterday, Mr. Lane,” 
Prescott said, looking at the lawyer with 
some irritation. “I must find a direc- 
tion in which to look, mustn’t I? I 
must look in every direction that seems 
likely, mustn’t I? I happen to know 
that there was bad feeling between Doc- 
tor Davenport and Mr. Barry 

“What do you mean by bad feeling? 
asked Lane. 

“T mean they didn’t like each other 
—weren’t friendly—never chummed. 
And the reason was that they were in 
love with the same girl.” 

“Natural enough state of affairs,” 
commented Belknap. “Go ahead, 
Prescott, look up the doctor’s yarn, look 
up Barry’s alibi, but, as Mr. Lane says, 
go carefully. I fancy, that though you 
may not get anything on either of these 
men, you can’t help turning up some- 
thing in the way of evidence against 
somebody! Get all the facts you can, 
all the information you can, and then 
see how it affects the individuals. Of 
course, you must see the nurse that 
took the message from Gleason. I’m 
surprised that hasn’t been done.” 

“We simply accepted the doctor’s 
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story,” said Prescott. “Now I'll ver- 
ify it.” 

Sut before the detective began his 
promised verification, he elected to go 
again to the Gleason apartments. 

Here he visited Miss Adams, whose 
story, told him by Belknap, interested 
him. 

He used his best powers of persua- 
sion on the spinster, and his wheedle- 
some ways and pleasant smile made her 
affable and loquacious. 

sy roundabout talk he drew from 
her at last some descriptions of the call- 
ers or visitors at the Gleason apart- 
ment. 

She was loath to admit her curios- 
ity, but she finally confessed that she 
occasionally hung over the stairway to 
watch matters below. 

She defended her deed by explain- 
ing that she was lonely, and a little di- 
version of any sort was welcome. 

“And, indeed, why shouldn’t I?’ she 
asked. “It’s no crime to watch a body 
going or coming along the street or 
into a house!” 

“Of course it isn’t,” agreed Precott 
sympathetically. ‘Now, whom did you 
see go into Mr. Gleason’s apartmet on 
the day of the murder?” 

“Two people.” 

“Two! Both at once?’ 

“No, the lady came first.” 

“Oh, she did. Wait a minute—did 
you see Mr. Gleason himself come in?” 

“I heard him.” 

“What time?” 

“After five. I don’t know any nearer 
than that.” 

“Go on, then. A lady came? When?” 

“Quite soon after Mr. Gleason him- 
self. I heard a light step on the stairs 
and I looked out.” 

“Describe her.” 

“She was a flashy thing—big eyes, 
tomato-colored cheeks, and a nose pow- 
dered like a marshmallow.” 

“Small? Young?” 

“Both—that is, very slim, but about 
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average height. I looked mainly at her 
clothes.” 

“What were they?” 

“Mostly fur, and long gray stockings 
and a little round cap of gray fur.” 

“Squirrel fur?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Gray, anyway. A 
pert little thing she was, and yet pretty, 
too, in a sort of way.” 

“What sort of way?” 

“Oh, fly, flippant, flirtatious.” 

“How could you tell she was flirta- 
tious :” 

“T don’t know—she just gave me that 
impression,” 

“Would you know her if you saw her 
again?” 

“I’m not sure—those little trots all 
look alike. But I’d know the clothes.” 

“Don’t squirrel furs all look alike?’ 

‘Perhaps, yet I think I’d know her. 
You don’t think she killed Mr. Gleason, 
do your” 

“Gracious, no! Do you?” 

“Well, I never saw her come out.” 

“But you weren’t on the watch all the 
time, were you?” 

“No; of course not.” Miss Adams 
turned thoughtful. “But I didn’t hear 
her go out—funny.” 

“Who was the other caller?” 

“A man.” 

“After the girl came?” 

“Yes; soon after. He was a swag- 
ger, well-dressed fellow, not very large, 
but tallish.” 

“Derby hat?” 

“No, sort of soft felt.” 

“Gray °” 

“Maybe—but more like olive-green— 
dull olive.” 

“Overcoat ?” 

“Yes, of course. 
with an air.” 

Prescott looked at the old maid in- 
tefestedly. How should she know when 
men’s clothes had an air? 

“I’m very observant,’ she said, 
catching his expression. “I’m fond of 
clothes, though I never had a smart 
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gown in my life. But I know when 
people are well dressed.” 

“The man went in then, before the 
girl came out ?” 

“Why, yes; but I never saw or heard 
the girl come out.” 

“Did you see or hear the man come 
out ?” 

“No, but that’s not so strange. I 
wasn’t interested in him.” 

“And you were in the girl ?” 

“Ves, I was. She'd no right to be 
calling at a man’s apartment! I'd no 
thought of the man visitor, but I’d like 
to catch hold of that silly young thing 
and give her a talking to.” 

“Do you think she'd listen?” 

“T know she wouldn’t! But I'd like 
the satisfaction of giving her a piece of 
my mind!” 

“You may get it. I’m going to try to 
find her.” 

“Can you?” 

“I don’t know. Well, now, see here: 
we are assuming that Mr. Gleason died 
at about a quarter to seven. Do you 
think either or both of those people 
stayed as long as that?” 

“How on earth can I tell? I didn’t 
see them leave, you know.” 

“And you saw no one else enter?” 

“NO.” 

“Nor heard any one?” 

“Not that I know of. After six 
o'clock there’s more or less trafficking on 
the stairs, anyway. The tenants come 
home, you know.” 

“Yes; now, you’re sure about these 
two, and that they came about five 
o'clock ?” 

“T’m sure they came, but I can’t say 
certain about the time. It was quite 
some after five, but I’ve no idea just 
how much after.” 

Concluding he could learn no more 
from Miss Adams, Prescott went to 
Doctor Davenport's office to interview 
Nurse Jordan. ' 

He found a calm, placid-faced woman, 


who, being interrogated, told the story- 
just as the doctor had told it. 

“Describe the voice that came to you 
over the telephone,” said Prescott. 

“Well, it was gasping and faint—just 
what you would expect a man’s voice 
to be after he had been shot.” 

“Fatally shot?” 

“Of course not! But I heard it and 
I know what he said. Now, if he spoke, 
he must have been alive, and if he was 
alive, he hadn’t yet been fatally shot. 
Had he?” 

“Not likely. Then you assume the 
second shot was the fatal one?” 

“How can I, when the doctors say 
otherwise” 

“What, then, do you think about it?” 

“T don’t know what to think. If any 
other nurse had taken that message I’d 
say she dreamed the thing. But I took 
it myself, and I know. The only possi- 
ble explanation I can think of, is that 
the murderer stood there ready to shoot, 
but hadn't yet fired. The victim some- 
how managed to get the phone call c 

“How could he? Why would the 
murderer let him?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. But, say 
the murderer threatened him, and say 
the victim made some plausible plea 
that made the murderer grant him a mo- 
ment’s respite to telephone.” 

“Oh, I see. Or, say the murderer 
was threateniste Gleason’s life unless 
he telephoned a certain party—not the 
doctor. Then, say Gleason called this 
number as a last hope and shouted that 
he was already shot, when he was 
merely anticipating the deed. In_ his 
frenzy of fear he hoped telling the doc- 
tor would stay the murderer’s hand.” 

“That’s a way out,” Nurse Jordan 
said musingly. “And that’s all I can 
think of—that it was something of that 
sort. As I say, the voice was husky and 
scared, but it would be that if he were 
threatened. Still, it certainly sounded 
like the voice of a suffering, dying man. 
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It was short, gasping, as if the person 
were strangling.” 

“In that case—if he were already 
shot when he called up, I mean—the 
death shot was not instantaneous as is 
supposed, but the victim lived a few 
moments. Might that be so?” 

“T can’t say. I’ve never known Doc- 
tor Davenport to make a false diagno- 
sis. Besides, the other doctors agree 
the shot in the shoulder was fired after 
the man was dead.” 

“That seems to me inexplicable.” 

“It’s all inexplicable. Here’s Doctor 
Davenport himself—talk to him.” 

Prescott blessed his luck that the doc- 
tor came in just then, and eagerly be- 
gan to question him. 

“T was at Mrs. Ballard’s,” the doctor 
said, “up on Ninetieth Street, near 
Fifth Avenue. After I got the nurse’s 
message I hurried down to the Gleason 
place as fast as I could. I didn’t know 
the exact number i 

“You didn’t!” Prescott felt sure this 
was meant as a blind, to indicate the 
doctor’s slight acquaintance with Glea- 
son. 

“No, I didn’t. I had to telephone some 
one to find out. I tried the Lindsays 
first, but the wire was busy, so I called 
up Manning Pollard.” 

“And he told you?” 

“Yes, I didn’t get the call, but Mrs. 
Ballard’s butler did, and Pollard gave 
him the address. Of course the man 
told Pollard I wanted it.” 

“I see. Then you went right down 
there ?”’ 

“Yes, and the rest is public knowl- 
edge. Look here, Prescott, what are 
you getting at?” 

“Only the truth. Go on, tell the 
story. I have to get these details.” 

“What details ?” 

“Of what happened before the police 
came.” 

“Oh, you know it all. How I got 
help and broke in the door, and found 
Gleason on the floor, dead.” 
6F—ps 
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“He was dead when you entered?” 
“Of course he was.” 

“With two shots in his body?” 
“Yes, why go-over these things with 
me? I’ve made my report.” 

“I know, but I want to find out about 
the telephoning. How do you account 
for a man telling of his own death?” 

“That’s the puzzle. It’s the queer- 
est thing I ever knew, Prescott, but it 
isn’t my province to ferret out the 
truth. My duty in the case is done, 
and you know it. Now good-by.” 

“One minute, doctor. Will you tell 
me where you were that afternoon— 
the afternoon of the murder?” 

Davenport stared at him. 

“Meaning that you suspect me of the 
crime?” 

“I haven’t said so. Are you one of 
those people who think every question 
a detective asks implies an accusation ? 
There might be a dozen reasons for my 
asking you that, besides a suspicion of 
you as Gleason’s murderer.” 

“Well, of course, I’ve no reason for 
not telling. I left the club with Dean 
Monroe. I set him down at his home, 
in West Fifty-sixth Street, and then 
I made a short round of calls. Not 
more than three or four, special cases. 
And while I was at Mrs. Ballard’s, the 
message came from Nurse Jordan. Sat- 
isfied of my alibi?” 

Davenport’s tone was sarcastic, and 
his smile was not pleasant. But, as 
Prescott reflected, nobody likes to be 
wrongfully suspected. 

A fleeting thought went through the 
detective’s mind that if Doctor Daven- 
port had killed Gleason he might have 
done so when he went down there at 
seven o'clock. But that would mean that 
Nurse Jordan told a string of false- 
hoods, and the whole affair would have 
been a most complicated proceeding. 
No, if the doctor were the murderer, 
he would not have called up Pollard to 
get that address. 
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But did he do that? Prescott left address? Why, no—oh, yes, he did, F° 
and went straight to a telephone booth remember now. He did, and I gave it 


and called Pollard. to him. Why?” 
“What?” Pollard said as he heard the “Tell you some other time,” said 
query. “Called me up to ask Gleason’s Prescott. ‘“Good-by.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETBCTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 


| PRISON CRUSH-OUT THWARTED 


BY picking the big lock on a door leading to a tier of cells in Sing Sing prison, 
two convicts were able one night recently to gain a few minutes’ release 


i from their cells, but they could not make their get-away from the penal 
p institution. The vigilance of a guard on top of one of the walls surrounding 
i the prison prevented the convicts’ escape. He saw a door open at half past 


; nine that night, which he knew ought to be shut, and he telephoned the fact 
if to the warden’s office. 

Quickly a cordon of guards was thrown about the prison, the opened door 
was examined, and a roll call of prisoners was taken. It was discovered that 
two men had left their cells and had picked the lock of the corridor door. 

Within fifteen minutes Michael Dolin was caught behind a woodshed in 
the prison yard, where he was hiding. Dolin had served four years for rob- 


bery, but two years ago had another twelve months added to his sentence be J 
f cause he tried to escape. William Taylor, the other man who left his cell, was Jf 
if the one who picked the lock. He used a contrivance that fellow convicts had 


helped him to make. When he heard the prison siren sound Taylor crept back 
to his cell and was found there when a second inspection of the tier was made. 





i} ANOTHER INVENTION TO FOIL THIEVES 


EOPLE in the vicinity of the Longacre Building, at Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, New York, were startled one day recently by hearing blasts 
from a shrill whistle and seeing an illuminated sign bearing the words, ‘Help! 
Police!” flash an appeal for assistance to the crowds on the streets. The equip 
ment, which was invented by Mr. B. G. Kahn, is a new device designed to 
thwart thieves who specialize in holding up the occupants of stores, 
Wy While obeying a bandit’s command to hold up his hands the proprietof 
of a store equipped with this invention can raise an alarm by pressing with his 
foot an electric button in the floor. At once the sign, suspended outside the 
store window, is lighted up, and the whistle, which is concealed above the window, 


a sends forth its call for aid. 
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VEN in this applauded and 
deplored era of lemon pop and 
partially dehydrated palates, 
the Mousetrap is not a nice 
place. Its sordid secretiveness would 
have no appeal to the refined or respec- 
table; its grimy walls and ceiling; its 
dirty floor and soiled, sticky tables 
would suggest no setting for a scene 
worthy enough to stir one to wondering 
sympathy and belief, albeit hidden, in 
the universal goodness of human na- 
ture. 

In this rendezvous of crooks and 
toughs, whose conviviality was but a 
brief breathing space between sinister 
and ofttimes brutal jobs, Beefeater 
Nick enrolled under the banner of the 
don who tilted at windmills. The rest 
of the bunch were ready and willing 
enough to follow, but it was he of the 
queer monica who put the swing into 
the affair and rounded it off in proper 
style. 

Thoroughness was characteristic of 
B. Nick. This is why he is always miss- 
ing when the police arrive, and why, 
at the conclusion of each of his noc- 
turnal quests, he always celebrates with 
a rare and juicy porterhouse; hence 
the forepart of Nick’s name. For the 
rest, he was a crafty, dangerous brute 
and he looked the part. To judge from 
his seamed face; the glinting watchful- 
ness of his piggy eyes; the disagreeable 
droop of his coarse-lipped mouth; the 
challenge of his protuberant stubble- 
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sown jaw, one would as soon expect a 
hog to compose a sonnet, as to imagine 
Beefeater capable of an honest-to-good- 
ness, spontaneous deed of kindness. 

Not so long ago, when across a swirl- 
ing veil of cigarette smoke pungent and 
unpleasant with the odors of many va- 
rieties of drinks, Encore Mabel cast 
the loop of her heart’s desire around 
Jimmy and drew the knot tight. 

Dressed in bright scarlet, a rose in 
her glossy black hair, Mabel stood by 
the piano. He dress was cheap, stagy, 
and showy, but her smile held a wealth 
of frank good nature and her dark 
eyes were marvelously free of guile. 
Nightly she entertained the mixed 
crowd that frequented the-Mousetrap, 
yet, like a poppy growing in a heap of 
barren rubble, she was untainted by 
her surroundings. 

Mabel had just finished her third 
song, and according to custom she was 
bowing her thanks for the applause and 
making her patrons work the palms of 
their hands for the encore she was 
paid to deliver a half a dozen times 
during the night’s performance. 

“What’s next?” asked the accom- 
panist, flicking the ash from his ciga- 
rette and turning over with blasé negli- 
gence the dog-eared assortment of 
music. “How about ‘Silver Threads? 
They like the old stuff; or how about 
that one——” 

“There’s not going to be any encore 
just yet a while,” whispered the girl 
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suddenly, “I’ve got a date. Be a good 
sport, Charlie, and keep ’em happy 
while I talk to my—to a friend.” 

As the girl stepped down from the 
foot-high platform, Charlie  slued 
round on his stool and cast an inves- 
tigating and jealous glance over the 
noisy mob. Without seeming to watch, 
his eyes followed the dark head of Ma- 
bel as she passed between the close-set 
tables. Before she came to a stop, 
Charlie anticipated her destination. 

“That feller again,” he muttered and 
brought his two outspread hands down 
on the keys with a crash that made 
the old instrument rock. “If she’d only 
listen to sense, me and her could team 
up; quit this dump, and get a start in 
vaud’ville. I bet we’d make good. Aw, 
what’s the use? That near-crook Jim’s 
got her hypnotized deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and when the bulls get him she’ll 
break her heart. She can’t see me no 
more’n the leg of this old rattletrap.” 

Although Charlie’s thoughts were 
gloomy, his fingers betrayed no lack of 
vim and dexterity. Like a good sport 
he kept his grouch to himself and did 
his bit. The room rang with an un- 
remitting flow of the latest jazz. Pop- 
ular stuff, but kinda cheerful and suited 
to the mood of those who do not want 
to think of past and future troubles, 

During the fifteen minutes that Char- 
lie “kept ’°em happy,” Mabel, at the far 
end of the room, did some talking, and 
Jimmy, broad-shouldered and good- 
looking, did the listening. For the bene- 
fit and confusion of the company at ad- 
joining tables, Mabel played a coy, 
laughing part. She seemed to be jok- 
ing, teasing; but most of what Jim 
heard was calculated to sting. 

“You promised you'd quit coming 
here, Jim; that you’d keep straight, cut 
out the booze, and get a job. An hon- 
est job.” 

“IT been looking.” 

“Yes, you have,” retorted the girl. 
“Like a woman looks for a mouse. 
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Scared all the time you might land 
something. It’s no use stalling. You're 
here for no good. You're after get- 
ting in with that Nick and his bunch. 
Easy money. I know. Well, I’m not 
giving myself away to a loafer and a 
would-be crook. I know what goes on 
in this place when Nick and three or 
four of the others get together, but 
no secondhanded money for me. I’m 
on the level, Jim. It’s more comforta- 
ble. You sleep better at nights. I earn 
a living making these easy folk forget 
what’s coming to ’em, but I like my 
dough clean. It’s a tough way for a 
girk.to make a living, but n 

“It ain’t no place for a girl like you,” 
Jim replied. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Mabel 
said quickly, “I’m safer here than you 
are. But as I told you the other night, 
I’m ready to quit.” 

“When?” 

“Soon as you got a steady job, and 
enough to start us.” 

“It'll take me a year or two to save 
up enough for us to get married.” 

“What if it takes three years, Jim?” 
Mabel’s eyes were very earnest, very 
tender. Then she asked softly, “Ain't 
I worth a real man, ’stead of a feller 
that wants to go partners with that 
crook, Nick?” 

“You sure are, but 

“But what?” 

Jim hesitated to put his thoughts into 
plain, blunt words. His glance shifted 
from the girl’s straight, inquiring gaze. 
It was she who undertook the task of 
being candid. 

“I know what you are thinking, Jim. 
In one of Nick’s little jobs you reckon 
you could make as much as you could 
save up in a year or more of real work. 
You forget the risk, and you do not 
think at all of the shame of being a 
thief. There’s something else you have 
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not thought of: there have been men 
in here who plotted to get away with 
a fistful of jewels. They ended up with 
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murder. Jim—you’re clean now, why 
spoil your life and throw away the love 
of—— Well, never mind about me, 
but I tell you this much.” Encore 
Mabel sat very straiga. and stiff. Then 
realizing that she might attract atten- 
tion, she relaxed. “Jim,” she went on 
quietly, “if you were to come to me to- 
morrow with ten thousand dollars in 
stolen money, I’d be through with you. 
I—I love you, and you know it, but 
keep away from me forever if you are 
going to dirty your hands with any 
dealings with Nick. Now which is it 
to be? Are you going to quit this 
place now and meet me after I’ve done, 
or are you going to stay and talk to 
Nick and never speak to me again?” 

“Mean that?” said Jim defiantly. 

“T sure do.” 

For a long moment Jim dallied be- 
tween pride «nd a better, truer emo- 
tion. He was young, headstrong, and 
he thought himself clever enough to 
grab a stake and take a short cut to 
happiness. Yet, if Mabel stuck to her 
word, what use would tainted money 
be to him? If he went after easy money 
he could not have the girl. He would 
lose her for certain. He stole a glance 
at Mabel. He saw something very 
like a tear trembling beneath the curve 
of her lashes; he saw, too, the firm line 
of her red lips. 

“You win,” he said abruptly. 
you after the show.” 

Encore Mabel raised a radiant, joy- 
ous face. There was no triumph of 
personal achievement in her eyes; only 
gladness. 

“My Jim!” she murmured, and some- 
how Jim felt better equipped to climb 
instead of tobogganing along the slip- 
pery, short slope of Easy Street. Jim 
stood up as Mabel hurried back to the 
hardworking Charlie, and when he 
turned toward the door, he encountered 
the squat, burly figure of Nick regard- 
ing him with a narrowed, mocking gaze. 

“Goin’?” asked Beefeater. 


“See 
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Jim nodded. 

“Safety first, huh?” the other said 
with insulting indifference as he moved 
away. 


If. 


The next day Jim took the first job 
that offered, and for three months he 
lived up to expectations of his girl. 
It was hard sledding, but in his breast 
pocket Jim carried something he had 
never before possessed. This was a 
bankbook, and to the extent of five mul- 
tiplied by fourteen, Jim was a capitalist. 

“How much have you saved?” asked 
Mabel at the conclusion of the four- 
teenth week. 

With half-shamefaced pride, 
showed the girl his pass book. 

“Seventy dollars!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, boy, that’s great, and—you can 
look a cop in the eye. That’s better 
still.” 

“I'd rather look you in the eye any 
day,” said Jim. 

“You would,” Mabel said as she 
faced the young man with bright eyes 
and flushed cheeks. “Well, don’t you 
think you have saved up enough?” 

Jim stared in wonder. There was 
only one object for which he had cut 
down on all luxuries both big and small. 
But seventy dollars! 

“What are you getting at?” he de- 
manded at last. “You said we’d need 
at least five hundred to start on and 
now 

“You have more than enough for the 
ring and the license, so why keep me 
talking?” Mabel’s words were bravely 
said, but she smiled shyly. “I think,” 
she went on hastily, “next Saturday 
would be all right, don’t you? You get 
a half day and—oh, you know the rest.” 

Jim put his arm round the girl, but 
although his face was eager, he shook 
his head. “You -know how it is with 
me,” he said, “but it can’t be did. 
You've put me on the level trail and I 
can’t-——” 


Jim 
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“So!” exclaimed Mabel. “Here I’ve 
been throwing myself at your head and 
you don’t want to marry me. No, keep 
away from me. I’m mad. Do you think 
I am going to wait until you have saved 
up five hundred dollars? At that rate 
it’ll be more than two years. Think 
of it!” 

“T know,’ 
“but I’m scared. 
you might get sick, and then—— 

“Been thinking a lot in the last three 
months,” observed the girl, and then, 
for one who was supposed to be in a 
bad temper, she did a curious thing. 
Her hand slipped into Jim’s and she 
squeezed it hard. “I’m glad,” she con- 
tinued, “it shows you really do care. 
All the same, we’re going to be mar- 
ried next Saturday.” 

“Crazy?” 

“Sure,” admitted Mabel with teas- 
ing calmness. ‘How could I be any- 
thing else? I’m going to fire my boss 
and, after next Saturday, settle down 
to washing dishes and mending socks. 
That’s sign enough.” 

“Aw, quit kidding,” pleaded Jim. 
“If you don’t I'll take you at your 
word.” 

“We will be married on Saturday,” 
the girl assured him, and Mabel had a 
way with her and she looked so happily 
confident, that being very much in love, 
Jim decided to be party to her game 
of pretense. In a spirit of raillery he 
suggested Riverside Drive as a likely 
place for them to find an apartment. 

“No, Lexington is good enough for 
the present,” said Mabel, and thirty 
minutes later Jim got a real shock: 
Mabel paid a deposit on a suite of un- 
furnished rooms, comprising a living 
room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bath. 
The kitchen was in the living room and 
the bathroom was two flights down, and 
—well, there were just two rooms, but 
Mabel asserted she saw ways and means 
of converting them into four. 

After they left the house, Jim fired 
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muttered Jim gloomily, 
I might lose my job, 
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off a lot of urgent questions, but the 
girl dodged and evaded direct reply, 
She did not lie, but she diplomatically 
withheld the truth. 

“If you'll promise me something I'll 
tell you all about it on—Thursday 
night,” she said finally. “Now I'm go- 
ing to my little rabbit hutch. Got a lot 
to do.” 

“Won’t I see you to-morrow?” 

“No, sir. I'll be busy. Go’night.” 

“But what am I to promise’” ex- 
claimed Jim as the girl ran off. 

“Why, don’t you know? Jim, your 
hat’s on a lump of solid bone. Get 
ready for Saturday. That’s all.” 

Jim went to his room in a very pe- 
culiar frame of mind. Behind Mabel’s 
levity, it was plain there was a serious 
purpose. 

“She means it,” he decided at last. 
“But where’s the dough coming from? 
Saved it, I s’pose.” 

Then a mean thought, born of un- 
worthy pride, drifted into Jim’s mind. 
He had been ready, even eager to join 
Nick in a burglary, but he resented be- 
ing dependent on a girl. 

“Got to talk to her about that,” he re- 
solved, and a moment later felt 
ashamed of himself. “She's the best 
ever, and I mustn’t think of spoiling 
her plan. She’s the mascot bird and 
it’s up to me to let her have her way 
and—make good.” 

Having resolved what he was going 
to do, Jim went to sleep. Mabel, in 
her barely furnished, top back room, 
sat diligently sewing, and, between 
yawns, smiling happily over thoughts 
of the great surprise she had in store. 
Whatever Jim guessed, she felt sure he 
would not come within any real idea of 
the truth. Mabel herself was amazed 
what careful economy and small denials 
had accomplished. Long before Jim 
had started a bank account the girl had 
hoarded her pennies, nickels, and dimes. 
Now, she had the mears to wave 4 
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magic wand and reduce a waiting pe- 
riod of years to a few days. 

“Saturday,” she murmured, and saw 
the future safe, peaceful, and bright 
with good fortune. 


III. 


“Gee! You got ’em going for fair 
to-night.” With his back half turned 
to the noisy, boisterously appreciative 
crowd, Charlie cocked his head to one 
side and looked up at Mabel. “Even 
that grouchy old thug Nick’s got some- 
thing like a grin on his ugly face. Say 
—you’re good enough for the big cir- 
cuit. You got the smile that’d make 
a wooden Injun clap his hands. Can’t 
make you out; the longer you stay here 
the better you get. You seem to like 
it.” 

A serious look tinged with pity came 
into the girl’s eyes. 

“I do like it,” she agreed. “It does 
me good to see the fear and hard looks 
fade off the faces of the bunch and 
to hear them laugh; but it’ll soon be 
over for me.” 

“What’s that?” Charlie asked with a 
startled, inquiring twist of his head. 

“I’m through to-night. The boss 
gave me my pay ’til Saturday and—a 
wedding present.” 

Charlie’s fingers came down on the 
keyboard with spasmodic force. For 
the first time he struck a discord. He 
sat bent and hunched, unheeding the 
jeering yells that came from the room. 

“So that’s it,” he said after a long 
silence. “I—oh, well—I wish you all 
the luck there is; an’ if you ever need 
a pal, a real friend, come to Charlie. 
[ll see you through, and I won’t ask 
for no thanks, neither. I ain’t strong 
on the brotherly stuff; but’—Charlie 
made a wry, comical face—“I’d be 
proud to have you as a sister.” 

Because she knew a little of what it 
cost the pianist to leave a lot of other 
words unsaid, the girl’s lips quivered, 


Encore 
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but nothing was to be gained by being 
maudlin, so all she said was: “You are 
all to the good, brother. \» Thank you.” 

“’S all right,” said Charlie, lighting 
a cigarette, and forthwith dashed into 
a rollicking medley of ragtime. 

Very much of a man was Charlie, and 
he had a sense of humor. Just as Mabel 
had finished her last song, he broke 
into a crashing, thundering sequence of 
chords. It was a piece of solemnly tri- 
umphant music and, for the Mousetrap, 
startling. 

“By ginger!” shouted a man, “it’s 
th’ ‘Wedding March!’ I bet Encore 
Mabel’s going to be married.” 

The girl fled. 





IV. 


“Got over your busy time?” asked 
Jim when the girl tucked her hand under 
his arm. 

“Most all of it. Let’s go and sit 
somewhere quiet and I'll tell you all 
about everything.” 

Abubble with excitement and _ re- 
pressed news of her secret, Mabel hur- 
ried the young man into a candy store. 

“First of all,” she commenced when 
they faced each other at a secluded ta- 
ble. “The boss gave me fifty dollars. 
What do you think about that?” 

“Fine! I'll have to see what my 
boss’ll do. Maybe he’ll give me a hun- 
dred.” ; 

“Sure—not. But never mind, Jim. 
I’m so happy I could cry. Yesterday I 
picked out a dandy set of chairs and 
carpets and—things, and arranged to go 
round to the store with you to-morrow 
morning early before you go to work. If 
you like everything I’ve chosen, all we 
got to do is to pay the bill and have 
the things sent to our roo—our home.” 

“How much did the bill come to?” 

“Two hundred and ninety-four dol- 
lars. What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Only I can’t help wishing 
I could have fixed us up.” 

Perilously near to upsetting her sun- 
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dae, Mabel leaned across the table and 
laid her hand on Jim’s. 

“Don’t be silly, boy,” she urged. “It'll 
be all the same in the long run. I 
thought maybe you'd like to give me a 
little extra every week and I'd bank it 
for both of us. Like that, we won’t 
have any old installments coming due. 
And we'll have some ready cash to start 
with, too. Got it right here in my bag. 
Four hundred and eighty dollars. With 
your seventy, that’s more than I said 
we ought to have.” 

“And you saved all that,” Jim said in 
a tone of awe. 

“Every cent, ‘cept that fifty from the 
boss. I wouldn’t have taken all of the 
other out of the bank only I didn’t know 
quite what our furniture would cost 
and—lI wanted to see what it felt like to 
have all that cash right in my hand.” 

“You haven’t paid the furniture peo- 
ple?” 

“No. I changed my mind. Told 
them I wanted you to see the things 
first. So, I'll give you the money to 
keep, and then, after we have paid for 
the furniture, we can put the rest back 
in the bank.” 

“It is a lot of money for a girl to 
carry around.” 

‘But you are glad I was able to give 
you a real, reg’lar surprise.” 

“You bet I am,” replied Jim fer- 
vently. “You're a wonder. Only thing 
is, I'll have to stay awake all night to 
watch that dough. Better pass it to 
me under the table so’s nobody sees 
we're millionaires.” 

Mabel fumbled with the catch of her 
bag. 

“Get ready with both hands,” she 
whispered and then—her eyes grew 
black, her flushed cheeks went suddenly 


dead white. “I’’—she gasped, “I—I can’t 
find it. It’s—gone!” 
“Lost? Stolen? Sure you had it 


when you went to the Mousetrap?” 


Too utterly miserable to cry, the girl 
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stared across at Jim with pain-stricken, 
tearless eyes. She nodded. 

“Then some crook lifted it while you 
were there.” 

“It couldn’t have been anybody there. 
Not one of them would steal from me, 
Besides, I had my bag with me all the 
time. It was on the top of the piano.” 

“Then Charlie’s got it!’ exclaimed 
Jim savagely. 

A look of horror showed on Mabel’s 
face. “Don’t, don’t say a thing like that. 
Charlie’s on the level. He’d never play 
a mean, wicked trick like that on any 
one.” 

“Well somebody’s got it, and if your 
bag was on the piano I don’t see how 
any one from the room would have a 
chance to open it,” Jim declared stub- 
bornly. 

“Some slick pickpocket must have 
robbed me just before I met you,” said 
the girl. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s gone—and— 
oh—I want to go home. I can’t talk 
about it.” 

At the corner of her street, Mabel 
began to cry, but in her misery she gave 
thought to Jim. 

“We'll g-get over it,” she said sob- 
bingly. “I'll ask for my job back and 
we'll start all over again.” 

His face wet with the girl’s tears, 
Jim strode away. He had not disap- 
peared from sight when Mabel stopped, 
and, brushing away the obscuring mist 
from her eyes, looked back. A terror 
assailed her. 

“He may go 
trap,”’ she thought. 
perate and——” 

In less than fifteen minutes Mabel 
entered the Mousetrap. The place was 
half full. Charlie, his duties over, was 
sitting at a table playing cards. Beef- 
eater Nick was drinking in morose lone- 
liness. 

Every one looked up as the girl came 
in. They all watched her as_ she 
mounted the darkened platform. 

“Folks.” 
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For some seconds Mabel stood still, 
looking from face to face. All the men 
present were rough, and in affairs out- 
side of their craft little given to pa- 
tience, but they waited without protest 
while the girl got a grip on her agita- 
tion. 

Possibly because she felt it would be 
useless, or maybe for reasons of fair- 
mindedness, Mabel made no mention of 
her loss. She could accuse no one per- 
son, so why sweepingly implicate all! 

“You are my friends,” she said, ‘and 
I want to ask you, if Jim comes here 
to-night, not to have any row with him. 
I want to ask you”—here Mabel’s eyes 
met the intent, scowling gaze of Nick 
—‘“to help him stay on the level. We 
were to have been married day after to- 
morrow, but it has been put off.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Charlie, 
as the girl hastened to the door. 

“T can’t stop to tell you now. I want 
to get away before Jim comes. Tell 
you to-morrow. Anyway, it makes no 
difference, the mischief’s done and can’t 
be undone.” 

This was really the reason why Mabel 
had not mentioned her loss. She had 
never heard of a sneak thief making 
restitution and, to her way of thinking, 
her savings had gone forever. 

In the midst of the buzz of talk that 
followed her departure Jim came in. 

“Some low-down yellow crook in this 
joint has robbed my girl,’”’ he shouted. 

For a moment there was an ominous 
silence. Then came a low roar of ugly 
curses and a rush toward the young 
man. 

“Hey!” shouted Nick. “Pull up, you 
fellers. Ain't you forgetting some- 
thing. Leave it to me i 

Nick grabbed Jim’s arm and led him 
to his table. 

“Now spill it,” he ordered. 

Jim told his story, and while he 
talked he glared over at Charlie. 

“So, that was it,” said Nick grimly. 
“What do you mean?” 
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“Nothing par’tic’lar ; but if you want 
your gal to get her dough back, the 
quicker you get outer here the better. 
Go home. Go to bed. Come round in 
the morning.” 

“You mean you know who’s got it?” 
asked Jim, tense with eagerness. 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’, but it ain’t 
no manner of use staring at Charlie. 
He’s honest. I ain’t, but I ain’t no dip, 
neither. Beat it. You ain’t in on this. 
You ain’t one of us, an’ you can thank 
Mab you ain’t. Get! We got some- 
thin’ to do for Encore Mabel an’ it’s 
got to be done strictly private an’ while 
the trail’s hot.” 

When Jim had gone Nick stood up. 

“Fellers,” he said. ‘We didn’t have 
no trouble doin’ what Mabel asked us, 
but there’s somethin’ else for us to do 
that she didn’t say nothin’ about. It’s a 
tricky job, but we gotter go through 
with it. It ain’t the thing to snitch on 
another guy or queer his game, but I 
reckon we ain’t goin’ to stand for Mab 
being looted. I thought somehow you’d 
see it my way. An’ I have a hunch 
that I know who did it. Didn’t see him 
do the friskin’, but he was here early 
in the evening. Left early, too. Sat 
right near the pianna stand.” 

“You mean ‘Slim’ Jones?” asked one. 

“That’s the little runt. Got red hair, 
cold feet, an’ slick fingers. A dip. It 
he ain’t quit town, he’ll be celebrating. 
How many of us here?” 

A count was made, and, exclusive of 
Charlie, there were twenty-six. 

“All of you know Sam?” 

“Sure,” was the chorus. 

“Then scatter. Go in pairs. Try all 
the old hangouts and—get him! Bring 
him here if you can’t make him part 
with the cash. I'll find out where he 
lives an’ if he’s abed it’ll be me that’ll 
bring home the scrag of bacon.” Thus 
on one occasion did outlawry side with 
the methods of justice. 

Until past midnight Charlie sat alone. 
Then, at odd intervals, the hunters re- 
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turned in pairs. They came empty- 
handed. Twenty-four were in, when 
the door was flung open and Nick ap- 
peared. He was alone. His coarse 
face was grim. Charlie sighed. 

Beefeater Nick slumped into a chair. 

“T guess,” he grunted, “I’ll have a 
reg’lar steak. We're finished here.” 

A howl of joy went up. 

“You got him!” 

“Yeh. Got in the winder and tickled 
his neck. The rat bit my hand, but I 
got Mab’s wad. All but ten bucks. 
Sam boozed that. We can make it up 
among us. Gosh!” Nick laid the crum- 
pled pile of bank notes on the table. 
Something like real admiration showed 
on his seamed face. “Gosh,” he re- 
peated, “I’ve seen a sight more than 
that, an’ I had more, but I ain’t never 
saved a dollar. But that kid scraped 
and scratched up every cent for years.” 

Charlie laid a ten-dollar bill beside 
the rest. 

Nick grinned. 

“Honest money, eh? Well, I guess 
ours’d buy as much, but it’s only fair 
she should have hers clean. Here, you 
give it to her an’ tell her the boys’ll 
be glad if she’ll give us an encore some 
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That’s all. 
Don’t let on about Sam. You can tell 
her, if she wants telling, that none of 


night. Just one song. 


us took it, but we found it. That’s all 
that matters.” 

Nick shoved the money across like 
so much discarded paper. Charlie 
crammed the notes into his pocket and 
got up. 

“Tt’s past two, but good news can’t 
wait,” he said. “I’m not going to let 
her spend the rest of the night crying 
her eyes out. I'll go and get Jim and 
we'll give her the cash right away.” 

Saturday night a very happy young 
couple sat at their own table in their 
own home. Also, supper being over 
and the dishes washed and put away, 
they sat in one chair. 

“Like to go to a show?” asked Jim. 

Mabel shook her head. 

“Anything you’d like to do?” 

“T’d like to stay home, but 

“What ?” 

Mabel looked around the room and 
then down at her ring. 

“We owe the boys a lot,” she mur- 
mured. “I think I’d‘like to go round 
and give them a song and—an encore.” 

“Let’s go,” said Jim promptly. 
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WELL-KNOWN GANGSTER IS MURDERED 


[J NARMED and unaccompanied, “Monk” Eastman, once a noted gunman, 
was shot and killed on a New York street shortly after four o’clock one 


morning recently. 


His assailant fired five shots into his body and then escaped 


in a taxicab while several men, summoned from near-by restaurants by the shots, 


looked on helplessly. 


Fear is thought to have been the motive for the crime, and an associate 
of Monk’s is under arrest for having fired the shots that killed him. 


Once before, several years ago, Monk Eastman was shot down. 


Then he 


was a recognized gang leader, feared by many on the lower East Side of the 
city, and, true to the traditions of the gunman, he refused to tell the police the 
name of the man who had wounded him. He was sentenced several times to 
prison—for having opium in his possession, for a holdup, and for burglary. 
During the late war he served with distinction in the army and, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, was restored to citizenship by the governor of New York. 
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HE prisoner, a stolid, coarse- 
featured man, had success- 
fully resisted all the detec- 
tive’s efforts to trap him into 
a confession, Nearly all the tricks and 
stratagems known to the detective pro- 
fession had been tried on him, but in 
vain. Maintaining a sullen unconcern, 
he had deftly evaded each question, or 
else kept up a stubborn silence. The 
man was accused of having murdered 
a child, and the detective was practically 
certain of his guilt. He wanted to be 
positive, however, for there was just 
a possibility that his prisoner was in- 
nocent, and he did not care to waste 
time and effort on the wrong man. 
Suddenly the detective changed his 
tactics. Turning a genial face to the 
prisoner, he suggested in playful tones: 
“Let’s play a little game, Charley. 
I’m sure it will amuse you, and, in the 
meantime, you may decide to come 
clean on this deal. I’m going to give 
you a string of words. At each word 
I mention, I want you to tell me what 
idea it puts into your mind. For in- 
stance, if I say ‘butter,’ maybe you'll 
think of ‘bread’ or ‘cow.’ Ready?” 
A gleam of wariness came into the 
prisoner’s eyes. He instantly suspected 
a trap, but he also feared that he might 


betray himself if he refused to enter 
into the detective’s game. He nodded 


assent. 

“Morning,” said the detective. 

“Breakfast,” replied the prisoner 
after a moment’s hesitancy. 

“Glass,” was the detective’s next 
word, and this time the suspect 


promptly answered “Drink.” 

“Book” was the third word shot at 
him, and he instantly came back with 
“Reading.” He was beginning to feel 
more at ease. If the detective hoped 
to trap him by such trifling, he reflected, 
then the detective was a fool. A score 
of test words were flung at him, and 
he answered unhesitatingly in each in- 
stance. Finally, in the same casual 
tones in which he had spoken the others, 
the detective uttered the one word he 
had been holding in reserve: 


“Toy.” 
The prisoner opened his lips, but 
closed them instantly. The word 


“child” had been on the tip of his 
tongue, but his guilty conscience had 
all at once invested it with unpleasant 
suggestions. Suddenly, before he real- 
ized that his hesitancy was betraying 
him, he grew confused and began to 
fidget uneasily in the chair. 

The detective grinned. He knew now 
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that his man was guilty. The word 
“child” was the logical cognate to “toy,” 
and, had the prisoner been innocent, 
he would have spoken it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Being guilty, he suc- 
pected a trap the moment the detective 
spoke. The latter had not acquired 
any legal proof of his prisoner’s guilt, 
but his object had been attained. 

This detective was a born psycholo- 
gist, though in all likelihood he was not 
aware of the fact. It is even possible 
that he was unfamiliar with the word. 
Yet he had convinced himself of the 
prisoner’s guilt by applyeng the prin- 
ciple known among psychologists as 
“the association of ideas.” The inci- 
dent illustrates the methods now in 
vogue among the police of New York 
and other large cities, and which have 
replaced the crude and antiquated sys- 
tem known as “the third degree.” 

The best detectives are born, not 
made. But to bring out and develop 
their inherent talents requires long train- 
ing and practice. Lieutenant James J. 
Skehan, an instructor in the New York 
police training school for detectives, is 
of the opinion that the essential quali- 
fications of a detective are inborn, and 
that no amount of practice and training 
can take'the place of these inbred requi- 
sites. 

Nearly every boy has dreamed of be- 
coming a detective some day, but few 
persons realize the many-sided charac- 
ter which the successful sleuth must 
possess, and the thousand-and-one tricks 
and stratagems he must master in order 
to become proficient in his calling. 

A composite picture of the success- 
ful detective would be a revelation to 
those who have imagined him a stal- 
wart individual with a square jaw, very 
keen eyes, a personality suggestive of a 
bulldog, invariably dressed in a brown 
suit and a derby hat, and generally com- 
porting himself in a way that instantly 
advertises his calling. The real detec- 
tive is more often than not a person of 


and his 
looks, manners, and attire are usually 
the very opposite of the popular picture. 
All other things equal, the man of neu- 
tral and inconspicuous appearance stands 
a far better chance of making a repu- 
tation as a detective than does the ath- 


undistinguished appearance, 


letic and imposing type. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to know that 
many of the world’s greatest detectives 
have been small men of modest appear- 
ance and unassuming ways. 

Lieutenant Skehan, who has been in- 
strumental in training hundreds of de- 
tectives on the New York police force, 
lays particular stress on the psycholog- 
ical element and the power of observa- 
tion. While crude physical methods 
may have been in vogue a few years 
ago, the present system reduces the con- 
flict between detective and criminal to 
a duel of wits. The practice of bully- 
ing and browbeating suspects into mak- 
ing confessions has practically disap- 
peared. Nowadays the best detective is 
he who most thoroughly understands 
the prisoner’s mind and knows how to 
make effective, though subtle, appeals 
to it. The detective may be uneducated 
and know nothing whatever of the the- 
ories of psychologists, but he must have 
a clear insight, based upon his knowl- 
edge of human nature, into the crimi- 
nal’s mode of reasoning and his other 
mental characteristics. 

The recruit, as soon as he is trans- 
ferred from the uniformed to the plain- 
clothes force, is put through a course 
of training calculated to intensify and 
fully develop his powers of observation 
and psychological insight. Formerly he 
was given a course of theoretical train- 
ing in a school exclusively set apart for 
the development of detectives, but since 
this school has been abolished, he is 
given practical work under the super- 
vision of experienced men. Lieutenant 
Skehan estimates that it takes a year 
for the recruit to show his mettle, and 
that in five years, if he is an apt sub- 
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ject, he should be a full-fledged detec- 
tive, capable of handling the most diffi- 
- cult cases. 

Following a sensational bank robbery 
in New York several years ago, the po- 
lice arrested a safe-blower whose expert 
craftsmanship had earned him a nation- 
wide reputation. The man was not only 
a highly accomplished burglar, but he 
had acquired the knack of covering his 
crimes so thoroughly that the police had 
never scored a single conviction against 
him. Possessing mental alertness and 
ready wits, he had successfully check- 
mated all attempts to ensnare him into 
self-betrayal. 

The case was handled by one of the 
younger detectives of the force, one of 
those who had mastered the new psy- 
chological method of dealing with 
criminals. When the prisoner was 
brought before him, the detective made 
no allusion whatever to the bank rob- 
bery, but adroitly made it appear that 
he suspected the man of nothing more 
serious than a small burglary, which 
had taken place the same night, in an 
outlying section of Brooklyn. ‘The pris- 
oner felt instantly relieved; he had sup- 
posed that an attempt would be made 
to fasten the major crime upon him, and 
he became wholly at ease when he saw 
that he was accused of nothing but a 
relatively slight offense. 

The young detective was particularly 
pleased. He put question after ques- 
tion to the prisoner concerning his 
movements at the time the Brooklyn 
robbery was committed, and the sus- 
pect, knowing that he could easily 
prove his innocence of this affair, grew 
reckless in his answers and failed to 
see the underlying trend of the ques- 
tioning, until the young detective had 
caught him in several contradictions. 
Then, growing suddenly confused, he 
made a number of damaging conces- 
sions and ultimately stumbled into the 
trap by unwittingly acknowledging that 
ke had been in the neighborhood of 


the bank at the time of the robbery. 
His admissions shattered the ingenious 
alibi he had prearranged and opened 
the way for his conviction. 

This incident illustrates the psycho- 
logical method which has replaced the 
discredited third degree. The detec- 
tive is taught that the first thing he 
must do when he faces a criminal, from 
whom he wants to obtain a confession, 
is to “size up” his man mentally. His 
mode of procedure will be guided en- 
tirely by the personality of the suspect. 
If he is the blustering, bullying type, 
he must be intimidated by having the 
conviction forced upon him that he is 
dealing with a better man than himself. 
If he is physically weak and mentally 
timid, the detective can often win his 
confidence by treating him kindly. If 
he is highly endowed mentally, versed 
in the evasions and tricks of the under- 
world, the detective must fight him 
with his own weapons, outwitting him 
at every turn. Even the shrewdest of 
criminals can easily be maneuvered into 
a tight corner, once the detective has 
upset his mental poise and thrown him 
into confusion by a series of skillfully 
adjusted traps. 

Another important phase of the 
training of the New York detective is 
the developing of his power of obser- 
vation. Lieutenant Skehan has found 
that his previous training and environ- 
ment has an important bearing on the 
detective’s future success. Those who 
have come in close contact with all 
sorts of men, under all kinds of condi- 
tions, have an advantage at the start. 

Cab drivers, taxicab chauffeurs, 
street-car conductors, waiters, and _ bell 
hops often furnish promising recruits 
for the detective profession, because of 
their previous contact with human na- 
ture in all its diversified forms. No 
man is an expert detective until his 
power of observation has been trained 
to the point where he can recognize a 
criminal on sight. This is not so diffi- 
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cult as it may seem, for it is a maxim 
among detectives that a crook always 
betrays his character, even though the 
signs are apparent only to the prac- 
ticed eye. 

It has been repeatedly proven that it 
is impossible for a man or woman with 
a guilty conscience to act normally. A 
man carrying a bundle containing stolen 
goods always gives outward symptoms 
of the guilt that is in his mind. These 
symptoms are by no means clearly de- 
fined ; they depend in all cases upon the 
individual, and often it is only a slight 
peculiarity of the gait, or the manner 
of holding the arms and head. All that 
a detective knows, in many cases, is 
that the conduct of the man under ob- 
servation does not seem quite natural. 
In one respect or another there is a 
slight, but unmistakable, deviation from 
the normal. Even the suspect’s efforts 
to appear cool and unconcerned may 
arouse the detective’s suspicion. 

The kind of observation which the 
detective is encouraged to cultivate is a 
mixture of imagination, psychology, 
and instinct. His mind is trained to 
draw certain inferences without con- 
scious logical process. As for the car- 
rier of the ill-gotten bundle, his uneasy 
mind may manifest itself in such a sim- 
ple way as carrying the bundle under 
the left arm instead of the right, but 
the detective knows instinctively that 
he is departing from his usual habit, 
and his suspicions are consequently 
aroused. A man may be seen carrying 
an innocent-looking violin case up the 
street. The average person would think 
nothing of it, but the trained detective 
eye at once senses the difference be- 
tween the way this fellow self-con- 
sciously comports himself with the case 
and the man whose daily habit and vo- 
cation compel him to carry such a par- 
cel. Subsequently the case is found to 
contain a set of burglar tools. 

How this faculty of close observation 
serves the detective in his work is 
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shown in the method of detecting pitk- 
pockets. “Dips” generally work in 
groups of three, one known as the 
“tool” doing the actual stealing, while 
the two “stalls” get behind and in front 
of the victim and squeeze him, so that 
he will not feel the hand of the thief 
in his pocket. They have a habit of 
standing at busy street intersections, 
subway entrances, or elevated stations, 
and singling out those whose appear- 
ance and actions indicate that they carry 
fat pocketbooks or valuable jewelry. 
Knowing their habits, the detective can 
tell at a glance, with a fair degree of 
certainty, that they are pickpockets. As 
a class they are usually prosperous in 
appearance, of small physical build, and 
possess the finely tapering fingers that 
seem to have been specially designed for 
the purpose of expertly exploring other 
people’s pockets. If, in addition to not- 
ing these characteristics, he observes 
that the trio allow many cars to go by, 
while waiting for a promising prospect 
to get on, his suspicions are practically 
confirmed. 

On a bright morning, not so long ago, 
a detective saw a man carrying a folded 
umbrella. It had rained constantly the 
night before, and the simple and obvious 
deduction would have been that the man 
had been out all night and was now re- 
turning home. But the detective was 
not the kind whose mind is deceived 
by appearances. He noticed that the 
man carried the umbrella in a manner 
that did not look quite natural. And 
the umbrella itself, though it might have 
dried in the meantime, looked as if it 
had not been wet for some time. He fol- 
lowed the man and learned that he had 
not been home since the downpour, 
Still the detective was not satisfied, and 
he plied the man with questions until 
the latter became hopelessly entangled, 
giving the detective justification for ar- 
resting him as a suspicious character. 
It was later discovered that he had com- 
mitted a crime in the house where he 














lived and was deliberately carrying the 
umbrella in order to bolster up an alibi 
and support his story that he had been 
absent while it rained. 

The training which the recruit re- 
ceives in the New York police depart- 
ment gives him an almost uncanny 
knack of taking in every detail of a 
person’s appearance at a glance. This 
is all the more surprising in view of the 
well-known fact that few persons can 
give an accurate description of even 
their most intimate friends. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, quoted from a re- 
port turned in by a detective recruit, 
after having his subject under obser- 
vation for less than a minute, shows 
how the eye can be trained to note a 
great variety of details almost at a 
glance: 

“About thirty years of age; five-feet 
eight inches in height; about one hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds in weight; 
smooth face; high, receding forehead; 
black hair, thin on top and sides; long, 
straight nose, slightly elevated at the 
base; arched eyebrows; hem of ear thin 
and very slightly notched near top; lobe 
round and separated from cheek ; reced- 
ing chin; high cheek bones, dark mole 
under right cheek bone; horizontal scar 
on right jawbone; walks with a swag- 
ger. Dressed in a light-colored suit, 
black box stripes; white turned-down 
stiff collar ; black-and-white striped tie; 
black bull-nosed laced shoes; wears a 
signet ring on right hand.” 

The detective no less than the novel- 
ist, artist, and actor, needs a vivid im- 
agination of the sort that enables him 
to produce mental images at will. It is 
often of advantage to him to be able 
to reconstruct in his mind the scene of 
a crime, the manner in which it was 
committed, and the principal actors in 
the tragedy. If he knows that the per- 
petrator of the deed is addicted to a cer- 
tain vice, such as periodical drinking, his 
imagination will instantly picture a like- 
ness of the man that embodies most of 
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his conspicuous traits. The detective 
has seen enough of such characters, and 
his power of observation has enabled 
him to study and catalogue their per- 
sonalities, so that he can give a fairly 
accurate description of persons he has 
never seen, which, of course, will 
greatly assist him in running down the 
suspect. 

Another important asset is dramatic 
ability. The detective is often required 
to play highly difficult rdles, specially 
when he is engaged at the task known 
as “roping” a suspect. This is neces- 
sary in cases where no evidence is avail- 
able, and the only way of obtaining the 
facts is to keep the criminal under con- 
stant surveillance. The detective as- 
signed to such a case must assume a 
role that will make it easy for him to 
cultivate the suspect’s acquaintance, 
pose as his friend if necessary, and in 
many instances spend days or weeks in 
constant associaation with — him. 
Whether the criminal is a wretched out- 
cast, or moves in the highest circles of 
society, the detective must play his part 
with infinite patience and skill, always 
watching for the inevitable slip by 
which the suspect will sooner or later 
betray his secret. ; 

The successful “roper” has almost as 
many roles in his repertory as the aver- 
age actor, and he must enact them just 
as convincingly, if he is to avoid arous- 
ing the criminal’s suspicions. He must 
be ready and able to impersonate all 
types in the social scale, from dope 
fiend and gangster to confidential secre- 
tary or butler in a millionaire’s man- 
sion. Any little blunder or flaw in his 
acting may put his life in instant jeop- 
ardy, for often the suspects are desper- 
ate men and will commit murder on 
slightest provocation. 

All this requires a knack that train- 
ing alone cannot impart, and generally 
such assignments are given only to well- 
seasoned men. But the recruit, after 
observing for a time the habits and the 
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mental make-up of criminals, and after 
being drilled by older and more experi- 
enced men, soon acquires the rudiments 
of the art. 

In addition to his other accomplish- 
ments, the budding detective is taught 
to become a walking encyclopedia of 
crime. In the early stages of his train- 
ing he must learn all the ins and outs 
of criminal practices. As Lieutenant 
Shekan says, “The successful hunter is 
he who studies the habits of the ob- 
ject of his pursuit. The skillful doc- 
tor is he who correctly diagnoses a 
disease and prescribes the proper rem- 
edy for its cure. Detectives are pri- 
marily hunters of vicious men and doc- 
tors of the disease called crime. They 
must know the technique peculiar to all 
kinds of criminals. There are about as 
many varieties of crime as there are of 
bodily diseases. 

“It is necessary for the detective to 
know the modus operandi of the an- 
archist, firebug, robber, gangster, gun- 
man, yeggman, blackmailer, ‘scratcher,’ 
pickpocket, confidence man, shoplifter, 
‘icetongs doctor,’ gambler, tout, 
dope fiend, and a host of other wrong- 
doers. Owing to the immense and cos- 
mopolitan population of New York City, 
all kinds and conditions of crime and 
criminals have to be dealt with. This is 
a difficult task, and can only be well done 
by thoroughly trained detectives and 
policemen. Some detectives, like some 
doctors and hunters, have a _ natural 
skill in their calling. Some acquire it 
thfough study and practice; a few not 
at all. The majority of New York de- 
tectives and policemen, in order to fit 
themselves to perform their duties in- 
telligently, purchase and study authori- 
tative textbooks. Thousands of them 
are or have been studying law and po- 
lice procedure at private schools and 
colleges, paying the tuition fees out of 
their own pockets.” 

As his training goes on, the recruit 
adds a wealth of peculiar words to his 
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vocabulary. He learns that “Dutch 
house men” are burglars who operate 
in inhabited dwellings, hiding them- 
selves about the building or grounds un- 
til the occupants have retired, then 
make their way to the roof and gain en- 
trance by jimmying a skylight or win- 
dow. Incidentally, they are regarded 
as the most dangerous kind of, crimi- 
nals. An “ice-tongs doctor” is an il- 
legal practitioner of medicine. A 
“lemon man” is a kind of confidence 
man, and a “pennyweighter” one who 
specializes in the theft of jewelry. The 
habits of these and scores of other types 
of criminal are studied by the recruit. 
Incidentally, he soon learns that the type 
of criminal that is hardest to catch and 
convict is not the perpetrator of the 
intricate murder mystery that is fea- 
tured on the front pages of the news- 
papers, but the comparatively uninter- 
esting kind known as “flat burglar.” The 
reason is that the latter criminal seldom 
leaves clews behind him and generally 
steals only such articles as are hard to 
trace and identify. If a detective 
catches six flat burglars a month his 
record is looked upon as highly satisfac- 
tory. 

No course of training can alter a re- 
cruit’s stature, but a part of his educa- 
tion consists in making himself as in- 
conspicuous as possible. Lieutenant 
Skehan, himself a big, powerful man 
with broad shoulders and an athletic 
stride, has sometimes been hampered in 
his work because his physical build at- 
tracted the attention of the criminal he 
was after. There are tricks and arti- 
fices, however, by which such a handi- 
cap can be overcome, and, in a measure, 
they resemble what in the animal king- 
dom is known as protective coloring. 
The recruit is taught to dress and carry 
himself in such a manner that he blends 
harmoniously into his surroundings, 
whether the setting is a fashionable so- 
cial function or the byways of the un- 
derworld. It is surprising how neutral 















attire minimizes the effect of striking 
physical characteristics and saves the 
detective from becoming a shining mark 
for the crooks he is set to catch. 

But even if he is small physically, 
a detective must be big mentally. If 
he is to obtain a confession from a sus- 
pect or maneuver a criminal into a trap, 
he must be the latter’s superior in some 
respect. At any rate, he must convince 
the crook that he is dealing with a bet- 
ter man than himself, whether this be 
the fact or not. If the criminal is strong 
physically, the detective must throw his 
mental power into the balance, and vice 
versa. In conflicts between pursued and 
pursuer, the dwarf can often outwit the 
athlete, provided he has the necessary 
faith in himself and knows how to ex- 
ert the proper kind of psychological 
persuasion. Deep down in his heart 
the criminal has a profound respect for 
the man who is in somé€ way his supe- 
rior, and sometimes it takes only a straw 
to swing the scales in the detective’s 
favor. 

Not so long ago a New York detec- 
tive was closeted with a notorious con- 
fidence man who had been arrested on 
suspicion. The scene between the two 
men was characteristic of the system 
that has superseded the old “third de- 
gree.” The detective wanted to satisfy 
himself in regard to the prisoner’s guilt, 
either by entangling the latter in con- 
tradictions or by drawing some damag- 
ing admission from him. 

He was seriously handicapped at the 
outset. The prisoner was his superior 
in every way except morally, and that 
did not count in a contest of this sort. 
The suspect’s deft parrying of questions 
and side-stepping of traps soon con- 
vinced the detective that the odds were 
decidedly against him. His man had a 
dominating personality, a quick and sub- 
tle wit, and an athletic build that made 
it impossible for the detective to im- 
press him by physical means. What 
was still worse, the prisoner knew that 
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he was master of the situation, and the 
detective was correspondingly con- 
scious of his inferiority. Unless, by 
some hook or crook, he could convince 
the suspect that he possessed some ad- 
vantage which the latter lacked, he knew 
his task was doomed to failure. 

Suddenly a bright idea came to him. 
It was the straw that sometimes turns 
the scales in an uneven contest. The 
detective’s fingers were hard and strong 
as nails and, chiefly to amuse himself 
and his friends, he had trained them 
to perform amazing feats. He looked 
about him and noticed that one of the 
bolts in the cheap desk at which he sat 
had become loose. He pulled it out 
and, abruptly abandoning the line of 
questioning he had _ been’ pursuing, 
turned to the prisoner. 

“How are your fingers, Dan?” he 
banteringly asked. “See if you can 
bend this bolt.” 

The prisoner, elated to think that the 
ordeal was over and that he would walk 
out a free man, picked up the bolt and 
exerted all his strength on it, but with- 
out result. 

The detective chuckled. “Guess you 
never tried your hands at this kind of 
trick—eh, Dan? Now watch me.” He 
took the bolt, gave it a twist with his 
fingers, almost doubling it. The crimi- 
nal stared, then looked at the detective 
with a glint of profound respect in his 
eyes, and the latter instantly seized his 
advantage by rest{ming the questioning. 
A ludicrously simple device had turned 
the situation in his favor. He had 
convinced his man that he could do 
some one thing that the other could 
not do, and thereby he had acquired 
mastery of the conflict. 

The detective recruit is schooled in 
the employment of many such psycho- 
logical devices, and experience soon 
teaches him that numerous convictions 
are brought about by such _ simple 
means. But the average detective is at 
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heart an unassuming individual, and, if Skehan did the other day—and his re- 
you ask him concerning the one factor ply is likely to consist of one small 
that is most essential to his success, he word: 

is apt to grin modestly—as Lieutenant “Luck !” 
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CROOK KIDNAPS DETECTIVE 


WOMAN crook stole forty-five hundred dollars’ worth of merchandise from 

a New York department store recently in a particularly audacious manner. 
She drove up to the store in a handsome limousine and ordered the “chauffeur” 
to wait. She bought silks and satins and other expensive things and then ex- 
plained to the department manager whose aid she had asked to secure quick 
service for her that she had no account at the shop and had only five hundred 
dollars with her, but that she would like to take her purchases at once. Her 
husband, she said, would pay the four thousand dollars balance at her home 
if the manager would accept a deposit of five hundred dollars and have some 
one accompany her and receive the remainder of the money. After consulta- 
tion among the heads of departments it was decided to agree to this proposal 
and to permit the beautiful stranger to take the goods and a store detective 
to her home. 

The detective and the woman entered the limousine, and the chauffeur, 
being directed to go “home, James,” drove the car to a quiet-looking house. 

“T’ll get some one to carry the things inside and will be back in a moment 
to settle with you,” the fair custamer told the detective as she left the car. 

She entered the house, which was a sanitarium for inebriates. Convincingly 
she related to the physician who listened to her, that her “poor dear husband” 
was outside in her automobile and was “having one of those horrid fits in which 
he thinks he is a department-store detective.” In a few minutes two attendants 
accompanied the woman to the motor car and pounced upon the sleuth. They 
carried him into the sanitarium in spite of his violent protests. 

The woman crook acted her part so well that the detective had great diffi- 
culty in persuading the attendants that he had been kidnaped. When he se- 
cured his release the distinguished customer, chauffeur, and limousine had dis- 
appeared, and no trace of them could be found. 














BRAVE POLICE OFFICER IS KILLED 


TTRACTED by the shouts of an elevator boy in the Aberdeen Apartments, 

New York, Lieutenant Floyd Horton, of the New York police, gave chase 

to the man the boy said had robbed him, and in so doing the officer went to his 

death. The man he was pursuing entered an automobile with two other men 

and a woman and disregarded Lieutenant Horton’s command for the machine 
to be stopped. 

The lieutenant jumped upon the running board of the car and then a fatal 
revolver duel was begun. Joseph Laresch, in whose possession the elevator 
boy’s watch was found later, was killed by the policeman, and the woman was 
wounded in the elbow. Lieutenant Horton himself fell mortally wounded from 
the car. His last conscious act was to jot down the license number of the auto- 
mobile from which he had fallen. 

All the occupants of the car were arrested within a few hours of the shooting. 





















[Reds Revenge 


_§ Vlasta A. Hungertord 


Author of ‘‘The Woman Who Saw,’’ etc. 


E warden of the Middle West 

penitentiary looked up from 

his desk as the door opened, 

admitting “Red” Dorgan. 
Red was stockily built, with twinkling 
blue eyes that contrasted vividly with 
the fiery thatch of hair that crowned 
his iniquitous head. His upturned nose 
was absurdly small for the size of his 
face, and his broad mouth with its long 
upper lip was ever springing open in 
a good-natured grin which even the 
penitentiary had been unable to sub- 
due. 

He grinned at the warden now, and 
in spite of himself, the latter responded 
with a smile as was his wont whenever 
brought in contact with Red’s genial 
good humor. 

“I don’t suppose you have guessed 
why I sent for you,” he began seri- 
ously. Red shook his head mystified, 
his gaze fastened on the other’s face. 

The warden continued. ‘During the 
little blaze we had two weeks ago there 
was a time when some of the boys were 
left unguarded. It was unavoidable. 
It happens sometimes in such a crisis. 
I understand that you held them down 
until the guards arrived.” He cleared 
his throat and proceeded. 

“And last week that crazy Swede 
would surely have knifed the guard but 
for your intervention—that he didn’t 
get you afterward was no fault of his. 
Your term being nearly up, Red, your 
case was referred to the governor and 
his board of pardons, and it has been de- 
cided to reward you for your bravery on 





both occasions by knocking off on your 
time. It means that you can go to-day.” 

Into Red's broad face there leaped an 
expression of intense gratitude, swiftly 
followed by a surge of something far 
less wholesome. 

The warden, quick to sense the 
change, eyed him sharply. Red’s gaze 
shifted. Following the guard to the 
door, he faced about awkwardly. 

“I—I thank ye, sor,” he said slowly, 
still refusing to meet that penetrating 
look for fear the warden might read his 
mind, 

A few hours later, clad in a cheap 
new suit and with forty-five cents in 
his pocket, Red was speeding on his 
way to vengeance. He had spent the 
greater part of the five dollars allowed 
him, on a railroad ticket, and now, well 
on his way toward the city where 
Maggie and Mike were living, his mind 
rehearsed the things he had planned 
against the man who had robbed him 
of his sweetheart. 

During the first year of his incarcer- 
ation, he had looked hopefully forward 
to the time of his release. He was go- 
ing to go straight hereafter. His dreams 
and purposes embraced a neat little cot- 
tage with vines and flowers about, and 
Maggie waiting for him every evening 
with a warm kiss and a good supper 
ready when he returned from work. He 
would help wash the dishes afterward, 
and then they would sit and make plans 
for the future. 

This had been a pleasant thing to look 
forward to until “Spike” Kelly chanced 
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to visit him one day with the informa- 
tion that Maggie and Mike were mar- 
ried—Maggie who had promised faith- 
fully to wait, and Mike, his trusted pal, 
who had sworn to take care of her and 
help her should the need arise. Mike 
was going straight Spike had said, and 
they were living in a little cottage on 
Union Street, the number of which Red 
was very careful to memorize for fu- 
ture reference. 

After his first shock of surprise had 
come hopelessness and despair. The 
only two beings on earth whom he 
trusted had cruelly and heartlessly be- 
trayed him. His hurt was very deep, 
and for months he agonized over it, un- 
til it gradually changed to a desire for 
revenge. He turned this latter devel- 
opment over and over in his mind. He 
hugged it to him until it filled his thought 
to the exclusion of all other purposes. 
What the law would do to him after- 
ward he didn’t know nor care. Mike 
was going to pay dearly for his shame- 
less perfidy—Mike, who was equally 
guilty of the theft which had landed 
Red behind the bars, and who had es- 
caped the clutch of the law solely 
through Red’s refusal to tell on a pal. 
Red excused Maggie. She had been 
only a helpless girl, and Mike doubt- 
less had bullied her into it. 

Now after years of waiting his de- 
sire for revenge was on the verge of 
fulfillment. Under the lash of these 
thoughts, Red’s jaws clenched until his 
sharp, uneven teeth gritted. His small 
eyes glowed hotly, and his big hands 
knotted into bludgeons, as his face set 
in a mask of hatred. Its natural good 
humor, which was its one redeeming 
feature, entirely disappeared. It was 
a countenance through which an artist 
might have immortalized the evils of 
hate. 

Quite suddenly a wabbly little head 
popped up over the back of the red 
plush seat in front of him. Its pink- 
ness on top was lightly disguised with 


yellow down, beneath which two very 
round eyes regarded him with innocent 
interest. A small red fist waved un- 
certainly in his direction, and the baby 
gurgled an invitation to friendliness. 

Red had forgotten there were such 
things as babies. He stared at this one 
curiously. It was a funny little thing. 
With his characteristic quick change of 
mood Red grinned. The baby studied 
him a moment, then favored him with 
a wet, one-toothed smile of joy and 
further expressed itself in an ecstatic 
gurgle. The mother turned to see what 
Was so prepossessing, took one look at 
Red, then hastily dragged her offspring 
from the back of the seat. 

A startled look came into Red’s eyes. 
He hadn’t thought of babies. Spike 
hadn't mentioned any. Red wondered 
if Mike and Maggie had children. The 
possibility complicated matters and set 
him to brooding. He sat hunched over 
thinking about this new contingency. 

By the time he reached the city it 
was afternoon. He took a street car 
at the depot, and after riding south a 
half hour, transferred to a line running 
west. At the end of half an hour, 
he dropped off and made his way down 
a shabby street in one of the poorer 
suburbs of the city. 

He found the cottage easily. It was 
a rundown place, with a broken gate 
swinging by one hinge, and half the 
narrow, board walk gone. The grass 
in the skimpy yard was dead, and a 
clump of neglected lilac bushes stood 
before a side window whose shade was 
closely drawn. 

Red quickly noted the comparative 
neatness of the other cottages in the 
block. Cheap and poor, yet they ex- 
uded an air of care and tidiness sadly 
lacking in the place where Maggie lived. 
It suddenly occurred to Red that maybe 
Mike was abusing her—perhaps starv- 
ing and beating her, and at the thought 
his eyes began to sting. He strolled 
on past the cottage and down the street 

















several blocks. It was hours before 
Mike would return from work—and to 
reckon with Red. 

As the ex-convict’s wandering feet 
turned into a byroad that crossed a stub- 
ble field hard by, he suddenly realized 
that at last he was free. No watchful 
eyes were upon him, and no gray walls 
shut out the horizon. So intent had he 
been on the thing which had possessed 
his mind for so long and to the exclu- 
sion of all else, that he had failed to 
consider this. He now felt a curious 
and quickened sense of interest in his 
surroundings. 

In the middle of 
newly threshed straw pile. Thither he 
guided his footsteps, and, choosing 
the sunny side of the pile, threw himself 
down upon the clean rustling straw. It 
had been a long, long time since he had 
been in such close intimacy with the 
country. He felt a strange falling away 
of unclean, vengeful thought as he lay 
there in the warming sun. Bits and 
snatches of his boyhood spent on a farm 
returned to him with more or less vivid 
ness. An inquisitive — grasshopper 
crawled on to his arm and began testing 
the texture of his sleeve. Red eyed it 
quizzically. 

For the time being Red lived again in 
clean, boyish memories, that, becoming 
fainter and fainter under the pleasant 
anzsthetic of the sun, ended finally in 
sleep. 

He awakened with a start. 
had set and it was chill and growing 
dark. Tor a moment he stared about 
him stupidly, then recollection came back 
with a rush) He got up and brushed 
the chaff from his clothes hastily, and 
struck off toward the suburb the way 
he had come. His brief dip into the 
clean past. in no way affected Ifis de- 
termination for revenge as he had 
planned it during those long years of 
incarceration. His jaw was set firmly 
and his eyes inscrutable as he struck 
the edge of the town. 
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It was dark by the time he reached 
the street again on which Mike and 
Maggie lived. Lights twinkled in win- 
dows left with shades hospitably up, and 
happy families gathered about the home 
board. Snatches of song—hbits of 
laughter—fragments of good-natured 
talk—it all contrasted vividly with the 
homeless, loveless, vengeful Red. His 
thought centered on Mike and Maggie. 
They were probably at supper. Or 
maybe they had finished eating. He 
could see her head resting on Mike’s 
shoulder—while he 

By the time he had reached the cot- 
tage he had worked himself into a fury 
of jealous rage. But even at that he 
kept himself well in hand as he crept 
to the side window, and applied his eye 
to the narrow crack of light beneath 
the raised sash and the lowered shade. 

The room proved to be a kitchen, and 
a woman was in there getting supper. 
Maggie had never been pretty, but clad 
in a soiled wrapper, with uncombed hair 
stringing down over her face and neck, 
Red found it hard to recognize the girl 
who had once filled his dreams. There 
was vindictiveness in her face, and spite 
in her movements as she worked about 
the room. gaze wandered over 
the untidy interior, and came to rest 
upon a big, yellow-eyed cat of the 
Maltese breed. The dingy feline sat on 
the edge of a chair watching Maggie 
with frank apprehension. Once, as she 
moved near, it dodged, and, springing 
from the chair, darted under the stove. 

Red's gaze fastened on Maggie again, 
and he was conscious of a deep sense 
of disappointment. 

He ran his tongue out over his dry 
lips and suddenly crouched lower in the 
shadow of the bushes that shielded him 
from the front gate. 
up the broken walk with lagging steps. 
Red watched the shadowy figure as it 
neared the house, noted the reluctant 
pause at the door, then the hesitating 
exit inside. 
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Red’s plans were scheduled for ful- 
fillment at this particular juncture. In- 
stead he found himself consumed with 
curiosity. Fulfillment could wait. He 
peered into the room again. 

Maggie, standing over the stove, ac- 
knowledged Mike’s entrance with a 
scornful glance over her shoulder. With 
a half-fearful look toward her narrow, 
uncompromising back, he set his bat- 
tered dinner pail upon the table. Red 
noted that his shoulders sagged with 
weariness and that his overalls and 
heavy boots were caked with the mud 
which is the badge of the ditch digger. 
He hung his cap and coat on a nail 
behind the kitchen door, then washed 
his hands and face in the kitchen sink. 
With another sidelong glance at Mag- 
gie, he buried his face in a roller towel 
hanging beside it, and before a small, 
cracked mirror, tried with a_ nearly 
toothless comb to subjugate his upstand- 
ing hair. He looked anything but happy. 
Red’s mind was filled with conflicting 
emotions. He turned his curious gaze 
on Maggie again. 

There was an added viciousness in 
her movements now. She slammed the 
tea kettle down upon the stove until 
the room rang with the impact. Dish- 
ing up supper, she banged things around 
generally just to show the state of her 
temper. Not a word had been ex- 
changed. The cat crept out from be- 
neath the stove, one furtive eye on Mag- 
gie, and sidled up to Mike. At his in- 
vitation it sprang upon his lap, and ea- 
gerly accepted his petting. Maggie 
plainly begrudged the affection between 
these two. 

“Put that varmint down an’ come an’ 
eat!” she commanded, putting a dish of 
boiled potatoes upon the carelessly set 
table. 

Mike complied, and the cat, sensing 
trouble, looked anxiously for some ave- 
nue of escape. Maggie’s eyes gleamed 
as she picked up a stick of kindling 
wood and walked to the door and opened 


it. The cat, anticipating her, darted out 
into the night, followed by the stick 
which Maggie hurled. A yowl vouched 
for her marksmanship, while a dull red 
crept up and congested Mike’s heavy 
face. 

But he said nothing as he drew up 
his chair to the table and began to eat 
the food before him. 

Maggie, seating herself opposite him, 
filled a big heavy cup with scalding 
black coffee and pushed it viciously 
against his plate. The hot liquid 
splashed out over Mike’s brown paw, 
and he jumped up with an exclamation 
of rage and pain. 

“You vixen!” he exclaimed wrath- 
fully, waving his scalded hand in the 
air. “Curses on the day I married ye!’ 

Maggie’s thin lip curled in a sneer, 
and the two glared malevolently at each 
other across the table. 

“Just wait till Red gits out!” Mag- 
gie retorted venomously, thrusting her 
hatchet face toward him. “T niver cared 
me little finger fer Red, but I’m that 
sick o’ the sight o’ yer own homely 
mug, I'll take his uglier one fer a 
change. An’ believe me, I kir do it! I 
always cud wrap the poor fool around 
me little finger!” 

“I wisht he had ye!” replied Mike 
in cold fury, reseating himself and at- 
tempting to finish his supper. “Ye 
played him fer a sucker, an’ when he 
got his bit ye dropped him an’ played 
me. Ye didn’t care fer me any more’n 
ye did fer Red, an’ when he gits out, 
I'll show ye up fer the vixen ye are!” 

Maggie broke into caustic laughter. 
“An’ ye think he'll believe ye! Him 
that’ll most likely be gunnin’ fer ye! 
Ye ain’t by chance overlookin’ the mes- 
sage he sint ye by Spike Kelly, are 
yer” 

Mike, furiously angry, pushed his 
chair violently back from the table, 
knocking it over, and reached for his 
hat and coat. 

Maggie snatched a stick of wood from 
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the wood box and brandished it threat- 
eningly. 

“Ye’'ll hand over yer pay envelope be- 
fore ye leave this house!” she cried at 
the top of her voice. 

To Red’s utter amazement, Mike 
slowly reached into His pocket. The 
next moment Maggie had snatched the 
envelope from his grasp and greedily 
counted its contents. Then she turned 
on him angrily. 

“Yer holdin’ out on 
claimed in a loud voice. 
dollars missin’!” 

Red eyed her steadily. “If yer spilin’ 
fer a fight ye can have it,” he told her 
in a choked voice. “But I’m goin’ to 
keep that two dollars right in me pocket, 


so-—— 


me!” she ex- 
“There's two 


Anything further he might have said 
was cut short. With a scream of uncon- 
trollable rage Maggie flew at him. The 
stick of wood proved a good weapon 
and she delivered some _ well-aimed 
blows before Mike got hold of her 
wrists and made her drop it. Then she 
resorted to teeth and feet with which 
to punish Mike and work off her fury. 

Red noted with new respect for Mike 
that he did not strike her back, bending 
all his efforts to hold her, and minimize 
the punishment she was inflicting upon 
him. Unconsciously he was refereeing 
the scrap, mentally noting the oppor- 
tunities Mike let slip to deliver a knock- 
out, and wondering why Mike didn’t 
even take the trouble to answer the 
snatches of vituperation that Maggie 
hurled at him between bites and kicks. 

Pop-eyed and with sagging jaw Red 
watched the ludicrous and disgusting 
spectacle. And this was the situation 
he had been breaking his heart over! 
His mind became disabused of the great 
sense of injustice that had been burden- 
ing and distorting it. The vine-clad cot- 
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tage and loving woman were but a de- 
lusion and a snare after all! How 
miraculously he had escaped! What 
was five years in the penitentiary com- 
pared to a marriage like this! 

Maggie, strength exhausted, her hair 
hanging in strings down here back, 
finally gave way to sobbing hysterically. 
Mike let go her wrists, giving her a 
push that sent her roughly into a chair. 
Red watched her with aversion as she 
wiped her face upon her soiled and 
crumpled apron. 

“Jest wait till Red gits out!” she 
threatened sobbingly. “I'll tell him how 
mean ye are to me, an’ he'll fix ye! 
jest you wait!” 

Mike made no reply, but taking up 
his hat and coat slammed them on, and 
went out, banging the door furiously 
behind him 

Red sneaked away from the window, 
afraid to draw a deep breath until well 
out on the street. Then he looked for 
a long moment in the direction taken 
by Mike. The ludicrousness of it all 
touched his sense of humor. His short 
nose suddenly crinkled above a wide- 
mouthed grin. 

“Shades of Gilhooley!” he exclaimed, 
chuckling, “I’m havin’ me revenge an’ 
it ain’t costin’ me another prison term, 
either! The fates do be kind to the 


likes o’ me, onct in a while, after all! 


\n’ you, Mike, here’s hopin’ she 
snatches ye baldheaded before she gits 


through with ye!” 

At the slamming of a door he turned. 
Maggie, with a shawl over her head, 
was coming down the street, sniffling, 
and evidently on the trail of Mike. Red 
ducked into a dark alley and crouched 
low until she had passed. Then he 
stepped into the street once more, and 
with head up and shoulders back, walked 
rapidly in the opposite direction. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

HEN Antony Bartle dies in the law office of Eldrick & Pascoe, of Barford, England, Linwood 
Pratt, the senior clerk, takes from Bartle’s pocket the will of John Mallathorpe, which Bartle 

had just found in an old book. Pratt uses it to intimidate Mrs. Mallathorpe, sister-in-law of the 
deceased John Mallathorpe, whose property passed to her children, Mallathorpe’s nephew and niece, 
Harper and Nesta. The lost will leaves the bulk of the property for founding a school, and by its 
provisions, Mrs. Mallathorpe sees Harper and Nesta poorly taken care of. Pratt is returning from 
an interview with Mrs. Mallathorpe, when he meets a fellow clerk, Parrawhite, who tells him he 
was hidden in the office and overheard Bartle’s story, A fight ensues, and Pratt kills l’arrawhite, 
throwing his body into a quarry pit. To explain Parrawhite’s disappearance, Pratt takes money from 


a drawer of Eldrick’s desk, together with several 


blank checks, Before Pratt can induce Mrs. 


Mallathorpe to appoint him steward of the estate, Harper Mallathorpe is killed by a bridge which 
collapses in the grounds of their estate. Pratt then secures his appointment as Mrs. Mallathorpe’s 
attorney. Nesta, who succeeds to the property, suspects Pratt of undue influence on her mother, 
Bartle’s grandson, a young lawyer from London, Bartle Collingwood, shares her suspicions. When 


Nesta accuses Pratt of blackmail, he retorts by 


accusing ber mother of trying to kill him by 


neglecting to care for the bridge which killed Harper. He admits he has a document which her 
mother wants. Nesta informs Collingwood and Eldrick of Pratt's insinuations, Gerald Byner, a 
detective from London, comes down to find Parrawhite and agrees to help the two lawyers. The 
landlord of an inn in the vicinity of Pratt's lodgings, discloses the fact that Parrawhite went to 
meet Pratt to get some money on the night he disappeared. Collingwood learns from Cobcroft, an 
old employee of John Mallathorpe, that Mallathorpe was engaged with some papers just before his 
death—-undoubtedly the will—and he heard Mallathorpe speak of “a duplicate copy. Collingwood 


sets out to find this copy. 
CHAPTER XX. 


BYNER FINDS THE SHAFT. 


TEN he had taken his firm’s 
a7 advertisement for Parrawhite 

to the three Barford news- 

paper offices, Byner had done 
so with a special design; he wanted 
Pratt to see that a serious wish to dis- 
cover Parrawhite was alive in more 
quarters than one. He knew that Pratt 
was almost certain to see Eldrick’s ad- 
vertisement in his own name. Now he 
wanted Pratt to see another advertise- 
ment of the same nature in another 
name. Already he had some suspicion 
that Pratt had not told Eldrick the truth 
about Parrawhite, and that nothing 
would suit him so well as that Parra- 


white should never be heard of or men- 
tioned again. Now he wished Pratt to 
learn that Parrawhite was much wanted 
and was likely to be much mentioned, 
wherefore the supplementary advertise- 
ments with Halstead & Byner’s name at- 
tached. It was extremely unlikely that 
Pratt could fail to see those advertise- 
ments in the three different papers. 
And, if he had also seen [ldrick’s sim- 
ilar advertisement, he would begin to 
think, and then 





“Why, then,” mused Byner, ruminat- 
ing over his design, “then we will see 
what he will do.” 

Meantime there was something he 
himself wanted to do, and, on the morn- 
ing following his arrival in the town, 
he set out to do it. Byner had been 
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much struck by Pickard’s account of 
his dealings with James Parrawhite on 
the evening which appeared to be the 
very last on which Parrawhite was seen 
alive. He had observed the landlord 
of the Green Man, as he told his story, 
and had set him down for an honest, if 
somewhat sly and lumpish soul, who 
was telling a plain tale to the best of 
his ability. Byner believed that Parra- 
white, when he told Pickard that he 
would find him two hundred and fifty 
dollars that evening or early next day, 
meant to keep his word. In the cir- 
cumstances, as far as Byner could 
reckon them up from what he had gath- 
ered, it would‘not have paid Parrawhite 
to do otherwise. Byner put the question 
to himself in this fashion: Pratt had 
got hold of some secret which was be- 
ing, or could be made to be, highly 
profitable to him; Parrawhite had dis- 
covered this and was in a position to 
blackmail Pratt; therefore, Parrawhite 
would not wish to leave Pratt’s neigh- 
borhood; so long as there was money 
to be got out of Pratt, Parrawhite 
would stick to him like a leech. But, 
if Parrawhite was to abide peaceably 
in Barford, he must pay Pickard that 
little matter of two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred dollars. 

Accordingly, in  Byner’s opinion, 
Parrawhite had every honest intention 
of returning to the Green Man on the 
evening of the twenty-third of Novem- 
ber, after having seen Pratt. And, in 
Byner’s further and very seriously con- 
sidered opinion, the whole problem for 
solution—possibly involving the solu- 
tion of other and more important prob- 
lems—was this: Did Parrawhite meet 
Pratt that night, and, if he did, what 
took place between them which pre- 
vented Parrawhite from returning to 
Pickard? 

In an endeavor to get at some first 
stage of a solution of this problem, By- 
ner, having breakfasted at the Central 
Hotel on his second day in the town, 
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went out immediately afterward, asked 
his way to Whitcliffe, and was directed 
to a trolley which started from the 
Town Hall Square and, after running 
through a district of tall warehouses 
and squat weaving sheds, began a long 
and steady climb to the heights above 
the town. When he left it he found 
himself in a district eminently charac- 
teristic of that part of the country. 
The trolley set him down at the cross- 
roads on a high ridge of land. Beneath 
him lay Barford, its towers and spires 
and the gables of its tall buildings show- 
ing among the smoke of its many chim- 
neys. All about him lay open ground, 
broken by the numerous stone quarries 
oi which Eldrick had spoken, and, at a 
little distance along one of the four 
roads, at the intersection of which he 
stood, he saw a few houses and cot- 
tages, one of which, taller and bigger 
than the rest, was distinguished by a 
pole planted in front of its stone porch 
and bearing a swinging sign, whereon 
was rudely painted the figure of a man 
in Lincoln green. Byner walked on to 
this, entered a flagged hall, and found 
himself confronting Pickard, who, at 
sight of him, motioned him into a little 
parlor behind the bar. 

“Mornin’, mister,” said he. “You'll 
be all right in here, for there’s nobody 
about just now. If my missus or any 0’ 
t’ sarvant lasses sees yer, they’ll tak’ 
yer for a brewer’s traveler or summat 
o’ that sort. Come to hev a look round 
like, what?” 

“TI want to have a look at the place 
where you told me Parrawhite was io 
meet Pratt that night,’ replied Byner. 
“T thought you would perhaps be kind 
enough to show me where it is.” 

“T will an’ all wi’ pleasure,” said the 
landlord; “but ye mun hev a drop o’ 
summat first. Try a glass o’ our ale,” 
he went on, with true Yorkshire hos- 
pitality. “I hev some bitter beer i’ my 
cellar such as I’ll lay out ye couldn't 
get t’ likes on down yonder i’ Barford 
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—no, nor i’ London neyther. [’ll just 
draw a jug.” 

Byner submitted to this evidence of 
friendliness, and Pickard, after disap- 
pearing into a dark archway and down 
some deeply worn stone steps, came 
back with a foaming jug, the sight of 
which seemed to give him great delight. 
He gazed admiringly at the liquor, 
which he presently poured into two 
tumblers and drew his visitor’s atten- 
tion to its color. 

“Reight stuff that, mister—what?” 
he said. “I nobbut tapped that barrel 
two days since, and I’d been keepin’ it 
twelvemonth, so you’ve come in for 
it at what they call t’ opportune mo- 
ment. I say,” he went on, after pledg- 
ing Byner and smacking his lips over 
the ale, “I heard summat last night ’at 
might be useful to you and Lawyer El- 
drick, about this here Parrawhite af- 
fair.” 

“Oh,” said Byner, at once interested. 
“What now ?” 

“You'll ha’ noticed, as you come along 
t’ road just now, ’at there’s a deal o’ 
stone quarries i’ this neighborhood,” re- 
plied Pickard. “Well, of course, some 
o’ t’ quarrymen comes in here. Last 
night theer wor sev’ral on ’em i’ t’ bar 
theer, talkin’, and one on ’em wor read- 
in’ t’ evenin’ newspaper, t} Barford Dis- 
patch. An’ he read out that theer ad- 
vertisement about Parrawhite, wi’ your 
address i’ London at t’ foot on it. Well, 
theer wor nowt said except summat 
about advertisin’ for disappeared folk, 
but later on a young man come to me, 
privatelike. ‘I say, Pickard,’ he says, 
‘between you an’ me, worn’t t’ name o’ 
that man, ’at used to come in here of 
a Sunday sometimes, Parrawhite? It 
runs 1’ my mind ’t I’ve heerd you call 
him by that name.” ‘Well, an’ what if 


it wor? says I. ‘Nay, nowt much,’ he 
says, ‘but I see fro’ t’ Dispatch ‘at he’s 
wanted, and I could tell a bit about him,’ 
he says. 
just like that theer. 


‘What could ye tell?’ says I, 
‘Why,’ he says, 


‘this much: One night t’ last back-end 
he 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Pickard,” inter- 
rupted Byner. “What does that mean 
—that term ‘back-end?’ ” 

“Why, it means t’ end o’ t’ year,” 
answered the landlord. “What some 
folks call autumn, d’ye understand? 
‘One night t’ last back-end,’ says this 
young feller, ‘I wor hengin’ about on t’ 
quiet at t’ en’ o’ Stubbs Lane. I wor 
waitin’ for a word wi’ a young woman 
’at lives i’ that terrace at t’ top o’ the 
lane. She wor goin’ to come out and 
meet me for half an hour or so. I 
see’d that theer feller, ’at I think I’ve 
heerd you call Parrawhite, come out 0’ 
Stubbs Lane wi’ that lawyer chap ’at 
lives i’ t’ terrace—Pratt. I know Pratt 
—cause them ’at he works for—EI- 
drick’s—once did a bit 0’ law business 
for me.” ‘Where did you see ’em go 
to, then:’ says I. ‘I see’d ’em cross t’ 
road into t’ owd quarry ground,’ he 
says. ‘I see’d ’em plain enough, tho’ 
they didn’t see me. I wor keepin’ snug 
agen t’ watl It wor a moonlit night, 
that,’ he says. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘an’ what 
now?’ ‘Why,’ he says, ‘d’yer think I 
could get owt o’ this reward for tellin’ 
that theer? So I thowt pretty sharp, 
then, d’ye see, mister. ‘I'll tell yer 
what, my lad,’ I says. ‘Say nowt to 
nobody; keep yer tongue still, and I'll 
tell yer to-morrow night what you can 
do. I shall see a man ’at’s on that job, 
‘tween now and then,’ I says. So there 
it is,’ concluded Pickard, looking hard 
at Byner. “D’yer think this chap’s evi- 
dence ud be i’ your line?” 

“Decidedly I do,” replied 
“Where is he to be found?” 

“T couldn’t say wheer he lives,” an- 
swered the landlord. “But it’ll be 
somewhere close about; anyway, he'll 
be in here to-night. Bill Thomson t’ 
feller’s name is—decent young feller 
enough.” 

“I must contrive to see him, cer- 
tainly,” said Byner. “Well, now, can 
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you show me this Stubbs Lane and the 
neighborhood ?” 

“Just step along t’ road a bit, and 
I'll join you in a few minutes,” as- 
sented Pickard. ‘“W’d best not be seen 
comin’ fro’ t’ house together, or our 
folk’ll think it’s a put-up job. Walk 
forrard a piece.” 

Byner strolled along the road a little 
way and leaned over a wall until Mr. 
Pickard, wearing his white billycock 
hat, and accompanied by a fine fox ter- 
rier, lounged up with his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat. Together 
they went a little farther along. 

“Now, then!” said the landlord, cross- 
ing the road toward the entrance of 
a narrow lane which ran between two 
high stone walls. ‘‘This here is Stubbs 
Lane—so called, I believe, ‘cause an 
owd gentleman named similar, used to 
hev’ a house here ’at’s been pulled 
down. Ye see, it runs fr’ this high- 
road yon several o’ houses. Folks 
hereabouts calls that terrace T’ World’s 
End, ‘cause they’re t’ last houses afore 
ye get on to t’ open moorlands. Now, 
that night ’at Parrawhite wor aimin’ to 
meet Pratt, it wor i’ this very lane. 
Pratt, when he left t’ trolley, t’ other 
side 0’ my place, ud come up t’ lane, ’at 
Bill Thomson see’d Pratt and Parra- 
white cross into what Bill called t’owd 
quarry ground.” 

“Can we go into that?” asked Byner. 

“Nowt easier,” said Pickard. “It’s a 
sort of open space where t’ childer goes 
and plays about. They hevn’t worked 
no stone theer for many a long year 
—all t’ stone’s exhausted like.” 

He led Byner along the lane to its 
farther end, pointed out the place where 
Thomson said he had seen Pratt and 
Parrawhite, and indicated the terrace 
of houses in which Pratt lived. Then 
he crossed toward the old quarries. 

“Don’t know what they should want 
to come in here for, unless it wor to 
talk very confidential,” said Pickard. 
“But, lor’ bless yer, it ’ud be quiet 
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enough anywheer about this neighbor- 
hood at that time o’ neet. However, 
this is wheer Bill Thomson says he 
see’d ’em come.” 

He led the way among the disused 
quarries, and Byner, following him, 
climbed on a mound, now grown over 
with grass and weeds, and looked about 
him. To his town eyes the place was 
something novel. He had never seen 
such a place before. Gradually he be- 
gan to understand it. The stones had 
been torn out of the earth, sometimes 
in square pits, sometimes in semicir- 
cular ones, until the various veins and 
strata had become exhausted. Then, 
when men went away, nature had 
stepped in to assert her rights. All 
over the despoiled region she had 
spread a new clothing of green. Turf 
had grown on the flooring of the quar- 
ries, ivy and bramble had covered the 
deep scars, bushes had sprung up, trees 
were already springing. 

“Dangerous place that there,” said 
Pickard suddenly. “If I'd known o’ 
that, I shouldn’t ha’ let me young uns 
come to play about here. They might 
be tumblin’ in and drownin’ theirsens! 
[ mun tell my missis to keep ’em 
away.” 

Byner turned to find the landlord 
pointing at the old shaft, which had 
gradually become filled with water. In 
the morning sunlight its surface glit- 
tered like a plane of burnished metal, 
but, when the two men went nearer 
and gazed at it from its edge, the water 
was black and unfathomable to the eye. 

“Goodish thirty feet 0’ watter in that 
there,” surmised Pickard. “It’s none 
safe for childer to play about; theer’s 
nowt to protect ’em. Next time I see 
Mestur Shephard, I shall mak it my 
business to tell him ’at he owt either 
to drain that watter off or put a fence 
round it.” 

“Is Mr. Shephard the property 
owner?” asked Byner. 

“Aye, it’s all his, this land,” answered 
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Pickard. He pointed to a low-roofed 
house set amid the moor. “Lives theer, 
does Mestur Shephard. Varry well-to- 
do man, he is.”’ 

“How would that water be drained 
off?” asked Byner, with assumed care- 
lessness. 

“Easy enough,” replied Pickard. 
“Cut through yon edge, and let it run 
into t’ far quarry there. A couple o’ 
men ‘ud do that job in a day.” 

Byner made no further remark. He 
and Pickard strolled back to the Green 
Man together. Declining the landlord's 
invitation to step inside and take an- 
other glass, but promising to see him 
again very soon, the inquiry agent 
walked on to the trolley and rode down 
to Barford, to keep his appointment 
with Eldrick and Collingwood at the 
barrister’s chambers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TWO AND TWO. 

HILE Byner was pursuing his in- 
vestigations in the neighborhood 
of the Green Man, Collingwood was 
at Normandage Grange discussing cer- 
tain matters with Nesta Mallathorpe. 
He had not only thought long and 
deeply over his conversation with Cob- 
croft the previous evening, but he had 
begun to think about the crucial point 
of the clerk’s story, as soon as he awoke 
in the morning, and the result of his 
meditations was that he rose early, in- 
tercepted Cobcroft before he started 
for Mallathorpe mill, and asked his per- 
mission to retell the story to Miss Mal- 
lathorpe. Cobcroft raised no objection. 
When Collingwood had been to his 
chambers and seen his letters, he char- 
tered a car and rode out to Norman- 
dale, when he told Nesta of what he 
had learned and of his own conclu- 
sions. And Nesta, having listened care- 
fully to all he had to tell, put a direct 

question to him. 
“You think this document, which 


Pratt told me he holds, is my late un- 
cle’s will,” she said. “What do you 
suppose are its terms?” 

“Frankly, these, or something like 
these,” replied Collingwood. “And I 
get at my conclusions in this way: 
Your uncle died intestate, consequently 
everything in the shape of real estate 
came to your brother, and everything in 
personal property to your brother and 
yourself. Now, supposing that the 
document, which Pratt boasts of hold- 
ing, is the will, one fact is very cer- 
tain: the property, real or personal, is 
not disposed of according to the will’s 
provisions. He probably disposed of it 
in quite another fashion. Why do I 
think that? Because the probability is 
that Pratt said ta your mother, ‘I have 
got John Mallathorpe’s will. It doesn't 
leave his property to your son and 
daughier. Therefore I have all of you 
at my mercy. Make it worth my while, 
or I will bring the will forward.’ Do 
you see that situation ?” 

“Then,” replied Nesta, after a mo- 
inent’s reflection, “you do think that my 
mother was very anxious to get that 
document or will from Pratt?’ 

“T think your mother would natu- 
rally be very anxious to secure such 
a document,” he said. “You must re- 
member that, according to Pratt’s story 
to you, she tried to buy it from him, 
just as you did yourself, though you, 
of course, had no idea of what it was 
you wanted to buy.” 

‘What I wanted to buy,” she an- 
swered readily, “was security from fur- 
ther interference. But is there no way 
of compelling Pratt to give up that 
document, whatever it is? Can’t he 
be made to give it up?” 

way may be found,” replied Col- 
lingwood. “At present matters are 
vague. One couldn’t go to Pratt and 
demand something whose _ existence, 
after all, one is only surmising. Your 
mother, of course, would deny that she 
knows what it is that Pratt holds. But 
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there is the possibility of the duplicate 
to which Cobcroft referred. Now, I 
want to put this question straight to 
you: Supposing that duplicate will can 
be found, and supposing, to put it 
plainly, its terms dispossess you of all 
your considerable property, what 
then?” 

“Do you want the exact truth?” she 
asked. “Well, then, I should just wel- 
come anything that cleared up all this 


mystery. What is it at present, this 
situation, but utterly intolerable :’’ 
“Answer me a plain question,” said 


Collingwood. “Is your mother fond of 
money. position, all that sort of thing?” 

“She 1s fond of power,” replied Nesta. 
“It pleased her greatly, when we came 
into all this wealth, to know that she 
was the virtual administrator.” 

“Oh, it’s natural enough,” agreed 
Collingwood. “But if things are as I 
think, Pratt would be an incubus, a 
millstone forever. Anyway, I came 
here to tell you what I’ve learned, what 
I have an idea may be the truth, and, 
above all, to get your definite opinion. 
You want the Pratt influence out of 
the way, at any cost?” 

“At any cost,” she affirmed. “Even 
if I have to go back to earning my own 
living.” 

“Pratt,” answered Collingwood, “he’s 
the shadow, with his deep schemes. 
However, as I said, there may be de- 
veloping at this moment another way of 
getting at Pratt. Gentlemen like Pratt, 
born schemers, invariably forget one 
very important factor in life—the un- 
expected. Even the cleverest and most 
subtle schemer may his delicate 
machinery broken to pieces by a chance 
bit of dust getting into it at an un- 
expected turn of the wheels. And, to 
turn to plainer language, I’m going 
back to Barford to hear what another 
man has to say concerning certain of 
Pratt’s recent movements.” 

Eldrick was already waiting when 
Collingwood reached his chambers. By- 
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ner came there a few minutes later. 
Within half an hour the barrister had 
told his story of Cobcroft, and Byner 
reported his visit to the Green Man and 
the quarries. Eldrick listened quietly 
and attentively to both, and in the end 
turned to Collingwood. 

“Tl withdraw my opinion about the 
nature of the document which Pratt’s 
got hold of,” he said. “What he’s got 
is what you think, John Mallathorpe’s 
will.” 

“If I may venture an opinion,” re- 
marked Byner, “that’s dead certain.” 

“And now,” continued — Eldrick, 
“we're forced into a nice situation. 
Don’t either of you forget this fact— 
not out of willingness on her part, but 
because she’s got to do it—Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe and Pratt are partners in the af- 
fair. He’s got the will, but she knows 
its contents. She'll pay any price to 
Pratt to keep them from becoming 
known or operative. But, as I say, don’t 
you forget something?” 

“What?” asked Collingwood. 

Eldrick tapped the edge of the table, 


emphasizing his words as he spoke 
them. “They can destroy that will 
whenever they like,” he said, “and, 


once destroyed, nothing can absolutely 
prove that it ever existed.” 

“The duplicate?” suggested Colling- 
wood. 

“Nothing to give us the faintest idea 
as to its existence,” said Eldrick. 

“We might advertise,” said Colling- 
wood. 

“Lots of advertising was done when 
John Mallathorpe died,” replied the so- 
lictor. “No. If any person had had it in 
his possession it would have turned up 
then. It may be, probably is, possibly 
must be, somewhere, and may yet come 
to light. But there’s another way now 
of getting at Pratt—through this Par- 
rawhite affair. Pratt most likely has 
not the least notion that he would ever 
hear of Parrawhite again. -He is going 
to hear of Parrawhite again! I am 
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convinced now that Parrawhite knew 
something about this, and that Pratt 
squared him and got him away. Aren’t 
you?” he asked, turning to Byner. 

But Byner smiled quietly and shook 
his head. “No,” he answered, “I am 
not, Mr. [ldrick.” 

“You're not?” exclaimed Eldrict, 
surprised and wondering that anybody 
could fail to agree with him. “Why 
not, then?” 

‘Because,’ replied Byner, “I am: cer- 
tain that Pratt murdered Parrawhite on 
the night of November twenty-third 
last. That’s why. He didn’t square 
him. He didn’t get him away. He 
killed him!” 

Eldrick turned to the inquiry agent 
almost impatiently. “Murder!” he ex- 
claimed. “Oh, come! I—really, that’s 
rather a stiff order.” 

Byner moved his head in Colling- 
wood’s direction, and LEldrick turned 
and looked anxiously at Collingwood, 
who, finding the eyes of both men on 
him, opened his hitherto tight-shut lips. 
“T think it quite likely,” he said. 

Byner laughed softly and looked at 
the solicitor. “Just listen to me a min- 
ute or two, Mr. Eldrick,” he said. “I'll 
sum up my own ideas on this matter, 
got from the various details that have 
been supplied to me since 1 came to 
Barford. Just consider my points one 
by one. Let’s take them separately and 
see how.they fit in. Mr. Bartle is seen 
by his shop boy to take a certain paper 
from a book, which came from the late 
John Mallathorpe’s office at Mallathorpe 
mill. He puts that paper in his pocket. 
Immediately afterward Mr. Bartle goes 
to your office. Nobody is there but 
Pratt, as far as Pratt knows. Bartle 
dies suddenly, after telling Pratt that 
the paper is John Mallathorpe’s will. 
Pratt steals the will. And the proba- 
bility is that Parrawhite, unknown to 
Pratt, was in that office and saw him 
steal it. Why is that probable? Be- 


cause next night Parrawhite, who is 
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being pressed for money by Pickard, 
tells Pickard that he can get it out of 
Pratt, over whom he had a hold. What 
hold? We can imagine what hold. 
Anyway, Parrawhite leaves Pickard to 
meet Pratt. He did meet Pratt in 
Stubbs Lane. He was seen to go with 
Pratt into the disused quarry. And 
there, in my opinion, Pratt killed him 
and disposed of his body. What 
does Pratt do next? He goes 
to your office first thing next morn- 
ing and removes certain moneys, which 
you say you carelessly left in your desk 
the night before, and tears out certain 
check forms from your book. When 
Parrawhite never turns up that morn- 
ing, you and ‘Pratt conclude that he’s 
the thief and that he’s run away. lf 
you want some proof of the correct- 
ness of the last suggestion, you’ll find 
it in the fact that no use has ever been 
made of those blank checks, and that, in 
all probability, the stolen bank notes 
have never been presented. On_ that 
last point I’m making inquiry, but my 
belief is that Pratt destroyed both 
checks and bank notes when he stole 
them. This man Parrawhite out of the 
way, Pratt has a clear field. He’s got 
the will; he’s already acquainted Mrs. 
Mallathorpe with that fact and with 
the terms of the will, whatever they 
may be. We may be sure, however, 
that they are of such a nature as to 
make her willing to agree to his de- 
mands upon her, and, incidentally, to 
go to any lengths—upon which we 
needn’t touch at present—toward get- 
ting possession of the will from him. 
And the present situation, from Pratt’s 
standpoint of yesterday, is this: He’s 
so sure of his own safety that he doesn’t 
mind revealing to the daughter that the 
mother’s in his power. Why? Because 
Pratt, like most-of his sort, cannot be- 
lieve that self-interest is not paramount 
with everybody ; it’s beyond him to con- 
ceive it possible that Miss Mallathorpe 
would do anything that might lose her 
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ten or fifteen thousand a year. He ar- 
gued, ‘So long as I hold that will, no- 
body and nothing can make me give 
it up, nor divulge its contents. But I 
can bleed one person who benefits by 
it, Mrs. Mallathorpe, and for the 
mother’s sake I can keep the daughter 
quiet.” And, in all such schemes as 
Pratt’s, the schemer invariably forgets 
something. Pratt forgot that there 
might arise what actually has arisen— 
inquiry for Parrawhite. The search for 
Parrawhite is afoot, and, if you want 
to get at Pratt, it will have to be 
through what I firmly believe to be a 
fact, his murder of Parrawhite, and his 
disposal of Parrawhite’s body. That’s 
all, Mr. Eldrick,” concluded Byner, 
who had spoken with much emphasis 
throughout. “It all seems very clear 
to me, and,” he added, with a glance at 
Collingwood, “I think Mr. Collingwood 
is inclined to agree with most of what 
I've said.” 

“Pretty nearly all, if not all,” as- 
sented Collingwood. “I think you’ve put 
into clear language precisely what I 
feel. I don’t believe there’s a shadow 
of doubt that Pratt killed Parrawhite, 
and we can and must get at him in that 
way.” 

“First of all,” said Byner, “we 
mustn’t arouse any suspicion on Pratt’s 
part. Let us work behind the scenes. 
But I have an idea as to how he dis- 
posed of Parrawhite, and I’m going to 
follow it up this very day. My first 
duty, you know, is toward the people 
who want Parrawhite, or proof of his 
death. I propose to——” 

Just then Collingwood’s clerk came 
in with a telegram. “Sent on from the 
Central Hotel, sir,” he announced. 
“They said Mr. Black would be found 
here.”’ 

“That’s mine,” said Byner. “I left 
word at the hotel that they were to send 
to your chambers if any wire came for 
me. Allow me.” He opened the tele- 
gram, looked it over, and, waiting until 





the clerk had gone, turned to his com- 
panions, ‘“Here’s .a message from my 
partner, Mr. Halstead. Listen to what 
he wires: 

“Wire just received from Murgatroyd, 
shipping agent, Pec] Row, Barford. He says 
Parrawhite left that town for America on 
November 24th last, and offers further in- 
formation. Let me know what to reply.” 

Byner laid the message before El- 
drick and Collingwood without further 
comment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PARSONS’ PASSAGE. 


N the evening of the day whereon 

Nesta Mallathorpe had paid him 
the visit, which had resulted in so much 
plain speech on both sides, Pratt em- 
ployed his leisure in a calm review of 
the situation. He was by no means dis- 
satisfied. It seemed to him that every- 
thing was going very well for his pur- 
poses. He was not at all sorry that 
Nesta had been to see him; far from 
it. He regretted nothing that he had 
said to her. In his deliberate opinion, 


his own position was much stronger 
when she left him than when he had 


opened his office door to her. 

She now knew, said Pratt, with what 
a strong and resourceful man she had 
to deal. She would respect him and 
have a better idea of him, now that she 
was aware of his impregnable position. 
Herein Pratt’s innate vanity and his 


ignorance showed themselves. He had 
little knowledge of modern young 


women, and few ideas about them; and 
such ideas as he possessed were usually 
mistaken ones. But one was that it is 
always necessary to keep a firm hand on 
women. Let them see and feel your 
power, said Pratt. 

He had been secretly delighted to ac- 
quaint Nesta Mallathorpe with his 
power, to drive it into her that he had 
the whip hand of her mother, and, 
through her mother, of Nesta herself. 
He had seen that Nesta was much up- 
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set and alarmed by what he told her. 
And, though she certainly seemed to 
recover her spirits at the end of the 
interview, and even refused to shake 
hands with him, he cherished the notion 
that in the war of words he had come 
off a decided victor. He did not be- 
lieve that Nesta would utter to any 
other soul one word of what had passed 
between them. She would be too much 
afraid of calling down his vengeance 
on her mother. What he did believe 
was that as time went by, and all pros- 
pered smoothly, Nesta would come to 
face and accept facts. She would find 
him honest and hard-working in his 
dealings with Mrs. Mallathorpe—as he 
fully intended to be, from purely per- 
sonal and selfish motives—and she her- 
self would begin to tolerate, and then 
trust him, and eventually—well, who 
knew what might or might not hap- 
pen’ What said the great Talleyrand ? 
“With time and patience, the mulberry 
leaf is turned into satin.” 

But Pratt’s self-complacency received 
a shock next morning. When he picked 
up the Barford morning journal and 
saw Eldrick’s advertisement for Parra- 
white in a prominent place, he literally 
started from sheer surprise, not unmin- 
gled with alarm. It was as if he were 
the occupant of a strong position, duly 
fortified, who suddenly finds a shell 
dropped into his outworks from a to- 
tally unexpected quarter. 

Parrawhite! Advertised for by El- 
drick! Why? For what reason, for 
what purpése, with what idea? Parra- 
white, of all men in the world! Parra- 
white, of whom he had never avanted to 
hear again! 

Parrawhite wanted! And in two 
separate quarters. Wanted by Eldrick, 
wanted by some London people! What 
in the name of all that’s evil did it 
mean? At any rate, he must see to 
it himself. One thing was certain, no 
search for Parrawhite must be per- 
mitted in Barford. 


That evening, instead of going home 
to dinner, Pratt remained in town and 
dined at a quiet restaurant. While he 
dined he thought and planned and 
schemed. And after treating himself 
very well in the matter of food and 
drink, he lighted a cigar, returned to 
his new offices, opened a safe which he 
had just set up, and took from a drawer 
in it five hundred dollars in bank notes. 
With them in his pocketbook he went 
off to a quiet part of the town, the part 
in which James Parrawhite had lodged 
during his stay in Barford. 

Pratt turned into a mean and shabby 
street, a street of small, poor-class 
shops. He went forward among them 
until he came to one which, if anything, 
was meaner and shabbier than the 
others and bore over its winddéws the 
name Reuben Murgatroyd, watch- 
maker ,and jeweler. There were few 
signs of jewelry in Reuben Murga- 
troyd’s window, merely some cheap 
clocks and some foreign-made watches. 
At these things Pratt cast no more than 
a contemptuous glance. But he looked 
with interest at the upper part of the 
window, in which were displayed nu- 
merous gayly colored handbills and 
small posters relating to shipping, chiefly 
in the way of assisted passages to vari- 
ous parts of the globe. At the foot of 
each you were invited to apply for fur- 
ther information to Mr. R. Murgatroyd, 
agent, within. And Pratt pushed open 
the shop door and walked inside. 

An untidy, careworn, anxious-look- 
ing man came forward from a parlor at 
the rear of the shop. At sight of Pratt, 
who in the course of business had once 
served him with a writ, his pale face 
flushed, then whitened, and Pratt has- 
tened to assure him of his peaceful 
errand. 

“All right, Mr. Murgatroyd,” he said, 
“nothing to be alarmed about. I’m out 
of that line now; no papers of that sort 
to-night. I’ve a bit of business I can 
put in your hands—profitable business. 
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Look here, have you got a quarter of an 
hour to spare?” 

“T was just going to put the shutters 
up and sit down to a bite of supper, 
Mr. Pratt,” he answered. “Will you 
come in, sir?” 

“No; you come out with me,” said 
Pratt. “Come round to the Coach and 
Horses and have a drink, where we can 
talk. You'll have a better appetite for 
your supper when you come back,” he 
added, with a wink. “I’ve a profitable 
job for you.” 

“Glad to hear it, sir,” 
gatroyd. “I can do with 
that sort, I assure you.” 

He led Murgatroyd to a corner tav- 
ern, into a side door of which Pratt 
turned, as if he were well acquainted 
with the geography of the place. Walk- 
ing into a small parlor, at that moment 
untenanted, he pointed to a seat in the 
corner and rang the bell. Having pro- 
vided Murgatroyd with rum and water 
and a.cigar, he turned on him with a 
direct question. 

“Look here,” he said in a low voice, 
“would five hundred dollars be any use 
to you?” 

Murgatroyd’s thin cheeks flushed. 
“It ’ud be a fortune!” he answered fer- 
vently. “Five hundred dollars! Lor’ 
bless you, Mr. Pratt, it’s many a year 
since I saw five hundred of my own, all 
in one lump!” 

Pratt pulled out his roll of bank 
notes, fluttered it»in his companion’s 
face, laid it on the table, and set an 
ash tray on it. 

“There's five hundred there,” he 
said. “It’s yours to pick up if you'll 
do a little job for me. Easy job, too! 
You'll never earn five hundred so eas- 
ily in your life.” 

Murgatroyd pricked up his ears. “So 
long as it’s a straight job,” he said. “I 
don’t want——” 

“Straight enough—as straight as it’s 
easy,” answered Pratt. “It may seem 
a bit mysterious, but there’s reasons for 
8F—ps 


replied Mur- 
aught of 
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that. I give you my word it’s all right, 
all a mere bit of diplomacy, and that 
nobody’ll ever know you're in it—that 
is, beyond a certain stage—and that 
there’s no danger to you.” 

“What is it?’ asked Murgatroyd, still 
uneasy and doubtful. 

Pratt pulled the evening paper out of 
his pocket and showed Murgatroyd the 
advertisement signed Halstead & By- 
ner. 

“You see that?” he said. “Informa- 
tion wantedabout Parrawhite. Do you 
remember Parrawhite? He once served 
you with some papers in that affair we 
were against you in.” 

“T remember him,” answered Murga- 
troyd. “I’ve seen him in here, now and 
again. So he’s wanted, is he? I didn’t 
know he'd left the town.” 

“Left last November,” said Pratt. 
“And there are folks—influential folks, 
as you can guess, seeing that they can 
throw five hundred away—who don’t 
want any inquiries made for him in 

Jarford. They don’t mind, those folks, 
how many inquiries and searches are 
made for'him anywhere else, but not 
here!” 

“Well?” asked Murgatroyd anxiously. 

“This is it,” Pratt replied. “You doa 
bit now and then as agent for some of 
these shipping firms. You book pas- 
sages for emigrants and for other peo- 
ple going to New Zealand or Canada or 
Timbuktu; never mind where. Now, 
then, couldn’t you remember—I’m sure 
you could—that you booked a passage 
for Parrawhite to America last Novem- 
ber? Come! It’s an easy thing to re- 
member, is that, for five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Murgatroyd’s thin fingers trembled a 
little as he picked up his glass. ‘What 
do you want me to do exactly?” he 
asked. 

“This,” said Pratt. “I want you, to- 
morrow morning early, to send a tele- 
gram to these people, Halstead & By- 
ner, St. Martin’s Chambers, London, 
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just saying that James Parrawhite left 
Barford for America on November 
24th last, and that you can give fur- 
ther information if necessary.” 

“And what if it is necessary?” in- 
quired Murgatroyd. 

“Then, in answer to any letter or 
telegram of inquiry, you'll just say that 
you knew Parrawhite by sight, as a 
clerk at Eldrick & Pascoe’s in this 
town, that on November 23d he told 
you that he was going to emigrate to 
America, that next day you booked him 
~his passage, for which he paid you 
whatever it was, and that he thereupon 
set off for Liverpool. See?’ 

“It’s all lies, you know,” muttered 
Murgatroyd. 

“Nobody can find ’em out, anyway,” 
replied Pratt. ‘‘That’s the one impor- 
tant thing to consider. You're safe.” 

He pointed to the little wad of bank 
notes, and the man sitting at his side 
followed the pointing finger with hun- 
gry eyes. Murgatroyd wanted money 
badly. 

“You're sure there’s naught wrong in 
it, Mr. Pratt?” he asked abruptly and 
anxiously. “It ’ud be a bad job for 
my family if anything happened to me, 
you know.” 

“There’s nothing that could happen,” 
answered Pratt confidently. “Who on 
earth can contradict you? Who knows 
what people you sell passages to, but 
yourself?” 

“There’s the folks themselves,” re- 
plied Murgatroyd. “Suppose Parra- 
white turns up?” 

“He won’t!” exclaimed Pratt. 

“You know where he is?’ suggested 
Murgatroyd. 


“Not exactly,” said Pratt. “But he’s 


left this country for another—farther 
off than America. That’s certain. And 
the folks I referred to don’t want any 
inquiry about him here.” 

“If I am asked questions later, am I 
to say he booked in his own name?” 
inquired Murgatroyd. 





“No; name of Parsons,” responded 
Pratt. “Here’ I’ll write down for you 
exactly what I want you to say in the 
telegram to Halstead & Byner, and I'll 
make a few memoranda for you, to post 
you up in case they write for further 
information.” 

“I haven’t said that I'll do it,” re- 
marked Murgatroyd. “I don’t like the 
looks of it. It’s all a pack of lies.” 

Pratt paid no heed to this moral re- 
flection. He found some loose paper 
in his pocket and scribbled on it for a 
while. Then, as if accidentally, he 
moved the ash tray, and the bank notes 
beneath it, all new, gave forth a crisp, 
rustling sound. 

“Here you are,” said Pratt, pushing 
notes and memoranda toward his com- 
panion. “Take the money, man—you 
don’t get a job like that every day.” 

Murgatroyd put the money in his 
pocket and presently went home, per- 
suading himself that everything would 
be all right. 


CHAPTER XNXIII. 
PRATT KEEPS HIS NERVE. 


S Eldrick and Collingwood bent over 
Halstead’s telegram, Byner 
watched them inquisitively. He was not 
surprised when Collingwood merely 
nodded in silence, nor when Eldrick 
turned excitedly in his own direction. 

“There! What did I tell you?” he 
exclaimed. ‘“There’s been no murder. 
The man left the town. Probably Pratt 
helped him off. Couldn't have better 
proof than that wire.” 

“What do you take that wire to 
prove, then, Mr. Eldrick?” asked 
Byner. 

“Take it to prove?” answered EI- 
drick. “Why, that Parrawhite booked 
a passage to America with this man 
Murgatroyd, last November. Clear 
enough, that.” 

During the morning Eldrick visited 
























Murgatroyd and returned to Byner at 
the Central Hotel. 

“T’ve seen Murgatroyd,” said Eldrick 
as he took an adjacent chair. ‘Decent, 
honest enough man ; very poor, I should 
say. He told me that Parrawhite men- 
tioned to him on November 23d that he 
wanted to go to America at once, and 
that very early the next morning he paid 
for his passage under the name of Par- 
sons and went off en route for Liver- 
pool, of course. So there you are!” 

“That all Murgatroyd could tell?” 
inquired Byner. 

“That’s all he knows,” answered EI- 
drick. 

Byner smoked in silence for a while. 
“Do you know what I think, Mr. El- 
drick:” he said at last. “I think Pratt 
put Murgatroyd up to sending that tele- 
gram to us in London, this morning.” 

At Byner’s suggestion Eldrick went 
off on his second mission. Within a few 
minutes he was in Pratt’s office, talking 
Over some unimportant matters of busi- 
ness which he had invented, as he went 
It was not until he was on the 
point of departure that he referred to 
the real reason of the Parrawhite ad- 
vertisement. 

Pratt was ready for this, had been 


»! 
aiong. 


ready ever since Eldrick walked in. He 
affected a fine surprise. 
“Parrawhite!”’ he exclaimed. “Had 


any response, Mr, Eldrick? Any one 
come forward?” 

“Yes,” answered Eldrick, watching 
Pratt narrowly without seeming to do 
so. ‘This morning a man named Mur- 
gatroyd, of Peel Row, who does a bit 
of shipping agency, wired to Halstead 
& Byner to say that he booked Parra- 
white to New York, last November. Of 
course, they at once communicated with 
me, and I’ve just been to see Murga- 
trovd. He’s that man, a watchmaker, 
we had some proceedings against last 
year. 

“Oh, that man!” said Pratt. 
“Thought his name was familiar. I 
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And what does he 


remember him. 
say?” 

“Just about as much as and little 
more than he said in his wire to Lon- 
don,” replied Eldrick. “Booked Parra- 
white to America November 24th last 
and believes he left for Liverpool there 
and then.” 

“Ah!” remarked Pratt. “That ex- 
plains why he took that money out of 
your desk. What’s he wanted for?” 
he asked, as unconcernedly as possible. 
“Been up to something ?” 


“No,” answered Eldrick, as _ he 
turned on his heel. “A relation has 
left him twenty thousand pounds.” He 


gave Pratt another quick glance and left 
him. 

“And he didn’t turn a hair!” he re- 
marked, after he had given Byner and 
Collingwood an account of the inter- 
view. “Cool as a cucumber all through! 
If your theory is correct, Pratt’s a 
cleverer hand than I ever took him for.” 

“Now, Mr. Eldrick,” said Byner, “the 
police. That’s my next move. Who is 
the best local detective?” 

“Prydale’s the man,” said Eldrick. 
“Detective Sergeant Prydale.. I’ve had 
reason to employ him more than once. 
I'll give you a note to him and one to 
Superintendent Waterson.” 


Pratt was very much _ perturbed, 
deeply moved, not a little frightened ; 
but soon he began to think. He left 


his office early and betook himself to 


Peel Row. He must see Murgatroyd 
again, at once. 
Halfway along Peel Row Pratt 


stopped suddenly. .Out of a side street 
emerged a man whom he knew very 
well indeed—Detective Sergeant Pry- 
dale. He was accompanied by a dap- 
per-looking, much younger man, whom 
Pratt remembered to have seen in 
Beck Street that afternoon, a stranger 
to him and to Barford. As he watched 
these two he crossed the narrow road- 
way and walked into Murgatroyd’s 
shop. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MRS. MURGATROYD. 


‘NDER the warming influence of 
two glasses of rum and water and 
lulled by Pratt’s assurances that all 
would be well, Murgatroyd had carried 
home his five hundred dollars with a 
feeling of uplifted satisfaction. He ate 
his supper with a keen appetite and 
slept more satisfactorily than usual. 
Next morning he went to the nearest 
telegraph office and sent off the stipu- 
lated telegram to Halstead & Byner in 
London. Shortly after noon Eldrick 
called upon Murgatroyd, and the latter 
emerged from that ordeal very satisfac- 
torily. But by evening he received a 
rude shock, when he found himself con- 
fronting one man whom he certainly 
knew to be a detective, and another 
who might be one. Do what he would, 
he could not conceal some agitation, 
and Detective Sergeant Prydale noticed 
it and affected not to see. 

“ Evening, Mr. Murgatroyd,” he 
said cheerily. “We’ve come to see if 
you can give us a bit of information. 
You've had Mr. Eldrick, the lawyer, 
here to-day on the same business. You 
know this affair of an old clerk of 
his, Parrawltite ?”’ 

“T told Mr. Eldrick all I know,” 
said Murgatroyd. 

“Oh, there’s a great deal that Mr. 
Eldrick didn’t ask,” said Prydale. “Mr. 
Eldrick just skirted round things. We 
want to know something more. This 
Parrawhite’s got to be found, d’ye see, 
Mr. Murgatroyd, and as you seem to 
be the last man who had aught to do 
with him in Barford, why naturally we 
come to you. Now, to start with, you 
say he came to you about getting a pas- 
sage to America? Just so. Now, when 
would that be?” 

“Day before he did get it,” answered 
Murgatroyd, rapidly thinking over the 
memoranda which Pratt had _ jotted 
down for his benefit. 


“That,” said Prydale, “would be on 
the 23d?” 

“Yes,” replied Murgatroyd. 

“What time, now, on the 23d?” asked 
the detective. 

“Time?” said Murgatroyd. “Oh, in 
the evening.” 

“What time in the evening?” 

“As near as I can recollect,” replied 
Murgatroyd, “it ’ud be just about half 
past eight. I was thinking of closing.” 

“Ah!” said Prydale, with a glance at 
Byner, who had already told him of 
Parrawhite’s presence at the Green 
Man on the other side of the town, a 
good two miles away, at the hour which 
Murgatroyd mentioned. “Ah! He was 
in your shop at half past eight on the 
evening of November twenty-third last ? 
Asking about a ticket for America, and 
he came next morning and _ bought 
one?” 

“T told Mr. Eldrick that,” said Mur- 
gatroyd sullenly. 

“How much did it cost?” inquired 
Prydale. 

“Eighty dollars,” replied Murgatroyd, 
“usual price.” 

“What did he pay for it in?” contin- 
ued Prydale. 

“He gave me a hundred-dollar bank 
note.” 

‘Just so,” assented Prydale. “Now, 
what line might that be by?” 

“It was—er—the Royal Atlantic,” he 
answered at. last. “I’ve an agency for 
them.” 

“So I noticed by the bills and post- 
ers in your window,” observed the de- 
tective. “And, of course, you issue 
these tickets on this paper. I’ve seen 
‘em before. You fill up particulars on 
a form and a counterfoil, don’t you, and 
you send a copy of these particulars to 
the Royal Atlantic offices at Liverpool ?” 

Murgatroyd nodded silently. This 
was more than he had bargained for, 
and he did not know how much fur- 
ther it was going. Prydale gave him 
a sudden, searching look. “Can you 
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show me the counterfoil in this in- 
stance?” he asked. 

Murgatroyd flushed, but he managed 
to get out a fairly quick reply. “No, 
I can't,” he answered. “I sent that 
book back at the end of the year.” 

“Oh, well, they'll have it at Liver- 
pool,” observed Prydale. “We can look 
at it there. Of course, they'll have 
your record of the entire transaction. 
He’d be down on that passenger list, 
under the name of Parsons, I think, Mr. 
Murgatroyd?” 

“He gave me that name,” said Murga- 
troyd. 

Prydale gave Byner a look, and both 
rose. “I think that’s about all,” said 
the detective. “Of course, our next in- 
quiries will be at Liverpool, at the Royal 
Atlantic. Thank you, Mr. Murga- 
troyd; much obliged.” 

Before the watchmaker could collect 
himself sufficiently to say or ask more, 
Prydale and his companion had walked 
out of the shop and gone away. And 
then Murgatroyd realized what he was 
in for. 

Mrs. Murgatroyd, a sharp-featured 
woman, whose wits had been sharpened 
by a ten years’ daily acquaintance with 
poverty, looked searchingly at her hus- 
band. ‘What did them fellows want?” 
she demanded. “I know one of ’em— 
Prydale, the detective.” 

Murgatroyd hesitated a moment. 
Then he told his wife the whole story, 
concealing nothing. 

“You should ha’ had naught to do wi’ 
that Pratt!’ exclaimed Mrs. Murga- 
troyd. “A worthless feller, to come and 
tempt poor folk to do his dirty work! 
Where’s the money?” 

“Locked up,” answered Murgatroyd. 

Just then the shop door opened, and 
Pratt walked in. “Well?” he said to 
the watchmaker. “You’ve just had 
Prydale here, and you’d Eldrick this 
morning. Of course, you knew what 
to say to both °”’ 

“1 wish we'd never had you here last 
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night, young man!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Murgatroyd. 

“Just let your husband speak,” in- 
terrupted Pratt insolently. “It’s you 
that’s making all the trouble or noise, 
anyhow. That’s naught to fuss about, 
missus. What’s upset you, Murga- 
troyd:” 

“They’re going to the Royal Atlantic 
people,” declared the watchmaker. 

Pratt’s keen wits at once set to work. 
“What's the system?” he asked quickly. 
“Tell me what’s done when you book 
anybody like that? Come on, explain 
quick !” 

Murgatroyd turned to a drawer and 
pulled out a book and some papers and 
proceeded to explain. “This’ll lose me 
what bit of business I've done with yon 
shipping firm.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ answered 
Pratt scornfully. ‘Don’t be a fool! 
You're all right. You listen to me. You 
write straight off to the Royal Atlan- 
tic. Tell ’em you had some inquiry 
made abaut a man named Parsons, who 
booked a passage with you for New 
York last November. Say that on look- 
ing at your books you find that you un- 
accountably forgot to send them the 
form for him and his passage money. 
Make out a form for that date and 
crumple it up a bit, as if it had been 
left lying about in a drawer.  Inglose 
the money in it. Here, I'll give you a 
hundred to cover it,” he went on, draw- 
ing a bank note from his purse. ‘Do 
what I tell you, and you're safe!” 

With that Pratt walked out of the 
shop and went off toward the center 
of the town, inwardly raging and dis- 
turbed. 

Here he took a room at a quiet hotel. 
He was up early next morning and 
had breakfast by eight o’clock, and by 
half past eight was in his office. In 
his letter box he found one letter, a 
thickish package which had not come 
by post, but had been dropped in by 
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hand, and was merely addressed to Mr. 
Pratt. 

Pratt tore that packet open with a 
conviction of imminent disaster. He 
pulled out a sheet of cheap note paper 
and a wad of bank notes. His face 
worked curiously, as he read a few 
lines from Mrs. Murgatroyd, returning 
the five hundred dollars and promising 
to make a clean breast of everything to 
the police. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SANDWICHES WITH SHERRY. 


E wasted no time in cursing Mrs. 
Murgatroyd. There would be 
plenty of opportunity for such relief to 
his feelings, later on. Just then Pratt 
had other matters to occupy him fully. 
Within five minutes he had taken from 
his safe a sealed packet, which he placed 
in an inside pocket of his coat, and had 
left his office—for the last time, as he 
knew very well. 

He had made ready for flight, but he 
was not going empty-handed, as he had 
a considerable amount of Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe’s money in his possession. By 
getting her signature to one or two 
documents, he could easily obtain much 
more in London, at an hour’s notice. 
Now there was nothing to do but to 
get to Normandale Grange, see Mrs. 
Mallathorpe, and vanish. 

Pratt began his flight in methodical 
fashion. Locking up his office, he left 
the building by a back entrance, which 
took him into a network of courts and 
alleys, at the rear of the business part 
of Barford. Thence he made his way 
on a bicycle to a village which was cer- 
tainly not on the way to Normandale. 
And there, at the post office, he wrote 
out and dispatched a telegram. It was 
a brief message containing but three 
words, “One as usual,” and it was ad- 
dressed “Esther Mawson, The Grange, 
Normandale.” This done, he re- 
mounted his bicycle, rode out of the vil- 





lage, and turned across country in quite 
a different direction. 

At an early stage of his operations 
Pratt had found that even the cleverest 
of schemers cannot work unaided, He 
had found the necessary tool in the per- 
son of Esther Mawson, who, as Mrs. 
Mallathorpe’s maid, had opportunities 
which he at once recognized as being 
of the greatest value to him. He had 
soon come to an understanding with 
her and made her a willing accomplice 
in certain of his schemes, without let- 
ting her know their full meaning and 
extent. Esther Mawson was in con- 
stant touch with her mistress, and, little 
by little, the mistress began to confide 
in the maid, and before long Esther 
Mawson knew the secret, and thence- 
forward she played a double game. 

Pratt arrived at the boundary of 
Normandale Park at a point far away 
from the house. There he dismounted, 
hid his bicycle in a hedge, wherein he 
had often left it before, and went on 
toward the house through the woods 
and plantations. Just as one o’clock 
chimed from the clock over the stables, 
he came to a quiet spot in the shrub- 
beries behind the house, and found 
Esther Mawson waiting for him in an 
old summer house, in which they had 
met on previous similar occasions. 

Clever as Pratt was at concealing his 
feelings, Esther was cleverer in seeing 
small signs. She saw that this was 
no ordinary visit. “Anything wrong?” 
she asked at once. 

‘Bit of bother, nothing much; it’ll 
blow over,’ answered Pratt, who knew 
that a certain amount of candor was 
necessary in dealing with this woman. 
“But I shall have to be away for a 
week or two.” 

“You want to see her?’ 
Esther. 

“Of course. I’ve some papers for 
her to sign,” replied Pratt. “How do 
things stand? Coast clear?” 

“Miss Mallathorpe’s going into Bar- 


’ 


inquired 
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ford after lunch,” answered Esther. 
“You can see her as soon as Miss Mal- 
lathorpe goes. You'd better come into 
the house. I’ve got the key of the tower 
door, and all’s clear—the servants are 
at dinner.” 

“T could do with something myself,” 
observed Pratt. 

“lll manage it, 
“Come on now.” 

Esther Mawson led the way until she 
and Pratt came to a tower in the gray 
walls, in the lowes story of which a 
massive oaken door, heavily clamped 
with iron, gave entrance to a winding 
staircase within. She opened this door 
with a key which she produced from 
her pocket, locked it from inside, when 
she and Pratt had entered, and preceded 
her companion up the stairs and across 
one or two empty and dust-covered 
chambers to a small room, in which a 
few pieces of ancient furniture were 
slowly dropping to decay. 

“T want something to drink, above 
everything,” he remarked. ‘What can 
you get?” 

“Nothing but wine,” answered Esther 
Mawson. “As much as you like of that, 
because I’ve a stock that’s kept up in 
Mrs. Mallathorpe’s rooms. I can get 
wine and sandwiches without anybody 
knowing.” 

“That'll do,” said Pratt. “Bring a 
bottle of it, J want a good drink.” 

She went straightway to a certain 
store closet and took from it a bottle 
of old dry sherry. Carrying it to her 
own room, she drew the cork and 
poured a little of the wine away. That 
done, she unlocked a small box, which 
stood on a corner of her dressing table, 
and took from it a glass vial half full 
of a colorless liquid. With steady hands 
and sure fingers she dropped some of 
that liquid into the wine, carefully 
counting the drops. 

Carrying a plate of sandwiches in 
one hand, and the bottle of sherry and 
a glass in the other, she stole quietly 


” 


she answered. 
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back to the disused part of the house 
and set the things before her caller. 
Pratt poured out a glassful of the 
sherry and drank it eagerly. 

“Good stuff, that!’ he remarked. 

“Well, I shall have to go,” said 
Esther. ‘“You’ll be all right until I 
come back?” 

She locked Pratt in the old room and 
went off, and the willing prisoner ate 
his sandwiches and drank his sherry 
and looked out of a mullioned window, 
on the wide stretch of park beyond. 
He indulged in some reflections not 
wholly devoid of sentiment. He had 
cherished dreams of becoming the vir- 
tual owner of Normandale. Now, all 
that seemed utterly impossible. 

But before long Pratt indulged in no 
more reflections, sentimental or practi- 
cal. He had eaten all his sandwiches ; 
he had drunk three-quarters of the bot- 
tle of sherry, when, suddenly, he felt 
unusually drowsy and laid his head 
back in his big chair and fell sound 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CLOSING THE NET. 
[F Pratt had only known what was 

going on in the old quarries at 
Whitcliffe, about the very time he was 
riding slowly out of Barford on his 
bicycle, he would have exchanged bi- 
cycle for railroad train, as quickly as 
possible. But Pratt knew nothing of 
what Byner had done. He was un- 
conscious of Byner’s visit to the Green 
Man. He did not know what Pickard 
had been told by Bill Thomson. He 
was unaware of anything which Pick- 
ard had told Byner on the previous 


evening. As soon as Byner and Pry- 


dale had left Murgatroyd’s shop, they 
hailed the first cab they met and or- 
dered its 
Moor. 
“It's the quickest thing to do. If 
my theory’s correct, I shall be surprised 
if we don’t find Parrawhite at the bot- 


driver to go to Whitcliffe 
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tom of that water,” observed Byner, 
as they drove along. “This Mr. Shep- 
hard’ll make no objection, I suppose:” 

“Objection! Lor’ bless you, he'll love 
it!” exclaimed Prydale. 

Shephard, a retired quarry owner, 
who lived in a picturesque old stone 
house in the middle of Whitcliffe Moor, 
with nothing to occupy his attention but 
the growing of roses and vegetables and 
an occasional glance at the local news- 
papers, listened to Prydale’s request 
with gradually rising curiosity. Byner 
had at once seen that their call was 
welcome to this bluff and hearty York- 
shireman, who, without any question 
as to their business, had immediately 
welcomed them to his hearth and 
pressed liquor and cigars on them. 

“A dead man i’ that old shaft i’ one 
o’ my worked-out quarries!” he ex- 
claimed. “Ye don’t mean to say so! 
An’ how long d’yer think he might ha’ 
been there, Mr. Prydale:” 

“Some months, Mr. Shephard,” re- 
plied the detective. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” observed 
Shephard. “You leave t’ job to me. 
I'll get two or three men first thing to- 
morrer morning, and we'll do it reight. 
Say no more. T’ mystery shall be 
cleared up.” 

“One other matter,” remarked Pry- 
dale. “We want things kept quiet.” 

“Leave it to me,” answered Shep- 
hard. “There’ll be me and three men 
and yourselves and a pair o’ grappin’- 
irons. We'll do it quiet and comforta- 
ble and we'll do it reight.”’ 

“Odd character,” remarked 
when he and Prydale went 
“What about Pratt?” 

“Keeping an eye on him?” said Pry- 
dale. 

“Just so. But that’s no reason why 
he shouldn’t be looked after to-morrow 
morning,” answered Byner. 


” 


Byner, 
away. 


“All right. I'll put a man on to 
shadow him from the time he leayes 
his lodgings.” 


Next day about noon Byner walked 
into Eldrick’s private room, where Col- 
lingwood then was. He closed the 
door and gave the two men an inform- 
ing glance. ‘‘Parrawhite’s body has 
been found,” he announced quietly. 

k:Idrick started in his chair, and Col- 
lingwood looked a sharp inquiry. 

“Little doubt about his having been 
murdered, just as I conjectured,” con- 
tinued Byner. 

Kldrick got out the first question. 
“Pratt !” 

“Prydale’s after him,” answered By- 
ner. “I expect we shall hear some- 
thing in a few minutes, if he’s in town. 
Because, when Prydale and I got from 
Whitcliffe half an hour ago, where the 
body’s now lying at the Green Man, 
awaiting the inquest, we found Murga- 
troyd hanging about the police station. 
He’d come to make a clean breast of 
it. It unfortunately turns out that 
Pratt saw Prydale and me go to Murga- 
troyd’s shop last night, and afterward 
he went in there himself.” 

“Why unfortunately :” asked Colling- 
wood. 

“Because that would warn Pratt that 
something was afoot,’ said Byner. 
“And he may have disappeared during 
the night. He “e 

Just then Prydale came in, shaking 
his head. ‘I’m afraid he’s off!” he an- 
nounced. “I’d a man watching for him 
outside his lodgings from an early hour 
this morning, but he never came out. 
His office is closed.” 

“What steps are you takingr” asked 
Byner. 

“I’ve got men all over the place al- 
ready,” replied Prydale. 

Eldrick and Collingwood had _=ar- 
ranged to lunch together that day, and, 
as they were returning along the street, 
Byner came running up to them. 

“Prydale’s just had a telephone mes- 
sage from the butler at Normandale!” 
he announced. “Pratt is there, and 
something extraordinary is going on. 



























The butler wants the police. We're 
off at once. There’s Prydale in a motor, 
waiting for me. Will you follow?” 

He darted away again, and Eldrick, 
looking round for a car, suddenly rec- 
ognized the Mallathorpe livery. 

“Great Scott!” he said. ‘‘There’s 
Miss Mallathorpe, just driving in. Bet- 
ter tell her.” 

A moment later he and Collingwood 
had joined Nesta in her carriage, and 
the horses’ heads were turned in the 
direction toward which Byner and Pry- 
dale were already hastening. 


Esther Mawson, leaving Pratt to en- 
joy his sherry and sandwiches at his 
leisure, went away through the house, 
out into the gardens, and across to the 
stables. The coachman and grooms 
were at dinner, with the exception of 
one man, who lived in a cottage at the 
nitrance to the stable yard. This was 
the very man she wanted to see. 

“Mrs. Mallathorpe wants me to go 
over to Scaleby on an errand for her 
this afternoon,” she said. “Can you 
have the dogeart ready at the south 
garden gate at three o’clock sharp, with- 
out saying anything to the coachman? 
It's a private errand.” 

Of late this particular groom had re- 
ceived several commissions of this sort, 
and, being a sharp fellow, he had ob- 
served that they were generally given 
to him when Miss Mallathorpe was out. 

“All right,” he answered. “The 
young missus is going out in the car- 
riage at half past two. South garden 
gate, then—three sharp. Anybody but 
you?” 

“Only me,” replied Esther. 

Everything was in readiness by 
twenty minutes past two, and she took 
up her position in a window from which 
she could see the front door of the 
house. At half past two the carriage 


and its two fine bay horses with Nesta 
Mallathorpe was whirling through the 
park in the direction of Barford. Then 
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Esther moved from the window and 
went off in the direction of the room 
where she had left Pratt. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ESTHER PLAYS HER CARDS. 


N° one ever went near those old 

rooms except on some special er- 
rand or business, and there was a dead 
silence all round Esther, as she turned 
the key in the lock and slipped inside 
the door. Pratt had stretched himself 
fully in his easy quarters. He was so 
still that he might have been supposed 
to be dead. After one searching glance 
at him, and one lifting of an eyelid by 
a practiced finger, Esther went rapidly 
and thoroughly through Pratt’s pockets 
and cleared them of everything they 
contained. The sealed packet which he 
had taken from his safe that morning, 
the bank notes which Mrs. Murgatroyd 
had returned in her indignant letter, an- 
other roll of notes in a notecase, a purse 
containing notes and gold to a large 
amount—all these she laid one by one 
on a dust-covered table. Finally she 
swept bank notes, gold, and purse into 
her steel-chained bag and tore open the 
sealed envelope. 

There were five documents in that 
envelope. Esther examined each with 
meticulous care. The first was an au- 
thority to Linford Pratt to sell certain 
shares standing in the name of Ann 
Mallathorpe. The second was a smaller 
document relating to other shares. 
Each was complete, save for Ann Malla- 
thorpe’s signature. The third document 
was the power of attorney which Ann 
Mallathorpe had given Linford Pratt; 
the fourth was the letter which she had 
written to him on the evening before 
the fatal accident to Harper. And the 
fifth was John Mallathorpe’s will. 

She was a woman of quick and un- 
derstanding mind, and she had read the 
will through and grasped its signifi- 
cance as swiftly as her eyes ran over 
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it. She would not follow Pratt’s ex- 
ample and play for too high a stake. 
No, better, far better, one good bird 
in the hand than a score of possible 
good birds in the bush. Without so 
much as a glance at Pratt, she turned 
the key in the door and left the room. 
And now she went straight to a certain 
room where Mrs. Mallathorpe sat at an 
open window, wearily gazing out on the 
park. 

She turned slowly, as the maid came 
in and carefully closed the door behind 
her, and her voice was irritable and 
querulous as she at once began to com- 
plain. “You’ve never been near me for 
two hours,” she said. 

“T’ve had something else to do for 
you!” retorted Esther, coming close to 
her mistress. “Listen, now. I’ve got it!” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe’s attitude and man- 
ner suddenly changed. She caught sight 
of the packet of papers in the woman’s 
hand and at once sprang to her feet, 
white and trembling, instinctively hold- 
ing out her hands. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Esther. 
handling of anything yet. You were 
ready enougli to bargain with Pratt, 
now you'll have to bargin with me. But 
I’m not such a fool as he was. T'll take 
cash down and be done with it.” 

“Is it—is it really the will?” Mrs. 
Mallathorpe asked hoarsely. 

Esther drew out the documents one 
by one and held them up. “The will,” 
she said, “your letter to Pratt, the 
power of attorney, two papers that he 
brought for you to sign. That’s the lot. 
And now, as I said, we’ll bargain.” 

“Where is he?” asked Mrs, Malla- 
thorpe. 

“If you want to know, he’s safe and 
sound asleep in one of the rooms in the 
old part of the house,” answered 
Esther. “I drugged him. There’s 
something afoot. And so I took the 
chance. Now, then, what are you going 
to give me?” 

“I've nothing to give,” cried Mrs. 


“No 


Mallathorpe. “You know very well 
he’s had the management of everything. 
I don’t know how things are——” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed Esther. ‘“You’ve 
a lot of ready money in that desk there. 
You know you drew a lot out of the 
bank some time ago, and it’s there now. 
You kept it for a contingency—the con- 
tingency’s here. And you’ve your rings 
—the diamond and ruby rings. I know 
what they are worth. Come on, now! 
I mean to have the whole lot, so it’s 
no use hesitating.” 

“You'll give up everything?” Mrs. 
Mallathorpe asked nervously. 

“Put those bank notes and the rings 
on the table between us,” answered 
Iésther, ‘and I’ll hand over these pa- 
pers on the instant. I’m not going to 
be such a fool as to keep them—not I!” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe drew a small bunch 
of keys from her gown, went over to 
the desk which Esther had pointed to, 
and within a minute she was back again 
at the table, a roll of bank notes in one 
hand, half a dozen magnificent rings in 
the other. She put both hands halfway 
across and unclasped them. 

Esther Mawson, with a light laugh, 
threw the papers over the table, and 
hastily swept their price into her hand 
bag. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe’s nerves suddenly 
became steady. With a deep sigh she 
caught up the various documents, 
looked them quickly and thoroughly 
over, tore them into fragments, flung 
the fragments in the fire, and, as they 
blazed up, she turned and looked at 
Esther Mawson in a way which made 
[sther*shrink a little. But Esther was 
already at the door. She walked out 
and down the stairs. 

She was halfway across the hall be- 
neath, where the butler and one of the 
footmen were idly talking, when a sharp 
cry from above made them look up. 

“Stop that woman, you men!” cried 
Mrs. Mallathorpe. “Seize her! Fasten 
her up! Lock the door wherever you 
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put her. She’s stolen my rings and a 
lot of money out of my desk. Tele- 
phone instantly to Barford and tell them 
to send the police here at once!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE END OF HIS TETHER. 

He carriage of Nesta Mallathorpe 

had just arrived in Barford when 
Kldrick caught sight of her. She was 
seriously startled, as he and Collingwood 
came running up to her. The solicitor 
entered it without ceremony or expla- 
nation, and, turning to the coachman, 
bade him drive back to Normandale as 
fast as he could. Meanwhile Colling- 
wood turned to Nesta. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “Some- 
thing is happening at the house. Your 
mother has telephoned to the police to 
go there at once. There they are, in 
front of us in that car!” 

“Did my mother say if she was in 
danger 7’? demanded Nesta. 

“She can’t be!” exclaimed L[ldrick. 
“Pratt’s there—but, of course, you 
don’t know the police want Pratt. He’s 
wanted for murder !” 

“Don’t frighten Miss Mallathorpe,” 
said Collingwood. “The murder has 
nothing to do with present events,” he 
went on reassuringly. “It’s something 
that happened some time ago.” 

“1 can’t help feeling anxious if Pratt 
is there,” is is all 
some of Esther Mawson’s werk!” 

“Tldrick,” said Collingwood, as the 
carriage came abreast of the Central 
Station and a long line of motor cabs, 
“stop the coachman! Let’s get one of 
We shall get to Norman- 
dale twice as quickly. Now,” he went 
on, as they hastily left the carriage and 
themselves to a car, “tell 
the driver to go as fast as he can. The 
other car’s not very far in front. Tell 
him to catch up with it.” 

:ldrick leaned over and gave his or- 
“Now, Miss Mallathorpe, don’t 


she auswered. “Th 


those cars. 


transferred 


1 
cers, 


you bother. This is probably going to 
be the clearing-up point of everything. 
One fact’s certain, at any rate: Pratt 
has reached the end of his tether!” 

None of the three spoke again until 
the car pulled up suddenly at the gates 
of Normandale Park. The lodge keeper 
approached the door of the car on see- 
ing Nesta within. 

“There’s a young woman just gone 
up to the house that wants to see you 
very particular, miss,” he said. “She’s 
going across the park there, crossin’ yon 
path.” 

“Who can she ber” said Nesta mus- 
ingly. “A woman from a long way to 
see me?” 

“She'll get to the house soon after 
we reach it,” said Eldrick. ‘Let's at- 
tend to the more pressing business 
first.” 

But it was somewhat difficult to make 
out or to discover what really 
afoot. The car stopped at the hall door. 
The second car came close behind it. 
Nesta, Collingwood, Eldrick, Byner, 
and the detectives poured into the hall. 

“What’s all this?” asked Eldrick, tak- 
ing the initiative into his own hands. 
“What’s the matter? Why did you send 
for the police?” 

“Mrs. Mallathorpe’s orders, sir,” an- 
swered the butler, with an apologetic 
glance at his young mistress. “Really, 
sir, I don’t know exactly what is the 
matter. We are all so confused. What 
happened was, that not very long after 
Miss Mallathorpe had left for town in 
the carriage, Esther Mawson, the maid, 
came down from Mrs. Mallathorpe’s 
room and was crossing the lower part 
of the hall, when Mrs. Mallathorpe sud- 
denly called to me and James to stop 
her and lock her up, as she had stolen 
money and jewels. 

“Well?” demanded Eldrick. 

“We did lock her up, sir. She’s in 
my pantry,” continued the butler rue- 
fully. “She fought us like—like a ma- 
niac, protesting all the time that Mrs. 
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Mallathorpe had given her what she 
had on her.” 

“Where is Mrs. Mallathorpe?” asked 
Collingwood. “Is she safe?” 

“Oh, quite safe, sir,” replied the but- 
ler. “She returned to her room after 
giving those orders.” 

Prydale pushed himself forward un- 
ceremoniously and insistently. “Keep 
that woman locked up!” he said. “First 
of all, where’s Pratt?” 

“Mrs. Mallathorpe said he would be 
found in the old part of the house,”’ an- 
swered the butler. “She said you would 
find him fast asleep. Mawson had 
drugged him.” 

Prydale looked at Byner and at his 
fellow detectives. Then he turned to 
the butler. “Come on,” he - said 
brusquely. “Take me there at once.” 
He glanced at Eldrick. “I’m beginning 
to see through it, Mr. Eldrick,’ he 
whispered. “This maid’s caught Pratt 
for us. Let’s hope he’s still——” 

But before he could say more, and 
just as the butler opened a door which 
led into a corridor at the rear of the 
hall, a sharp crack, which was unmis- 
takably that of a revolver, rang through 
the house,. waking equally sharp echoes 
in the silent room. 


Pratt came out of his stupor much 
sooner than Esther Mawson had reck- 
oned on. He woke suddenly, sharply, 
only conscious at first of a terrible 
pain in his head, which kept him groan- 
ing and moaning in his chair for a min- 
ute or two, before he fairly realized 
where he was, and what had happened. 
Just then his wandering glance fell on 
some papers which Esther Mawson 
had taken from one of his pockets and 
thrown aside, as of no value. 

He leaped to his feet, in nervous 
apprehension. He tore at his pockets, 
he took off his coat and turned the 
pockets out, as if touch and feeling were 
not to be believed. The shock of his 


discovery had driven all his stupefac- 


- 
tion away by that time, and he khew 
what had happened. He regained some 
composure and glared about him for 
means of escape. He went to the door 
and tried it; nothing but a crowbar 
would break that down. Then he 
turned to the mullioned window, set in 
a deep recess. The window commanded 
a full view of the hall door, and he 
had seen Prydale and two other detec- 
tives and the stranger from London, 
whom he believed to be a detective, hur- 
rying from their motor car into the 
house. 

There was but one thing for it now. 
In his hip pocket [Esther had left a re- 
volver, which Pratt for some time had 
carried, always loaded. Without the 
least hesitation he drew it out and sent 
a bullet through his brain. 


Eldrick and Collingwood, returning 
to the hall from the room in which they 
and the detectives had found Pratt’s 
dead body, stood in earnest conversa- 
tion with Prydale, who had just come 
there from an interview with [sther 
Mawson. 

Nesta Mallathorpe suddenly called to 
them from the stairs. Eldrick and Col- 
lingwood exchanged glances and _fol- 
lowed Nesta into her mother’s sitting 
room, Instead of the semi-invalid whom 
they had expected to find, they saw a 
woman who had evidently regained not 
only her vivacity and her spirits, but 
her sense of authority, and her inelina- 
tion to exercise it. 

“T am sorry that you gentlemen 
should have been drawn into all this 
wretched business!’’ she said. “Every- 
thing must seem very strange, and, in- 
deed, have seemed so for some time. 
But I have been the victim of as bad 
a scoundrel as ever lived. I only wish 
he’d met his proper fate—on the scaf- 
fold. I don’t know what you may have 
heard or gathered, but I wanted to tell 
you, Mr. Eldrick, and you, Mr. Col- 
lingwood, that Pratt invented a most 


























abominable plot against me, which, of 
course, hadn’t a word of truth in it ‘ 

Eldrick suddenly raised his head. 
“Mrs. Mallathorpe,” he said quietly, ‘I 
think you had better let me speak be- 
fore you go any farther. Perhaps we 





know more than you think. Don’t 
rifle, Mrs. Mallathorpe. What have 
you done with John Mallathorpe’s 
will 7” 


“What do you mean—John Malla- 
thorpe’s will!” she exclaimed. ‘What 
do I know of John Mallathorpe’s will? 
There never was ig 

“Mrs. Mallathorpe,” interrupted E]- 
drick, “don’t commit yourself. I’m 
speaking in your interest. There was a 
will, made on the morning of John 
Mallathorpe’s death. It was found by 
Mr. Collingwood’s late grandfather, 
\ntony Bartle; when he died suddenly 
in my office, it fell into Pratt’s hands. 
That is the document which Pratt held 
over you, and, not an hour ago, [Esther 
Mawson took it from Pratt and she 
gave it to you. Again I ask you what 
have you done with it?” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe hesitated a moment. 
Then she suddenly faced Eldrick with 
a defiant look. “Let them, let anybody 
do what they like!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
burned! I threw it in the fire as soon 
as I got it! And now——” 

Nesta interrupted her mother. ‘Does 
any one know the terms of that will?” 
she asked. 





“Yes,” answered Eldrick. ‘Esther 
Mawson knows them. She told Pry- 
dale just now what they were. With 


the exception of three legacies of fifty 
thousand dollars each to your mother, 
your brother, and yourself, John Malla- 
thorpe left everything he possessed to 
the town of Barford, for an educational 
trust.” 

“Then,” asked Nesta quietly, as she 
made a peremptory sign to her mother 
to be silent, “we never had any right 
to be here at all?” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied [Eldrick. 
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“Then, of course, we shall go,” said 
Nesta. “That’s my decision. It’s 
final.” 

“You can do what you like,” retorted 
Mrs. Mallathorpe sullenly. “I am not 
going to be frightened by anything that 
Esther Mawson says. Nor by what you 
say,” she continued, turning on Eldrick. 
“All that has got to be proved. Who 
can prove it? What can prove it? No 
one can bring forward a will that doesn’t 
exist. And what concern is it of yours, 
Mr. Eldrick ?” 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe,” said Eldrick. “It is no con- 
cern of mine. And so 

He turned to the door to admit the 
old butler, who looked apologetically at 
Nesta as he stepped forward. “A Mrs. 
Gaukrodger wishes to see you on very 
particular business,” he murmured. 
“Something, she says, about some pa- 
pers she has just found belonging to 
the late Mr. John Mallathorpe.” 

Collingwood, who was standing close 
to Nesta, caught all that the butler said. 





“Gaukrodger!” he exclaimed, with a 
quick glance at Eldrick. “That was the 


name of the manager—a witness. See 
this woman at once,” he whispered to 
Nesta. 

“Bring Mrs. Gaukrodger here, Dick- 
inson,” said Nesta. “Stay, I’ll come 
with you and bring her in myself.” 

She returned a moment later with a 
slightly built, rather careworn woman, 
dressed in deep mourning—the woman 
in black, whom they had seen crossing 
the park. 

“What is it you have for me, Mrs. 
Gaukrodger?” asked Nesta. “Papers 
belonging to the late Mr. John Malla- 
thorpe? Where did you get them?” 

Mrs. Gaukrodger drew a large en- 
velope from under her cloak. “Here, 
miss,” she answered. “One paper, | 
only found it this morning. When my 
husband was killed, along with Mr. 
John Mallathorpe, they, of course, 
brought home the clothes he was wear- 
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ing. There were a lot of papers in the 
pockets of the coat. I hadn’t heart or 
courage to look at them at that time, 
miss, I couldn’t. I never looked at 
them at all until this very day; but this 
morning I happened to open that box 
and I saw them, and I thought I’d see 
what they were. And this was one, you 
see, in a plain envelope. It*was sealed, 
but there’s no writing on it. I cut the 
envelope open and drew this paper out. 
I saw at once it was Mr. John Malla- 
thorpe’s will, so 1 came straight to you 
with it.” 

She handed the envelope over to 
Nesta, who at once gave it to Eldrick. 
The solicitor hastily drew out the in- 
closure, glanced it over, and turned 
sharply to Collingwood. 

“That man Cobcroft was right! 
There was a duplicate. And here it 
is!” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe had come nearer. 
The sight of the half sheet of foolscap 
in Eldrick’s hands seemed to fascinate 
her, and the expression of her face as 
she came close to his side was so curi- 
ous that the solicitor involuntarily 
folded up the will and hastily put it be- 
hind his back. He had not only seen 
that expression, but had caught sight 
of Mrs. Mallathorpe’s twitching fin- 
gers. 

“Is—that—that—another will?” she 
asked. “John Mallathorpe’s ?” 

“Precisely the same—another copy, 
duly signed and witnessed,” answered 
Eldrick firmly. “What you foolishly 
did was done for nothing. And it’s the 
most fortunate thing in the world, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe, that this has turned up— 
most fortunate for you.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe steadied herself on 
the edge of the table and looked at him 
fixedly. “Everything’ll have to be 





given up?” she asked. 
“The terms of this will will be car- 
ried out,” answered Eldrick. 
“Will—will they make us give up 
what we’ve saved?” she whispered. 


“Mother!” said Nesta appealingly. 
“Don’t! Come away somewhere and 
let me talk to you. Come.” 

But Mrs. Mallathorpe shook off her 
daughter’s hand and turned again to 
Eldrick. ‘Will they?” she demanded. 

“T don’t think you'll find the trus- 
tees at all hard when it comes to a 
question of an account,” answered El- 
drick. “They'll probably take matters 
over from now and ignore anything 
that’s happened during the past two 
years.” 

“And will the police give me what 
they found on that woman?” she con- 
tinued. 

“T have no doubt they will,” replied 
Eldrick. ‘It’s yours.” 

I:ldrick turned to Nesta. “I’m sorry 
for her and for you.” 

Sut Nesta made a sign of dissent. 
“There’s no need to be sorry for me, 
Mr. Eldrick,” she answered. “It’s a 
greater relief than you can realize.” 
She turned from him and went to Mrs. 
Gaukrodger, who had watched this 
scene without fully comprehending it. 
“Come with me,” she said. “You look 
very tired. You must have some tea 
and rest a while. Come now.” 

Eldrick and Collingwood, left alone, 
looked at each other in silence for a 
moment, then the solicitor shook his 
head expressively. ‘Well, that’s over!” 
exclaimed Eldrick. “I must get back 
and hand this will over to the two 
trustees. But you, Collingwood, had 
better remain here. If ever that girl 
needs company and help it’s now.” 

“I’m not*leaving,” said Collingwood. 


He remained for a time where [l- 
drick left him. At last he went down 
to the hall and out into the garden. 
Presently Nesta came to him there, and, 
as if with a mutual understanding, they 
walked away into the nearer stretches 
of the park. Normandale had never 
looked more beautiful than it did that 
afternoon, and, in the midst of a silence 
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which up to then neither of them had 
cared to break, Collingwood suddenly 
turned to the girl who had just lost it. 

“Are you sure that you won’t miss 
this greatly?” he asked. “Just think.” 

“T’d rather lose more than this, how- 
ever much I’ve grown to like it, than 
go through what I’ve gone through 
lately,’ she answered frankly. ‘Do 
you know what I want to do?” 

“No, I think not,” he said. “What?” 

“If it’s possible, to forget all about 
this,” she replied. “And, if that’s also 
possible, to help mother to forget.” 

“I’m sorry for her. But is it too 
soon to talk about the future?” said 
Collingwood. 

Nesta looked at him in a way which 
showed him that she only half compre- 
hended his question. But there was 
sufficient comprehension in her eyes to 
warrant him in taking her hands in his. 

“You know why I didn’t go to In- 
dia?” he said, bending his face to hers. 

“I guessed,” she answered shyly. 
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Then Collingwood, at this suddenly 
arrived supreme moment, became curi- 
ously bereft of speech. After a pe- 
riod of silence, during which a grove of 
beech trees kindly concealed them from 
the rest of the world, they held each 
other’s hands, and all that he could find 
to say was one word—‘Well?” 

Nesta laughed. “Well, what?” she 
whispered. 

“It’s no good,” he said. “I’ve often 
thought of what I’d say to you—and 
now I’ve forgotten it all. Shall I say 
it all at once?” 

“Wouldn’t it be best?” she murmured 
with another laugh. 

“Then you're going to marry me?” 
he asked. " 

“Am I to answer all at once?” she 
said. 

“One word will -do!” he exclaimed. 

“Ah!” she whispered, as she lifted 
her face to his. “I couldn’t say it all 
in one word. But we've lots of time 
before us!” 


~_— 


THE END. 














ARMORED TOWER FOR DISTILLERY 
ETERMINED to protect his valuable stock of whisky from vandals at any 
cost, Joseph Wolf, owner of the old Pepper plant near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is planning to erect-an armored tower on top of the highest of the dis- 


tillery buildings. 


sharpshooters, armed with repeating rifles, will be stationed there. 


The tower will be equipped with a powerful searchlight, and 


Any sus- 


picious persons approaching the plant will be “spotted” by the searchlight and 
exposed to the fire of the guards, who will work on two-hour shifts. 

These extraordinary precautionary measures are occasioned by the mur- 
der a short time ago of William B. Anderson, a United States revenue agent, 
during an attempted looting of the big distillery warehouses by whisky thieves. 
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SUBSTITUTED BLANK PAPER FOR SECURITIES 


HILE checking up the resources of the City Trust and Savings 


3ank of 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, a short time ago, a bank examiner discovered 


that the institution had been looted systematically for some time. 


This dis- 


covery was made when the expert accountant broke the seal on a package sup- 


posed to contain securities and found in it only sheets of blank paper. 
dozens of them—were opened, and they, too, contained worthless paper. 





packages 


Other 


The robbery, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, was traced, 


the police allege, to Fred W. French, assistant cashier of the bank. 


French, 


who had been in the employ of the institution for sixteen years, confessed that 
he was the culprit and said that he had lost the money in poor investments. 
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HE soft ticking of the clock 
on the mantel was the only 
sound in the room. In the 
surrounding silence the melo- 
dious beats seemed unnaturally loud 


a 


and insistent. As Richard Dane lis- 
tened, the rhythmic vibrations grew 
gradually harsh and discordant, and his 
overwrought imagination invested them 
with a human quality. He knew the 
impression was ridiculous, but he had 
an odd feeling that a voice was address- 
ing him in accusing strains. 

“Murderer!” it seemed to say, and 
Dane winced as if he had received a 
physical blow. 

Nervously his eyes darted about the 
room. A curiously wrought brazier 
sent forth an exotic incense that seemed 
to emphasize the note of mysticism that 
prevailed in the Oriental tapestries, in 
the pictures of pagan temples that 
adorned the walls, in the unsightly 
wooden idols that stood in niches or on 
pedestals, and that was reflected even 
in the softly shaded lights that splashed 
a varicolored glow over the scene. Last 
of all Dane’s eyes rested for an instant 
on the dead man lying on the floor. 

Only a few minutes had passed since 
a heavy candlestick, swung by Dane’s 
powerful arm, had struck the fatal 
blow, but already the ashen hue of death 
was creeping into Pelton Grayle’s face. 
The glazing eyes, with a lingering glint 
of horror in their depths, were fixed 
rigidly on the ceiling. Even in death 


his ascetic face, with its cavernous 
cheeks, its thin and elongated nose, and 
its narrow streak of a mouth, seemed 
to mirror the general air of mysticism 
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that pervaded the room, In the eyes, 
too, there seemed to be a ghastly rem- 
nant of the far-seeing expression that 
characterizes one who has peeped be- 
hind the curtain of the unknown. 

Dane took in these details at a glance, 
and then he quickly averted his face, 
for the execution of his deed had left 
him shaken and unstrung. He _ had 
thought he would be able to go through 
with it unharassed by scruples and 
twinges of conscience, but he had no 
sooner struck the fatal blow than fears 
and qualms began to assail him. Again 
the dulcet ticking of the clock took on 
an ominous and threatening tone. He 
could scarcely resist the impulse to hurl 
a chair against it, thus silencing it for- 
ever. 

The atmosphere in the room, with its 
silent reminders of one who had devoted 
his life to the study of mystical sci- 
ences, seemed suddenly stifling. Re- 
peatedly he tried to soothe his senses 
by telling himself that no one had wit- 
nessed his crime, but he had an absurd 
and yet tormenting feeling that Neme- 
sis was at hand. Shrewdly he had 
planned in advance each detail of his 
crime, but what if he had miscalculated 
some move or blundered at some point? 
Preposterous though it seemed, the 
thought forced itself upon him that per- 
haps some one had seen him strike the 
murderous blow. In his excited con- 
dition he imagined that even the wooden 
images about the room had eyes that 
saw and ears that heard. 

He shrugged his shoulders as if to 
banish agonizing reflections. While 
trying to steady himself for the re- 





















mainder of his task, he ran his eyes 
over the quaintly assorted volumes in 
the bookcases. Each title was sugges- 
tive of the odd mixture of philosophy 
and superstition that had been Pelton 
Grayle’s system of faith. Without giv- 
ing adherence to any particular school, 
Grayle had gathered what he regarded 
as best in all the various branches of 
Oriental mysticism and harmonized 
them into a blend that was characteris- 
tically his own. He had often tried 
to interest Dale in his theories, but Dale 
had cloaked his boredom with good-na- 
tured banter and raillery that had not 
cooled the older man’s affection for his 
dead sister’s son, 

“Tommyrot!’ he muttered as he 
glanced at the somberly bound volumes 
on the shelves. Though it had been 
difficult at times, he had pretended an 
amiable tolerance of the older man’s 
queer beliefs, for Pelton Grayle was 
immensely wealthy and had disinherited 
his son because of the latter’s wild ways 
and talent for spending money. Dane 
had known that some day his studied 
politeness would be well rewarded, for 
his uncle had more than onée intimated 
that he intended making him his sole 
heir. 

Now he moved restlessly over the 
heavily carpeted floor, trying to fight 
down the nervous dread that had come 
over him as soon as the deed was com- 
mitted. He sought to dispel tormenting 
misgivings by telling himself that in a 
short time he would be a wealthy man. 
Things had not been going well with 
him of late, and his steadily accumulat- 
ing debts and other embarrassments had 
finally driven him to the point where 
desperate measures were needed. The 
idea of murdering his uncle and thus 
hastening his inheritance had been a 
diabolical inspiration, and for a long 
time fear of punishment had restrained 
him. Then, as his financial worries 
multiplied, he had at last decided that 
there was no other way out of his diffi- 
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culties, and at the same time he had 
begun to perfect a plan whereby he 
hoped to cheat the law of its toll. 

Now the deed was accomplished, and 
Dane had carried out his plan neatly 
and with finesse. He was confident he 
had not been seen going to his uncle’s 
residence, and he had entered the house 
unobserved by a window in the rear 
after smashing one of the panes with 
a brickbat wrapped in rags to deaden 
the sound. The servants, who always 
retired early and slept in a remote part 
of the big house, had no inkling of the 
tragedy that had been enacted in their 
master’s library. Lesides, through a 
very simple ruse, Dane hoped to divert 
suspicion from himself to another, thus 
making doubly sure of escaping pun- 
ishment for his crime. Dane knew that 
the plan was ingeniously conceived and 
skillfully executed, and he could not 
understand the dull fears and somber 
forebodings that persisted in spite of 
his efforts to shake them off. 

His watch showed a few minutes 
after eleven. He did not fear that the 
glow against the window shades would 
betray him, for all the neighbors knew 
that Pelton Grayle often sat up reading 
till early in the morning. After a final 
effort to steady his nerves, he set about 
putting the finishing touches to his task. 
First he carefully wiped the candlestick 
where his fingers had touched it and 
tossed it carelessly on the floor. Then 
he upset a chair and swept a few books 
and magazines from the library table. 
Finally he tore the dead man’s collar 


‘open in front, rumpled his wavy white 


hair, and disarranged his clothing. 
Then he stood aside and inspected 
each detail of the scene. He had en- 
tered the room unnoticed by his uncle 
and dealt the fatal blow before Grayle 
had become aware of his presence, so 
there had been no struggle between 
murderer and victim. The silent ap- 
proach and the swift blow from behind 
had taken only a few moments, but it 
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suited Dane’s plan to make it appear 
as if the older man had met his death 
during a fight with his assailant. 

He felt more at ease now, and he 
nodded approvingly as he saw that the 
setting produced exactly the effect he 
desired. A faint smile spread from the 
corners of his lips and tinged his pale 
face with a glow of elation. Only one 
more matter remained to be attended 
to, and then he would go home and 
try to sleep until he should be notified 
in the morning of his uncle’s tragic 
death. 

With great reluctance, for the sight 
of the ashen face and the lifelessly star- 
ing eyes inspired him with an uncon- 
trollable dread, he got down on his 
knees beside the body and released a 
pendant hanging from the dead man’s 
watch chain. Clutching it in his hand, 
he got up and examined it in the light 
from the reading lamp. It was a small 
piece of wood, of peculiar hardness and 
crudely fashioned into resemblance of a 
human finger. <A look of derision came 
into Dane’s face as he held the curious 
object in the palm of his hand. 

“The idol’s finger!” he scornfully 
muttered. “A lot of good it did my 
uncle to-night! Ha!’ 

There was a sneer on his lips, but the 
solemn look in his eye hinted that the 
object had cast a spell upon his senses 
which he tried in vain to resist. Long 
ago it had been presented to Pelton 
Grayle by an Indian swami whom he 
had befriended and who had chosen 
this method of expressing his profound 
gratitude. The origin of the wooden 
finger was veiled in legendary mist, 
Dane had been told, but centuries ago 
it was supposed to have been cut from 
the hand of an idol found in the crum- 
bling and almost forgotten ruins of an 
East Indian temple. The swami’s gift 
and Grayle’s acceptance of it had pro- 
voked a great deal of jocular newspaper 
comment at the time, and ever since 
he had been twitted by his friends on 


his persistence in wearing such a gro- 
tesque object dangling from his watch 
chain. 

Dane, standing beside the library 
table, seemed unable to take his eyes 
from the curious relic. According to 
the legend attached to it, it was bound 
to bring luck to the person wearing it, 
and Grayle had often declared his faith 
in its miraculous qualities. Dane had 
secretly scoffed at the older man’s child- 
ish belief, but at the same time he had 
been amazed at the remarkable run of 
luck that seemed to have attended 
Grayle since the talisman came into his 
possession. It could have been nothing 
but coincidence, he had often argued 
with himself, or else it had been due 
to the greater confidence and aggressive- 
ness inspired by Grayle’s faith in the 
thing. At any rate, Dane had scarcely 
been able to conceal his contempt when 
his uncle alluded to the magical quali- 
ties of the idol’s finger. 

Now, standing in the dim light, with 
a lifeless form only a few feet away, 
he felt a sense of weirdness creeping 
over him as he contemplated the wooden 
amulet. From the crude object, with 
its mystical associations and mist-en- 
vironed history, an essence seemed to 
emanate that dominated the entire 
room. Finally he came out of his re- 
flections with a determined shrug. 

“Well, it’s certain to bring luck to 
me, anyhow,” he told himself half 
aloud. 

His imagination pictured the scene 
that would follow the discovery of the 
body. The absence of the idol’s finger 
would be noticed at once, for nearly 
everybody had heard of it. Since noth- 
ing else would be missing from the 
room, it would naturally be assumed 
that the amulet had constituted the mo- 
tive for the murder and that Grayle had 
been killed while defending his cher- 
ished property. The police would at 
once begin a search for a person capa- 
ble of committing murder for the sake 
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of a wooden relic, and before long their 
search would narrow down to Harold 
Grayle, the dead man’s wayward son, 
who seemed to have inherited none of 
his father’s traits except a marked lean- 
ing toward the supernatural. 

Dane had carefully calculated what 
would happen. The servants would 
testify that Harold had frequently tried 
to persuade his father to give him the 
amulet, arguing that a disinherited son 
entitled to such a small 
favor. On three occasions there had 
been violent quarrels between father 
and son over the magical ornament, and 
once Harold, always hot-tempered and 
impulsive, had lost his head, and they 
had almost come to blows before the 
servants could part them. 


was at least 


Dane smiled in anticipation of the 
scene. The scheme was simplicity it- 
self, yet he had no doubt it would be 
effective. Anything of a more compli- 
cated or elaborate nature would have 
been apt to arouse the suspicions of the 
police, but this would have all the ear- 
marks of genuineness, for it was just 
in such trivial causes that many trage- 
dies had their origin. The police would 
suppose there had been another stormy 
quarrel between father ard son and that 
in the excitement Harold had once more 
lost control of himself. Dane reasoned 
that the surest way to turn suspicion 
from himself was to fasten it on some 
one else, and he was gambling for high 
stakes and could not afford to indulge 
scruples against incriminating an inno- 
cent man. 

He gave a low chuckle of gratifica- 
tion as the idol’s finger disappeared in 
His nervous fears had 
nearly all vanished, and the little clock 
on the mantel no longer ticked so ac- 
He was about to 
the lights and leave the room when a 


his pocket. 


cusingly, turn out 
jangling sound caused him to start vio- 
lently. 


The telephone was ringing! 


Il. 


Dane stared at the instrument. Its 
shrill summons, breaking so suddenly 
upon the silence, sounded almost weird. 
In the next instant a wary look crossed 
The jangling of the telephone 
meant danger. If it continued it might 
either awaken the servants or arouse 
the suspicions of the person calling, re- 
sulting in the discovery of the body 
before Dane could reach his rooms. 

The insistent jangling spurred his 
mind to quick action. Resolutely he 
put the receiver to his ear, and, imitat- 
ing as well as he could the dead man’s 
precise and measured accents, spoke in 
the transmitter. He started in surprise 
as he heard the voice at the other end; 
then a knowing smile twisted his lips. 
The speaker was Harold Grayle, and 
Dane could tell from his jerky and in- 
coherent manner of speaking that he 
was far too excited to notice the de- 
ception. 

His smile broadened as he listened. 
Harold had gotten himself into another 
of his infamous scrapes. He must have 
money at once—a great deal of it. If 
he failed to obtain it, there might be 
all sorts of dire complications, perhaps 
even imprisonment. He implored his 
father to help him just once more, 
promising faithfully that he would 
profit by this last experience and never 
let it happen again. 

Dane’s mind worked quickly. <A 
crafty twinkle showed in his hard blue 
eyes. His lips twitched as he reflected 
that chance was playing into his hands, 
What at first had seemed an ominous 
interruption was really a stroke of luck 
that would greatly strengthen his plan. 
He waited for a moments after 
Harold had finished, remembering that 
it had been his uncle’s habit to weigh 
his words carefully before speaking. 

“Sorry, my boy,” he said coldly, “but 


his face. 


few 


{ have helped you out of your disgrace- 


ful scrapes for the last time. You 
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must look out for yourself. That is 
absolutely final.” 
Harold begged and pleaded, and 


gradually Dane pretended to relent. 

“Come over,” he said, “and we will 
discuss the matter. You need not ring. 
You will find the front door unlocked. 
I don’t wish to disturb the servants at 
such a late hour.” 

Harold agreed to start at once, and 
Dane hung up. Fate had become his 
ally and put the finishing touch to his 
scheme. The mere fact that Harold 
was in desperate need of money was 
an important factor. Without doubt 
he had already tried to borrow from 
his friends, so there would be no diffi- 
culty proving his financial embarrass- 
ment. His visit to the scene of the 
murder would entangle him all the more 
deeply, and the police would only laugh 
when he tried to explain. His reputa- 
tion as a wastrel, contrasting sharply 
with the decorous appearance Dane 
himself had managed to maintain, 
would be the final proof of his guilt. 

Dane glanced at his watch. It was 
only half past eleven. In a few minutes 
Harold would arrive, and he had no 
time to lose. He cast a last appraising 
glance over the scene, assuring himself 
that every detail was perfect. Then 
he stepped from the room and took up 
a position near the door in an adjoin- 
ing one. Harold, in walking from the 
entrance into the library, would pass 
within a few feet of him, but in the 
darkness they would not see each other. 

He waited impatiently, and presently 
a slight click told that some one had 
opened the outer door. Dane pressed 
his figure close to the wall. Footfalls 
sounded in the vestibule, rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where Dane stood. 
He held his breath as a some one rushed 
past him in the dark, making straight 
for the door of the library. Then came 
a few moments of suspense and doubt 
on Dane’s part. Should he walk in, 
pretending to have just arrived at the 
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house, and, after evincing the proper 
degree of horror at the scene confront- 
ing him, bluntly accuse Harold of hav- 
ing murdered his father? Or should 
he 





A gasp from the other room inter- 
rupted his thoughts. Cautiously he 
craned his neck and looked beyond the 
door frame. Harold, his back toward 
Dane, was bending over the body of his 
father. His hat had fallen to the floor, 
and he stood in a rigid, crouching atti- 
tude over the still form, as if the dis- 
covery had paralyzed every nerve and 
muscle in his body. 

Minutes passed, and again Dane 
could hear no sound but the dulcet tick- 
ing of the clock. Finally Harold drew 
himself up and slowly turned his head 
from side to side. 

“Good Lord!” Dane heard him ex- 
claim under his breath. 

The young man moved a few steps 
away from the body, and now Dane 
could see that his face had turned white 
as chalk. His haggard but rather pre- 
possessing features twitched nervously. 
Again Dane wondered what his next 
step should be, and finally he decided 
to await developments and see what his 
young cousin would do. Harold, after 
walking dazedly back and forth, had 
again stopped beside the body, and now 
he stooped and picked an object from 
the floor. It was the candlestick with 
which Dane had struck the fatal blow. 
The young man gazed at it abstractedly 
for a few moments before he let it drop. 

Dane smiled as he realized that Har- 
old’s finger prints were now impressed 
upon the stem of the candlestick. It 
would be another item of evidence tend- 
ing to prove his guilt. The marks left 
by Dane’s own fingers had been care- 
fully rubbed off. In the next instant, 
as Harold turned toward the table, he 
felt a twinge of apprehension. The 
young man’s eyes were fixed on the 
telephone in a speculative way. Evi- 
dently he was on the point of notifying 
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the police of the tragedy. That would 
be a circumstance in his cousin's favor, 
was Dane’s reflection, and somehow he 
must forestall it. The best way, he de- 
cided, was to step in and bluntly accuse 
his cousin of murder. 

But already the young man seemed 
to waver, and the smile returned to 
Dane’s lips. Evidently Harold, with his 
nerves on edge and his courage under- 
mined by stress and worry, was already 
scenting danger. Doubtless he foresaw 
how the police would construe his pres- 
ence on the scene of the murder. Dane, 
intently studying the shifting expres- 
sions in his profile, saw a look of fear 
creep into his face. His hand faltered 
as he reached for the telephone, and 
he shrank back a step, then stared about 
him in confusion. 

Quickly Dane drew back his head, 
at the same time scraping the floor 
gently with his foot. The slight noise 
seémed to have produced the desired 
effect on the younger man’s shattered 
nerve, for with a muffled cry he fled 
precipitately from the room. In an- 
other moment he was out in the vesti- 
bule, and then the front door slammed. 
Chuckling, Dane stepped into the 
library. Harold’s hat lay on the floor 
where it had fallen. In his sudden 
fright it had not occurred to him to 
pick it up, and he had left another im- 
portant item of evidence for the police. 
What with the clews he had scattered 
about him and the excited condition 
he was in, Dane knew he would be an 
easy prey for the dragnet that soon 
would be thrown around the city. 

Highly elated, he switched off the 
lights and left the house by the window 
in the rear. Half an hour later, after 
traveling a devious route along dark 
side streets, he was back in his com- 
fortable rooms. A fire, kindled by his 
servant; was smoldering in the grate, 
and Dane added a few logs and sank 
down in a chair before it. It was only 


a little after midnight, and the body 





would not be discovered for several 
hours. Dane thought he knew precisely 
what would happen. The police, learn- 
ing of Harold’s financial straits and not- 
ing the disappearance of the idol’s fin- 
ger, would promptly arrest the young 
man on suspicion. That he had been 
on the scene of the crime would be 
established by the finger prints. The 
inference would be that he had had an- 
other stormy quarrel with his father, 
that a physical encounter had ensued, 
and that the young man, completely los- 
ing his head, had struck the fatal blow 
on the impulse of passion. Then, it 
would be assumed, he had, become 
frightened and fled from the house after 
taking the amulet from the dead man’s 
watch chain. 

Abstractedly Dane reached into his 
pocket and took out the idol’s finger. 
He regarded it curiously in the light 
of the leaping flames, then it suddenly 
occurred to him that he must get rid 


of it immediately. If by chance he 
should be found with such a telltale 
thing in his possession, his whole 


scheme might be completely upset. He 
could think of no safe hiding place, and 
for a long time he hesitated. The po- 
lice, failing to find the missing amulet 
on Harold, would naturally suppose 
that he had concealed it until such a 
time as he should think it safe to take 
it out of hiding. 

He pondered the problem, and pres- 
ently the crackling flames suggested a 
solution. The only safe course, he de- 
cided, was to destroy the amulet so 
completely that no trace of it would 
ever be found. 

With a queer little laugh, he flung 
the idol’s finger into the fire. 


Lil. 


He had been dozing fitfully for a 
little more than an hour when the ring- 
ing of the telephone caused him to sit 
up with-a start. For a few moments 
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he gazed dazedly at the instrument; 
then he quickly regained his composure 
and answered it. The body had been 
discovered, and Dane, being one of the 
dead man’s closest relatives, it was only 
natural that he should be notified, he 
reflected as he hurried into his clothes. 
The forthcoming ordeal would be an 
unpleasant test, he knew, but it would 
soon be over, and he had not the slight- 
est doubt as to the ultimate result. 

In fifteen minutes he was at the door 
of his uncle’s house, and a bent and 
white-haired servant with a terror- 
stricken face ushered him into the pres- 
ence of a wiry little man with a crinkly 
black mustache and a deceptively soft 
eye. Dane instantly guessed that he 
was a detective, and he braced himself 
for a test. Glancing out of the tail 
of an eye, he saw Harold seated in a 
crushed attitude a few feet away. His 
eyes were peering into space in a dazed, 
unseeing way, and his arms hung limply 
at his side. 

In a few words the detective ex- 
plained what had happened, and Dane 
contrived to simulate just the proper 
amount of horror and surprise. 

“T understand you are the sole heir 
to Mr. Grayle’s fortune,” added the 
detective pointedly. 

“Why, I—I believe so,” he stam- 
mered. “As a matter of fact, I haven’t 
given the matter much thought. Have 
you any idea who committed this atro- 
cious thing?” 

“Well, we’ve arrested your cousin on 
suspicion,” and the detective indicated 
the young man. “We understand he’s 
been trying to borrow money every- 
where for the last two days. Got him- 
self into trouble of some kind. The 
safe hasn’t been touched, though there’s 
quite a large amount of money inside, 
but then the culprit might have got pan- 
icky after he realized what he had done. 
The only thing missing is a little chunk 
of wood that your uncle had been wear- 
ing on his watch chain.” 


, 
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“The idol’s finger?” exclaimed Dane, 
opening his eyes wide. 

“Something like that.” The detec- 
tive grinned amusedly, “We understand 
Mr. Grayle thought a lot of it, and that 
his son tried to get it away from him 
several times. Once or twice they had 
a full-sized row over it.” 

Dane, with a skillfully feigned ex- 
pression of amazement and reproach 
in his face, turned toward his cousin. 

“T can hardly believe Harold capable 
of such a thing,” he murmured. “I 
know he made repeated attempts to ob- 
tain possession of the idol’s finger, but 
it seems imposs 

Harold raised his head a little. A 
harsh, unnatural laugh escaped him, 

“T didn’t do it,” he stowtly declared. 
“Why, only a crazy man would commit 
murder on account of a thing like that. 
I admit I wanted it badly, but 

“Well, you'll have your say later,” 
interrupted the detective. “I want both 
of you to wait here for a while.” 

With that he turned and left the 
room. Dane fell to pacing the floor, 
now and then casting a questioning 
glance at his cousin. Developments 
were coming exactly as he had hoped 
and wished. In a little while Harold 
would be hopelessly entangled in a net 
of circumstantial evidence. As _ for 
Dane himself, he had absolutely noth- 
ing to fear. His unblemished reputa- 
tion alone would go a long way to- 
ward turning suspicion away from him. 
He congratulated himself on his fore- 
thought in destroying the amulet. He 
might be searched, just as a matter of 
formality, and it would have been ex- 
tremely awkward if the idol’s finger 
should be found in his possession. 

Ten minutes passed by his watch; 
then fifteen and twenty. He wondered 
why the detective was gone so long, 
but surmised that he was probably ex- 
amining the finger prints on the candle- 
stick and making a copy of them for 
the purpose of comparison. He whirled 
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around sharply as the door came sud- 
denly open. 

“This way,” commanded the detec- 
tive, hooking his index finger at the 
two occupants of the room. His face 
was inscrutable as he conducted them 
into the library. Evidently the body 
had scarcely been touched, for it lay 
exactly as Dane had left it eight hours 
before. 

“I want to show you something,” an- 
nounced the detective, motioning them 
to step up to the body. “See this can- 
dlestick? I found finger prints on the 
handle, and I'll have a copy of them 
directly. They ought to tell who com- 
mitted the murder. Not that I have 
many doubts on the subject,” he added 
quickly, “but——- What’s the matter, 
Mr. Dane? Not feeling well?” 

Of a sudden, as his glance traveled 
from the candlestick to the lifeless form, 
Dane felt an icy sensation pulsing 
through his body. The blood left his 
face,.and before he realized what he 
was doing he was pointing a finger at 
the dead man’s watch chain. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes, but the wooden 
amulet was back in its accustomed place. 
A cry trembled on his lips, but in the 
next instant he realized his indiscretion. 

But it was too late. In another mo- 


ment he knew that his momentary con- 
sternation had betrayed him. He felt 
the detective’s sharp eyes on his face. 

“T’ve read somewhere,” he dryly re- 
marked, “that some of the ancients had 
a way of treating their idols with a 
substance called amphibole that acted 
as a protection against fire. I guess 
you didn’t think of that, Mr. Dane, 
when you threw the thing in the fire. 
It’s a bit scorched, but that’s all. You 
sure gave yourself away a moment ago 
when you saw that the amulet had come 
back, and that’s just what I figured you 
would.” 

Dane felt an gverwhelming weakness 
stealing over him. He sank into a chair; 
his eyes still peering at the wooden 
amulet. 

“Thought you’d get away with it— 
didn’t you?” added the detective con- 
temptuously. “It was a neat frame-up, 
but it didn’t work. Knowing you were 
your uncle’s heir, I smelled a rat and 
searched your apartment while you 
were waiting in the other room. This 
young chap,” pointing to Harold Grayle, 
“gets a bit reckless at times, but any- 
body who has eyes can see that he isn’t 
a murderer. The idol’s finger brought 
you nothing but bad luck, Dane. Come 


: 499 
along! 


DISAPPOINTED THIEF SURRENDERS 


UT of work and penniless, William Redke, forty years old, made desperate 


and mistaken efforts to better his condition recently. 


Now, although he 


is in jail, he thinks he has succeeded in improving his lot. 
Redke gave himself up to the police after he had robbed a safe and tried 


to commit suicide. 


that all of value the safe contained was sixteen cents. 


The attempt at self-destruction followed Redke’s discovery 


He had broken into the 


railroad station at Houston, Pennsylvania, and cracked the safe in an effort 


to recoup his finances. 


Despondent at the small monetary reward for his 


crime, he turned on the gas in the station and lay down on the floor to die. 


Five hours later he woke up. 
glary, and asked to be arrested. 


Then he sought the police, confessed to the bur- 





pete rs 
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Headquarters Chat — 


D° you remember the article that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle did for the Dr- 
TECTIVE STORY MaAGazIneE, in which the famous creator of Sherlock 
..olmes told how he was often called upon to solve real mysteries? 

D how many of you know of the uiet piece of detective work recently 
achieved by Sam Blair, who has done some mighty good stories for DerecTtive 
Story MAGAziINE? 

Here is a clean-cut case of a man who can not only tell how a detective of 
fiction should unravel a mystery, but who also can get right to it and do the 
trick himself. This is what Blair accomplished, “putting it all over” hundreds 
of newspaper men, detectives, and policemen who were on the same case: 

After the death of Jake L. Hamon, millionaire politician, of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, the woman held to be responsible for his death, Clara Hamon, van- 
ished. Powerful influences were said to be behind this disappearance, and 
millions of dollars were alleged to be at command to get her out of the country 
and keep her away. 

Clara Hamon disappeared. But Sam Blair knew that women are not in 
the habit of floating off into thin air, and he knew that a trail could be picked 
up somewhere that would lead him to Hamon’s slayer. The newspapers from 
coast to coast featured the “story.” 

Sam Blair took the trail and followed it for three thousand miles. He 
was rewarded when he found the woman in the heart of Mexico and sent back 
to the United States the stories of her relations with Hamon and the quarrel 
that ended in his death. It was Clara Hamon’s own story of the “years be- 
tween” and their ghastly culmination. While detectives and reporters all over 
the country were searching for the woman, Sam Blair did the trick. 

We take a pardonable pride in Blair’s notable feat, and it is also pleasurable 
for us to make mention at this time of the fact that Blair was an aviator and army 
officer during the war. 


This “is a lie ever justifiable?’ discussion has got beyond our control. 
Here are more letters on the subject, which we print without comment, for 
it’s getting too deep for us to “touch bottom.” 


“Dear Epitor: In a recent issue of the Detective Story MaAGAzINE you 
have a little sentence which reads: ‘Isn’t there any one who says a lie should 
never be told?’ In my estimation grown-up people like you and myself can’t 
get along without telling lies, specially you, dear editor, who tell more in one 
day than I do the whole year. Children are the only ones who should never 
tell lies. Respectfully, M. W. vu Boys. 

“No. 416 Warner Building, Bridgeport, Connecticut.” 


We said we would make no comment, but he calls us a liar!!! Well, we 
admit it, plead guilty. And, having saved the readers the trouble and expense 
of a trial, we throw ourselves on their mercy, and trust the sentence will be right. 


“Dear Epitor: Should you use the following letter, please give only my 
initials at the close. 
“Is a lie ever justifiable?’ No. All Christians know this, or should know 
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it if they are at all familiar with the New Testament. In these anti-Christian 
times, however, it may be well to state plainly that some of us believe no lie 
is ever justifiable, though in rare cases it may be excusable. The wickedest 
sort of lie is the lie malicious, told to injure another; the meanest lie is the lie 
mercenary, told for gain. 
“I wish you truth and prosperity for the new year, M. B. 
“Bedford, Virginia.” 


We just can’t help remarking that most of the persons who say it’s all 
wrong to tell a lie, don’t want to sign their letters in which they make their 
declaration. Take this one, too: 

“Dear Epitor: Mr. B. H. states in his letter when he is justified in tell- 
ing a lie. He states if a customer asks if a certain can of corn is this year’s 
stock if it did not happen to be, he claims it would be right to say yes it was. 
Now I claim he is not working in a first-class, up-to-date grocery, because all 
up-to-date groceries will buy only the fresh canned corn. B. H. is rather a 
lover of white lies. When he gets his eyes open and lifts his ideas to higher 
mottos he will find he was blind to the true facts. 

“You may use this in the Chat, with my initials only. x 


Wowie! but listen here: 

“To Att Reapers: I am going to give you my conception of lies, and if 
there are any of you who can, or will, disagree with me, I wish you to do so 
through this department. 

“I firmly believe that the whole world is a lie, and has been since Adam 
and Eve ate of the forbidden fruit. That is a cold-blooded statement, but I 
am leaving it to the readers; is it a lie, or is it the truth? I have proof, for all 
arguments, so now let’s hear from some one—but think it over well. 

“For direct correspondence, address me through my permanent address, 
The Billboard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mail Forwarding Depart- 
ment. Sincerely yours, WarREN CARL REID.” 


Talk about chuckin’ your hat in the ring! 


3ut liar or no liar, we defy any one to prove that we lie when we say the 
next issue of D. S. M. overlays and overlaps itself with interesting stories and 


special features. 
EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
hot it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


J. J., Elmira.—You certainly have a case of assault and battery. It doesn’t 
matter whether the gun was loaded or not, if you were made to believe that 
it was. Your assailant, pointing the gun at you to intimidate you, and then 
inflicting bodily injuries upon you which you were afraid to resist on account 
of the threat, has laid himself open not only to the charge of assault and battery, 
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but to the most serious construction of the offense. The lawyer who told you 
that you had no case must surely have misunderstood the circumstances. That 
you were not seriously injured does not enter into the question, except as to 
degree. An actual intent to injure a person is not necessary. It is sufficient 
that the appearances lead to the supposition of intent. The act of assault is 
an attempt or offer to inflict bodily injury upon another, accompanied by such 
circumstances as denote, at the same time, an intention, “coupled with the ability,” 
to do violence to the person. Battery is the actual infliction of the threatened 
violence, the consummation of the assault. 

Mere words of abuse did not constitute an assault, so that the language 
which you quote would not be included in the charge. 


“ VALPARAISO.—The term to which you refer means a willfully wrong act 


committed by the master or crew of a vessel with intent to defraud the owner 
or charterer. Its presence in the bills of lading is not usual, I believe, and I 
have never had an inquiry as to it before; but in law there is the provision for 
such a use. The word—barratry—means to bicker or quarrel unnecessarily, 
and there have been cases where it has been used as the grounds for a suit in 
common law. In the case of a person who can be shown to be bringing law- 
suits maliciously, without actual cause, the third repetition of the act consti- 
tutes barratry. In maritime law barratry is as I at first stated. In putting in 
the clause as to barratry in the bills of lading the owner is providing against a 
possibility. Unless he does so the agent is liable for the barratry of his agents 
and servants, to the cargo owner. Insurance against barratry may be obtained. 


UA LALO TUALLY 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Riee, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. - 

Every communication will be held in striet confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. : 


Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting frem readers who wished their handwriting 
analyzed in the magazine. On account of restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore 
suggest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will give them an analysis ef their 
handwriting in a personal letter. 

Mrs. Morra.—There is nothing in the handwriting of your son to warrant 
your statements concerning him. I see no evidence of what you suspect at all, 
and this is a thing not easy to mistake in handwriting, where it often shows 
itself long befere it can possibly be perceived in the writer. For this reason, 
if for no other, I would be sure that you are mistaken, but when I look at 
your writing I am convinced of what has happened. You are inclined to be 
narrow-mindéd, my dear; critical and fault finding; you have one of those 
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natures apt to be content with a very narrow round of activities. I'll venture 
to say that your lad has done no more than taken to an occasional cigaretté 
and a vaudeville show once a week! What you need to do is to stop harry- 
ing the poor chap, or you may actually drive him into what you now accuse 
him of. Many a loving mother has done just that. Write me, inclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope, and I'll tell you more facts about yourself, 
which it might be well to draw to your attention. 


HELEN E, H.—Those inflated loops of yours, Helen, show a pleasant dis- 
position, but they make me a bit uneasy about you. They show too great trust- 
fulness for this—alas!—rather mean old world. Look at that “b.” The 
small letter “b,” you know, expresses with mathematical accuracy the degree 
of your credulity and trustfulness, 


. ay 
ui29 Ur Pid 
Q Xe Qo} uW2 


People just walk on you, I'll wager! Better cultivate a little of that keen 
humor, innate with you, which would let you put on some defensive armor. 
Your friendliness, affability, and pleasantness of disposition cannot be praised 
too warmly, so there is no danger of your overdoing the rdle of reserve and suspi- 
cion. 


Mattir.—Your sister’s writing shows that she is a lazy and vain young 
woman. No, I don’t see any evidence of those surpassing talents which she 
is supposed to possess, and I ‘think you a little goose to give up all your young 
days to her. If she is talented let her fight for her success as other people 
have done. But so far as graphology goes, I believe her to be even less talented 
than yourself, and, as I’ve been making deductions from handwriting for about 
twenty years, and as a great many thousands of persons have seemed to think 
I was right, why, I’m inclined to rely on my deductions. 


R.—Harmony.—Your will power is not really strong, despite your care- 
fulness, caution, and self-control. You are inclined to hesitate and procrasti- 
nate, and are not easily persuaded to instant, aggressive action, which is the 
only way in which any of us can be really worth our salt. Your mind is of 
an excellent type, just, unprejudiced, liberal, yet with firm convictions, and 
there is no reason why you should not become the strong character which that 
fine foundation would suggest. It seems to me that your true weakness lies 
in a sort of deprecatory attitude toward yourself, your own capacities, and 
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most probably toward your own personality, which, I will grant, lacks bril- 
liancy. However, it would be a very attractive one, with good “wearing” qual- 
ities, if you followed out these suggestions. 


P. G. P., Washington.—You are another one who neglected the stamped 
envelope and so get answered here. In your case, however, I think it must 
have been that you did not really understand the conditions of receiving a per- 
sonal reply from me, for you are far from heedless, and your tendency is to 
attend very carefully to details. In fact, you are rather aggressive on detail 
and are not inclined to excuse people who are not. Your worst fault is your 
opinionatedness—your tendency to be sure of yourself and of your coxvictions. 
Your attitude toward the world is marked by some stubbornness, too, That 
you have superb health and vitality is indicated by the very long tails to your 


letters, especially to “p,” which graphologists call the health barometer. 





Your “p” is most expressive of great strength of constitution. You are, 
in fact, best fitted for an out-of-door life; not so much because you need it 
as because you would enjoy it. I would especially advise you against office 
work, which, an uneasy intuition tells me, is what you are doing. There is no 
success of any continued sort in that work for you. 


NorMAN JOHNSTON.—You possess far more self-reliance than most people, 
so that I am surprised at your asking me about your line of work. Your ex- 
treme restlessness, shown in this specimen, is not, I think, a real characteristic, 
but a condition, probably brougkt on by very unsympathetic surroundings. I 
am going to do what is not usual with me, and advise you to get farther north, 
into a more active business center. As a rule | think that success is not a 
matter of locality but of individuals, but this is an exception. Yes, you are in- 
nately an inventor, and the more you work around machinery the more apt 
you are to be successful and contented. 


E.sie.—These problems as between man and woman are by far the most 
intricate and baffling of those which are brought to the attention of any adviser. 
In my opinion, the men who truly love their wives and most truly displease 
them, from one week’s end to another, comprise about two thirds of the male 
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population of the world. Of the remaining third, probably one half are shame- 
fully used and abused by their wives. And of the thirds who displease their 
wives, probably one half do so because their wives so displease them. So 
there you are! On the other hand, there are cases in which persons are so 
fundamentally unsympathic that nothing either one-of them can do will bring 
them closer. I’m sorry, Elsie, but I think yours is one of those cases. You 
and the mother in this department, who made an inquiry about her son, are 
both of a type of women peculiarly apt to have trouble with men, because your 
standards are so different from many men’s and from most women’s. It really 
is not a crime for a man to smoke a pipe in a house. A man’s house is his 
castle, according to ancient Anglo-Saxon law and belief. It seems that he makes 
no objection to your having visitors in the house most of the time. He just 
says that when you have such company as you specify he’d like to be excused 
after dinner and go to his room. Surely not a crime! And if a man and a 
woman can’t choose what company they will keep, even after marriage, there 
is certainly something deadly wrong in marriage. Be sensible, my dear. Try 
to realize that to some persons the class I have mentioned are not wholly con- 
genial. Impossible to discuss all the ramifications of this matter. Send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope, and I'll try to help a little, though I do honestly 
doubt your ability to take a different attitude—as, believe me, you must, if 
things are to be pleasanter in your home. 











HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXXV—The Capital H. 


HIS capital, like all others, should be judged for its simplicity or com- 
| plexity first of all. A highly ornamented H, however, does not show 
such a fatally bad taste as the ornamented F. Ornamentation of H is 
sometimes a mere overflowing of animal spirits or a lack of education in good 
taste. 
The H which is merely one horizontal and two perpendicular strokes is 
not as common as might be thought. 


HK wf WN 


When used, we must look to the rest of the specimen to help us for a correct 
diagnosis. If the small letters are very individual, rather “cryptic,” and very 
assured, we may conclude that the severe H is indicative of the most exacting 
taste and love of beauty. Let it be noted here, however, that, although it seems 
contradictory, the critical G is not always found united to this H of classical 
severity. It would seem as though the critical G pointed out some special 
line, some special talent of critical perception, rather than the general lines of 
artistic culture shown by this H. 

Thus, as I have mentioned, a musical art critic who, outside of his spe- 
cialty, is a most commonplace man, uses the critical G, while many a person 
of a life-long training in the uses and possibilities of beauty will have a general 
and exquisite good taste, without possessing in any one line such a degree as to 
cause it to be a talent. Women who are rare conversationalists, beautiful 
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dressers, perfect housekeepers, able to arrange a garden, a table, or a room 
with the utmost good taste, often have not one outstanding critical faculty. 
And there’s the distinction between the critical G and the refined, severe H 
of good taste. 


BIBPVECEE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N running through the notes compiled by the late Inspector Steele, who was 
I an expert on cryptography, and who spent a lifetime in the police depart- 
ment of one of the largest cities in the East, I came across a cipher that 
is this week’s problem. In many respects it’s the most unique we have con- 
sidered so far. It was arranged by Long-fingered Mike, a “lifer,” who kept 
up his spirits when he was not employed in the prison mills, by reading, writing, 
working out cipher systems, and philosophyzing. Before I present the cipher 
I shall give you a start by analyzing one that is very similar to it. 

The cipher I shall analyze is of the substitution class, and it employs a 
key word. The substitutes for the letters of the alphabet are figures, in this 
arrangement : 

A, 26; B, 25; C, 24; D, 23; E, 22; F, 21; G, 20; H, 19; I, 18; J, 17; K, 16; 
Be 85; M, 14; N, 833; O, 88; F, 12; O, 20; KR, 9; S, 8; T, 73 U, 6; V, $3 W, & 
X, 3; Y 2, and Z, I. 

The key word is “work,” whose figure substitutes, according to the above 
arrangement, are 4, 12, 9, and 16. 

The message to be sent is “Come to-night at nine.” Its figure substitutes, 
in the alphabet above, are 24 12 14 22 7 12 13 18 20 19 7 267 13 18 13 and 22. 

The plan of this cipher is to add the figures of the key word substitutes to 
the text substitutes; the result will be the cipher. Complete, the cipher will 
read: 28 24 23 38 II 24 22 34 24 31 16 42 II 25 27 29 20. 

(Note; The key word substitutes are repeated as often as is necessary.) 

Here is Long-fingered Mike’s cipher. Of course, it is a variation of the 
one I have just reviewed; if it were the same there would be no fun for you 
in solving it. It will give you, though, as interesting a problem as I have had 
the good fortune to pass on to you. Its text is a bit of Long-fingered Mike’s 
philosophy ; it pertains to crime. Characteristically enough, the key word Mike 
selected is “Law.” Go to it! 

7 43 12 27 30 fe 323 45 11 16 43 8 32 46 15 34 40 9 28 30 
6 19 44 2223 45 28193925 234318 2838 8 28452619 2614 28 3022 
33 261718 40 19 3040 21 34 4617 23 45 28 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


Detective Simpson in last week’s problem had climbed to the ceiling of the 
room at nine-forty-three. To arrive at this solution, find first the height of 
the room, then the number of grooves in the wall it was necessary for Simpson 
to make. It is known how long it took to make one groove; the entire job took 
eleven minutes. 
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This departmen’ 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus f ing rea double service, is Aieeed 
free of charge to our readers. its perosse is to ald them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom they have lost trac 


While it will be bett 
tn sending “‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so t¢' 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


“blind” if you prefer. 
ons forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 


to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
hat we 


it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.”’ 
it would be well, also, to netify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 
little children and was last heard from on the 3rd_ of 
October last, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 
that she was leaving there for her home. She has one 
child with her, John, who is four years old, with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes a fresh complexion. Mrs. 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years old, five feet six inches 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for her and her husband is almost distracted. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a very great favor 
by writing to him ; y. Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last, Mrs, Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 


called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 


was golug away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where she was 
going, and he has not heard from her since Her little 
girl, three years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid 
that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 
to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue. Morgantown, West Virginia. 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every 
effort to find them has failed. Samuel was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- 
brows Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel’s mother is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of him She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
zine may be able to help her, and is sure that they will do 
so if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always re- 
membered with gratitude. Please write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine 


SAPONIER!I, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
raphy at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
Y ity He did not show up at the school, and has not 

seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 

him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 

if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 

s eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs 

on hundred and fifty pounds, and hag chestnut-brown hair 

and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 

the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 

and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 

only child, and his mother is almost dying with grief at his 

absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 

been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 

plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that 

. Who are spread all over the world, and have done 

80 much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 

means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 

will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 

Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine 


CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He is a World War 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic 
by occupation He was last heard from at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on November 14, 1919. He is twenty years old, 
about six feet tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
is @ small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms, and his ight arm shows plainly where it has 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. His family is 

much distressed at his absence, and every effort has 
made to find him, but without succss. It is hoped 
that some of our readers will be able to help restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, who will be deeply 
Srateful for any information about their lost son. James 
H. Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street. Little Hock, Arkansas, 


HORTON, GEORGE ANGLETON.—He is a sailor, thirty- 
seven years of age, five feet ten inches tall, weighs be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and sixty pounds, and has 
brown hair and blue-gray eyes. He is a native of Cali- 
fornia, and was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 
20, 1908, when he was about to sail on the ‘‘Erskine M. 
Phelps,”’ bound for Seattle The boat arrived at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, or i# acquainted with any of the crew of that 
date, will do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
will be most grateful for any clew that will lead to his 
present whereabouts, or any news that will inform her 
definitely whether her brother is living or dead M 
Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 © Street, Sacramento, California. 


JACOBS, RALPH.—Your brother Ned would like very 
much to hear from you Any one knowing where he ig 
will do @ great kindness by writing to Bijou Hillis, care of 
this magazine 


BROWN, DAVID.—He has been missing for eleven years, 
and his two little girls, Nellie, thirteen years old, and 
Gladys, eleven, are very anxious for him to come home, 
Their mother is not well, and has to work very hard to 
support them, and the burden is too much for her He is 
a cook, about forty-six years old, rather short, with gray 
eyes and a light complexion. Any information about him 
will be gratefully received by his family. Mrs. Mary Brown, 
care of this magazine. 


ALDRICH, MARTIN C.—He left Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
in 1906, to go West with a friend named Earnest Rhyland, 
and was last heard from at Monroe, Washington, tn 1914, 
Any information that will lead to communicating with him 
will be gratefully received by his sister, Mrs. Ruby L. Sher- 
man, Box 45, Portage, Washington. 


McCALL, C. W.—Please write to_me in_care of the 
Colonie Country Club, Albany, New York.-—Harriet. 


WATSON, IRENE and MYRA, who went from Flora, 
Missouri, to Dallas, Texas. They are asked to write to 
Onnie Tyner, 815 Smith Street, Houston, Texas. 


JACKSON, GEORGE.—I am very anxious to know where 
you are. Please write. Mrs. Frances Cleary, General De- 
livery, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


LING, DOROTHY.—She was placed in the Home of the 
Innocent in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907, by her mother, 
whose maiden name was Duke. They were last heard of in 
1908 in Louisville, Kentucky, and are supposed to have gone 
West, but nothing definite has been heard of mother or 
child. Relatives of the mother are very anxious and wor- 
ried, and will be most grateful to any one who will help to 
find them. C. M. S., care of this magazine. 


COLE, CHESLEY L.—He left Elkton, Kentucky, in 1999, 
to go West, and later went to West Virginia. Any ore 
who has known him, or who can tell anything about 
him, will do a great favor by writing to G. G care o 
this magazine. 


HARRY.—I am very sick and unable to work. I realize 
my great mistake and hope you will forgive me. Please 
write to me before it is too late. Your wife, Eleanor, 81 
East Park, Butte, Montana 


WHITTLE, PETER.—He left Aberdeen, Scotland, about 
thirty years ago, to visit an uncle in Palestine, Texas, and 
was last heard of in Boston, Massachusetts. His sister An- 

now Mrs. David Christie, would like to know where 

is, and will greatly appreciate any assistance in finding 
him. Her address is No. 1 Richardson Court, Methuen, 
Massachusetts. 


WELDON, GEORGE PERCIVAL and MARGARET 
ANNIE, will hear of something to their advantage by com- 
municating with Mrs. Moyer, care of this magazi: 


BAKER, F. G., his wife and children, ISABELLE and 
RUSSELL. They have been missing since June 1, 1926 
and were last heard of in Jackson, Michigan All 
of them has now been lost, and their son Donald is anxiously 
seeking them. Any one who knows where they are, or who 
has seen them, will do a great kindness by writing to him, 
as he is distracted with grief at their absence. Donald 
Baker, 554 Fifth Street, San Diego, California 


WATTERS, MRS. A. A., formerly Mrs. John Lind.— 
Her adopted son would like to hear from her, and will 
appreciate any information that will help him to com- 
municate with her. W. J. Lind, 206 Maynard Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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ORRICER, RALPH, who was adopted by a family nemed 
Martin in New York City. about twenty or twenty-five 
ago, is anxious to find out if ty has any living relatives ; 
even if age are distant. rAd he would be glad to hear 
from them, has never known any one of his own fam- 
ily. -He Ay a@ very dark complexion, with dark-brown eyes 
and black hair. Any information that will help him to 
ae his relatives will be gladly received and highly ap- 
fated. K. O., care of this magazine 


RYAN, WILLIAM.—He came from England about thirty- 
one years ago, and went to fatertown, Connecticut He 
was last heard of in 1903, when he was somewhere in 
oe btage His son would like to hear from bim, or 

any one who can give him any news of his father. 
oten Ryan, care of this magazine. . 


ROBILLARD, JACK H., a saw-mill man, who was in 
Springiield, Massachusetts, in January, 1920 Any one 
knowing his address will greatly oblige by sending it to 
an old friend from Keene, New Hampshire. L. M., 
care of this magazine. 


BUCCANAN, HOWARD, sometimes known as ‘“‘Budge.’’ 
When last heard of he was a member of the ‘nilitary police 
in London, and was wounded in the war. He has light- 
brown hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, and a large nose. 
Is about five feet seven inches tall, and has a broken front 
tooth. He is probably in the United States at this time. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to his sister or his 
mother. They are terribly worried about him, and will be 
most grateful for any information concerning him. Mrs. HL, 
care of this magazine, 


SHAW, HARRY JOHN.—When last heard of he was 
living at Amsterdam, Ohio, about five years ago. He is 
five feet seven inches tall, and has black hair. He is 
about forty-two years old. His cousin will be grateful 
for any news of him Mrs. Mary Martin, 3211 Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


VAN HAUTEN, ISABELLA.—She was last heard of in 
Pennsylvania about twenty-three years ago. She had two 
sisters and a brother, Isaac H. van Hauten, who died at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, twenty-three years ago. His daugh- 
ter is anxious to find her father’s sisters, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her anything about them. 
Mrs. Isabella Sherman, Cotton Plant, Arkansas, Box 602. 


FREEMAN, FRANK W., who was last heard of at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, in 1912. Any one possessing in- 
formation about him kindly write to C. P. Freeman, 8419 
Oregon Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SCOTT, WALTER JAY.-——When last heard from he was 
in Washington oF c alif ja. toe srmation that will lead 
to his present reside ated by his sister 
and his brether-in- “law, ur jine *B Floyd, Virginia. 


MATTOX, EVALINE COK.—She was the daughter of 
James and Nancy Cok, and moved to lowa from Bellpoint, 
Ohio, about the year 1852 Iler descendants are asked to 
send their address to a relative, who has information that 
is of great importance to them. Miss Lola Hood, Box 736, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


WINANS, MRS. LILLIE.—When last heard of, she was 
in Cuthbert, Georgia, about a year ago. Her daughter will 
be very gratefui to any one who can give some informs 
tion about her. Miss Gladys Winans, care of this maga- 






hop. 











CLARK, BOB.—He was last heard of at Temple, Texas. 
His present address is wanted by Bena Clark, care of this 
magazine. 


BOOKER, W. A.—Te was last heard of in Loulsiana, 
Missouri. His daughter, who hasn’t seen him since she 
was a baby, would be glad to hear from any one who 
knows her father, and can tell her where he is. Cora B. 
Booker, care of this magazine 


LEWIS, MRS. MAY.—She is a little over five feet tn 
height, is thirty-eight years old, rather heavy set, and has 
brown hair and eyes. » was in El Paso, Texas, when 
last heard of about three years ago, and has friends in 
Chicago. Her daughter, who has tried every means to find 
her, gh be grateful for any information. If she sees this 
she is asked to write at once. Mrs, Alfred Collins, 417 
West Ninth Street, Muncie, Indiana, 


BROWNIE.—Please come home. We want you badly 
say ap ea understand why you left. Do come at once.— 
A. / 3 









ROTH, GEORGE M., who lived in Boston, Massachusetts, 
until he was seven years old, end was then adopted by a 
family named Healys, from Maryland, would greatly appre- 
ciate the kindness of any one who knows anything of his 
parent’ or relatives, if they would write to. him. , He had 
a brother named William who was called ‘Curly. Both 
boys had dark curly hair and blue eyes. He will be 
grateful for any information. George M. Roth, National, 
Maryland 


FARMER, JAMES RAYMOND.—He is twenty-three years 
of age, about five feet ten inches tall, of slender build, with 
large, blue eyes and brown, curly hair He was last heard 
from in Seattle about January, 1919. He wanted to join the 
navy, but it is not known whether he did or not. His fa- 
ther and sister will be thankful for any news of him. 
Please write to Elijah G. Farmer, 2 South Tenth Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 





Missing Department 


MELLOTT, ANNA IRENE.—She was born in Pennsy 
vania, and was last heard of in Brazzoria, Texas. H 
relatives have not heard from her for twelve yearsy Hi 
sister will be deeply grateful to any one who will help h 
to communicate with her, or who can give her any inform: 
tion about her. . Sister, care of this magazine. 


COWEN, GEORGE W.—-He was last heard from | 
Whitesboro, Texas, in 1918. Any informatMn about him wi 
be gratefully received by his niece. Mrs, Charles Sulliva: 
Monticello, [llinois. 


NIES, ROBERT R.—He is fifteen years of age, and le 
home over six months ago with a circus. His paren 
have heard nothing of him since. If any one knows whe! 
he is they re asked to write to his parents, who a 
worrying about him. The kindness of readers will tf 
greatly appreciated. John Nies, 6528 North Thirteent 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





COLAND, VIVAL B.—When last heard of she was | 
Peoria, Illinois. If she should see this, or if any on 
who knows where she ig sees it, they will do a gre: 
favor by writing to J. M. Cole, care of this magazine. 


BOHANNON, CAROLINE.—Her husband was a_ blact 
smith, and she was last heard of in Hot Springs, Arkansa 
about six or seven years ago. Also ED HARPER, former! 
of Howardsville, Colorado, who was at one time a minin 
partner with Mr. Charles Tipton Any information in re 
gard to these two persons will be greatly appreciated b 

3 Plumas Street, Yuba City, Cali 











Mrs. M. Tipton, 
fornia. 

de thal ag Bh dae a was last heard of when he let 
the 8. *. Luckenbach’’ on the trip to Rot 
terdam, my = one who knows his present ad 


dress will do a great kindness by sending it to H. Millet 
in care of this magazine. 


BULLARD, JAMES MONR@E.—It was heard recent! 
that he wa in Louisville, Kentucky, or Nashville, Ten 
nessee. His daughter, who has not seen him since sh 


was five years old, would be glad to hear from him. Sh 
will be deeply indebted to any one who can let her knot 
where he is. Violet M. Bullard, care of this magazine 


COsTA, ALSERT R.—He was last heard from on Apr! 
24, 1901 ie was heard of indirectly in May, 1913, fron 
Oakesdate iW ashington. He is an artist and musician 
and expected to engage in mining. The letter (C wa 

tattoed on his mere Me An old friend has importan 








news for him care of this magazine. 


TROEGER, WILLIAM.—He left Chicago on Novembe 
9th last. He is asked to write to his true friend. Thero 
V. Warren, care of J. M. Thielen, foreman, 6 Nort! 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, who has good new 
for him. 


GEORGENTON, ALFRED, formerly of St. Louls, Mis 
sourl. When last heard of he was playing ball with ‘a bal 
club called the Roamers, in 1915 Any one who can tel 
where he is at this time, or who can give information tha 
will lead to communication with him will do a great favo 
by writing to his brother, who will greatly appreciate an 
kindness in the matter. Arthur Georgenton, 1024 Minnesot 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 









DODD. W. L.—Any one knowing present address, pleas 
send it to an old friend from Birmingham, Alabama. Lee, 
care of this magazine. 


ROBINSON, FRED B.—If he sees this he is asked te 
write to his mother, as there is a great surprise awaiting 
him. Mrs. J. KE. Willey, 46 School Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


HOPPER, CHARLES, HANNAH, and GEORGE W.., the 
children of Turl and Rhoda Hopper, who lived in Illinois 
and afterward moved to Pilot Grove, Missouri. Any one 
who can give information about them will do a great 
kindness by writing to A. Hiopper, Del Haff, Missouri. 





ALEXANDER, WILLIAM.—If he sees this he is asked 
to write to his son, Armand Alexander, Fuel Oil School, 
Mare Islani, California. 


The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible 


Salley, Mrs. George O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 


Barry, John Reiner, Frank G. 
Bitta, Diddle Siegert, James P 
Bulmer, W. H. Sweeney, Mrs, (Riven- 
Busby, Morton J. burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Pp. 


Earl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T 

Ilumer, 
Morgan, Fred A. 
Mullen, George 
Ninart, Mrs. Margaret 


Urich, Helen 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, BK. M. 
Vassail, Mrs, W. F. 
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Learn At Home 


HERE is a wonderful opportunity right now for young men who like electric ity. 
you are ambitious and will train yourse ‘If in spare time you can step into a good posi- 
tion and get experience that will give you a real start towards success in life. 


salaries are offered with 1 


For 29 the 




















rapid promotion. 
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years International Correspondence Schools have been training young men for success in 
electricity and over 200 other subjec They will help you prepare right at home for a position in the 
j lectrical work you like best—or in any other work that appeals to you. Thousands of men, through web 
training, have stepped into fine jobs, but ee ee es ee TEAR OUT HERE eee gee 
hever were opportunities as great as now. | INT C D C LS 
me were opportunities great as now. ERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
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Phis doesn t obliga e you in the least, and tion, or in the ubject, sore Whit aI mark X. 
itw ing you information th may start you on [ | J BLECTRICAL ENGINEER J SALESMANSHIP 
& successful career. This is your chance. Don’t let sh pai Ra ead and Railways TE the ret 
c f 4 ‘ 
it li ) . ark an P , © indow rimmer 
slip by. Mark and mail this coupon now. LL) Te legraph Engineer Os how Card and Sign Ptg. 
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course _ Ship cee J) Railway Accountant 
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Simple Rul 
Drawing 


Easily Learned 
af Home 


Become an Artist 


If you have ever wanted to become an artist here is the opportunity that you have 


been waiting for! 
fundamentals. 


dreds of men 


and women have become high salaried artists. 


We have brought the principles of drawing right down to 
Through our wonderfully simple home study course in art hun- 


And so can you! 


A few hours a week of study is all that is required. 


Wonderful New Method 


This amazingly simple method makes _ it 
possible for anyone to learn Illustrating, De- 
All superfluous tech- 
You enjoy 


signing or Cartooning. 
nique and dry theory is omitted. 
studying=it’s actually fascinating! In a few 
weeks you should be drawing pictures that 
you can sell—pictures that you never be‘ore 
thought could come from your You 
will be astounded at your rap d_ prog- 
ress! Many of our students have gotten as 
high as $75 for a single drawing even before 
they finished the course. Get into th’s field 
of big opportunities! No profession is more 
fascinating or better paving. 


Hundreds of Trained 
Artists Needed 


Never before have artists been in such big 
demand as they are right now—today. Maga 
zines and newspapers cannot get enough of 
good cartoons. premium 
Business concerns are actually bidding against 
each other for the services of men and women 
to handle their art work. Everywhere there is 
a crying scarcity of trained artists. There are 
hundreds of vacancies in all parts of the coun 
trv. Follow the footsteps of our successful 
graduates and students! Many of them are 
now making from $75 to $250 a week. You 
can do as well! <A little study in vour le’sure 
moments each day is all that is necessary. 


pene il 
own 


Designers are at a 


“How to Become an 
Artist”—FREE 


Write for this wonderfully interesting book 
at once! It explains in detail our wonder- 
ful new method of teaching, and 
many interesting stories of our students, tell- 
ing of their remarkable progress. Shows 
how you can quickly step into one of the 
big-paying artist's positions now open. Gives 
you full particulars of our SPECIAL LOW 
OFFER to a limited number of new students. 
This amazing book is yours absolutely FREE! 
Send for it NOW —before you do another thing! 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 


Room 1591, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SSS SPIRES T TRC ee ee ee el 
Ld FREE COUPON 


contains 


a 

m Washington School of Art, Inc. 

ry Room 1591, Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C 
obligatie 
“How to B 
Artist,” also full information abou] 
your special low offer. 


without cost. or 


free book, 


@ Please send me 
on my = part, your 
come an 


F) Name 


M Street 
Fa] 

@ City 
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